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AbVERTlSteMENT? 

TO 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


THE  Krft  Edition  of  the  following  Work 
was  printed  in  the  end  of  the  year 
17759  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776. 
Through  tie  greater  part  of  the  Book,  there- 
fore, whenever  the  prefent  flate  of  things  is 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  underilood  of  the  flate 
they  were  in,  either  about  that  time,  or  at 
ibme  earlier  period,  during  the  time  I  was 
employed  in  writing  the  Book.  To  the  Third 
Edition,  however,  I  have  made  feveral  addic- 
tions, particularly  to  the  chapter  upon  Draw- 
backs, and  to  that  upon  Bounties;  likewife  a 
new  chapter  entitled,  The  Concliifwn  qf  the 
Mercantile  Syjiem\  and  a  new  article  to  the 
chapter  upon  the  expences  of  the  Sovereign* 
In  all  thefe  additions,  the  pr^entjlate  of  things 
means  always  the  flate  in  which  they  were 
during  the  year  1783  and  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1784. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE   FOURTH    EDITION. 


TN  this  Fourth  Edition  I  have  made  no  al- 
^  terations  of  any  kind.  I  now,  however, 
find  myfelf  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  ray  very 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Hbnry  Hope  of  Am- 
fterdam.  To  that  Gentleman  I  owe  the  moft 
diftinft,  as  well  as  liberal  informatioi),  oon« 
carmng  a  very  interefting  and  important  fub- 
jeStj  the  Bank  of  Amltei4am;  of  whkh  no 
printed  account  had  ever  appeared  to  me 
fittisfa^ry,  or  ^ven  in4?dligible«  The  name  of 
that  Gentleman  is  ib.  w^ll  known  in  Europe, 
^e  information  which  comes  from  him  muft  do 
fo  much  honour  to  whoever  has  been  favoured 
with  it,  and  my  vanity  is  fo  much  interefled 
in  making  this  acknowledgement,  that  I  can 
no  longer  refufe  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  pre- 
fixing this  Advertifement  to  this  new  Edition 
«f  my  Book, 

2  AN 
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LIFE  OF  Dr.  ADAM  SMITH. 


ADAM  SMITH,  the  fon  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller 
of  the  cuftom$  at  Kirkaldy,  (a  native  of  Aberdeen- 
fiure,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  writer  to  the  Signet 
at  Edinburgh,)  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  June  5, 1723,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  his .  father.  He  received  the 
firft  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  fchool  of  his  nadve 
place,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  James  Ofwald  Efq. 
many  years  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  ftatefman  of 
confiderable  abilities }  Dr.  John  Ofwald,  hb  brother,  after- 
wards Bifhop  of  Raphoe ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Dryfdale,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  were  through  life  his  mod  intimate 
friends.  From  Kirkaldy,  where  he  evinced  a  paiHon  for 
books,  and  a  love  of  learning,  he  was  fent,  in  1737,  to 
the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  remained  there,  ftudying 
chiefly  mathematics  and  natmral  philofophy,  till  1740^ 
when  he  was  entered  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  as  an 
Exhibitioner  on  Snell's  Foundation.  During  his  refidence 
in  this  celebrated  Univerfity,  little  is  known  of  his  profi- 
ciency, linlefs  that  he  addi£ted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  branches,  more  particularly  the 
political  hiftory  of  mankind:  and  frequently  employed 
himfelf  in  the  pradiice  of  tranflation,  particularly  from 
the  Frenchj  ^ith  z  view  to  the  improvement  of  his 
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ftyle.  It  is  probable  alfo  that  he  cultivated  the  ftudy  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages^  with  which  he  appeared 
afterwards  to  be  intimately  acquainted. 

After  refiding  at  Oxford  for  feven  years^  he  returned  to 
Kirkaldy^  having*  declined  taking  orders  in  the  church  of 
England)  a  condition  annexed  to  the  Exhibition  by  which 
he  was  fupported^  and  widi  a  view  to  which  he  had  been 
fent  to  Oxford.  In  1748,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  read  ledures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres 
under  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Kames.  In 
1751,  he  was  eledled  Profeflbr  of  Logic  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Glafgow,  and  the  year  following,  he  was  removed  to 
the  Profefforfliip  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  fame  Univer- 
fity. In  diis  office  he  continued  for  thirteen  years;  a  period 
he  ufed  frequently  to  contemplate  as  the  moft  ufeful  and 
happy  of  his  life.  No  part  of  his  le£hires  has  been  pre- 
ferved,  except  what  he  himfelf  publiihed  in  th«  «  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,*'  and  in  «  The  Wealth  of  Nations.** 
In  delivering  his  lediures,  he  trufted  almoft  entirely  to 
extempore  elocution,  after  having  accurately  digefted  and 
arranged  the  fubje£l  in  his  mind. 

In  1759,  he  publiflied  that  part  of  his  lectures  which 
contained  his  fyftem  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments."  Before  this,  his  only 
literary  productions  were  two  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  (a  publication  begun  in  1755,  and  long  fince 
discontinued,)  the  one,  a  review  of  Dr.  Johnfon^s  Dic- 
tionary $  the  other,  fome  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of 
literature  in  the  difierent  countries  of  Europe.  Bat  his 
*<  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments"  railed  him  at  once  to 
diftinguifiied  notice*. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  his  Theory  is,  that  the 
primary  obje£ts  of  our  moral  perceptions  are  the  anions 

*  This  work  was  firft  tranflated  into  French  by  the  At>be  Blaver» 
and  aftcrwairdif  in  X798»  by  Madame  de  Coodoicet. 
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of  other  men  :  and  that  our  moral  judgments  with  refpeA 
to  our  own  conduA  are  only  applications  to  ourfelves  of 
decifions  which  we  have  already  pafled  on  the  condu£i  of 
our  neighbours.  His  work,  therefore,  includes  two  in- 
quiries, the  objeft  of  the  one,  to  explain  in  what  manner 
we  learn  to  judge  of  the  condudi  of  our  neighbour;  and 
that  of  the  other,  to  fliew  how,  by  applying  thefe  judg* 
ments  to  ourfelves,  we  acquire  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a 
feeling  of  its  paramount  authority  over  all  our  other 
principles  of  a£tion«  That  this  theory  is  a  proper  founda* 
tion  of  Morals,  has  been  doubted,  but  is  allowed  to  contain 
many  important  truths,  many  admirable  maxims  con** 
ceming  the  practical  condufb  of  life,  and  many  interefting 
and  inftrudiye  delineations  of  chara^ers  and  ntanners.  -^ 
To  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work,  he  added  a  <<  Diflerta- 
tion  oti  the  Origin  of  Languages;''  a  performance  of 
confiderable  ingenuity,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  learned 
biographer,  a  very  beautiful  fpecimen  of  theoretical  hiftory, 
applied  to  a  fubje£t  equally  curious  and  difficult. 

After  the  publication  of  the  <<  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments'', he  remainfed  four  years  at  Glafgow,  difcharging 
his  official  duties  with  unabated  rigour,  and  with  in- 
creafing  reputation.  Having  publifhed  fo  much  of  his 
ledures  as  comprehended  Ethics,  he  directed  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  principles  of  Jurifprudence  and  Political 
Economy ;  and  this  courfe  of  ftudy  led  infenfibly  to  his 
next  and  moft  celebrated  publication  on  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations."  In  1763,  however,  he  was  interrupted  by  an 
invitation  to  accompany  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleugh  on 
his  travels^  and  the  liberal  terms  propofed,  with  the  ftrong 
dedre  he  had  to  vifit  the  continent  of  Europe,  induced 
him  to  refign  his  Profeflbrfliip  at  Glafgow,  and  embrace 
the  offer.  Accordingly,  in  March  1764,  he  fet  out  with 
his  noble  pupil  for  Paris,  and  vifited  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft 
celebrated  fcholars  of  Eurc^.  In  0£tobtr  1766,  he 
a  2  returned 
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tetumed  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  to  London,  and 
removing  thence  to  his  native  place,  Kirkaldy,  pafled  ten 
years  there  in  intenfe  ftudy,  with  only  the  intermiffion  of 
a  few  vifits  to  London  and  Edinburgh. 

His  chief  employment  during  this  retirement  was,  his 
celebrated  work,  the  <<  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  he  publiihed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1776,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 
The  extenfive  fame  of  this  work  renders  it  only  neceflary 
to  mention  in  this  place  that,  although  fome  writers  on 
public  economy  had  the  ftart  of  him  in  publifliing  their 
dodrines  to  the  world,  thefe  dodrines  appear,  with  refpe A 
to  him,  to  have  been  altogether  original,  and  the  refult  of 
his  own  reflections.  <<  Of  thb,"  (ays  his  biographer, 
«*  every  perfon  muft  be  convinced,  who  reads  ^e  Inquiry 
with* due  attention,  and  is  at  pains  to  examine  the  gradual 
and  beautiful  progrefs  of  the  author's  ideas :  but,  in  cafe 
any  doubt  (hould  rem^  on  this  head,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Smith's  political  leftures,  compre- 
hending the  fundamental  principles  of  his  Inquiry,  were 
delivered  at  Glafgow  as  early  as  the  year  1752  or  1753  ^ 
at  a  period  furely,  when  there  exifted  no  French  per- 
formance on  the  fubje&,  that  could  be  of  much  ufe  to 
lum  in  guiding  his  refearches." 

About  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  <*  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  he  was  appointed,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  to  die  office  of  one  of  the  Commif- 
fioners  of  His  Majefty's  Cuftoms  in  Scotland.  On  this 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  fpent  the  lail  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  enjoying  an  affluence  which  was  more 
than  equal  to  all  his  wants ;  and,  what  was  to  him  of  ftill 
greater  value,  the  profpeA  of  paffing  the  remainder  of  his 
days  among  the  companions  of  his  youth.  His  mother 
was  ftill  alive,  and  accompanied  him  to  Edinburgh,  where 
(he  died  in  1784.  During  his  refidence  here,  his  literary 
purfttits  ware  exchanged  for  the  duties  of  his  office  and 

the 
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tKe  fociety  of  his  learned  fritnck ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
the  approaches  of  age  came  on,  that  he  began  to  think  of 
executing  fome  of  the  literary  plans  of  his  early  years. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  accompliih.  He  was 
always  extremely  flow  in  compofition  j  and  the  materials  of 
the  works  which  he  had  accumulated  and  propofed  to 
arrange,  required  better  health  then  he  enjoyed,  and  more 
retirement  than  he  could  now  command.  The  lofs  of  his 
mother,  and  of  a  niece,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  his 
family,  added  to  his  incapacity,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
cheering  confolations  of  domeftic  life.  Although  he 
feemed  to  bear  thefe  privations  with  equanimity,  yet  his 
health  and  ilrength  gradually  declined  till  the  period  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  July  1 790.  His  lad  illnefs, 
a  chronic  obftru£^ion  in  the  bowels,  was  lingering  and 
ps^nful,  but  had  every  confolation  to  foQthe  it  which  he 
could*derive  from  the  tendereft  fympathy  of  his  friends, 
and  from  the  complete  refignation  of  his  mind. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  gave  orders  to  deftroy 
all  his  manufcripts,  excepting  fome  detached  Eflays,  which 
he  intruded  to  the  care  of  his  executors.  What  were  the 
contents  of  thefe  papers,  is  nof  known  even  to  his  moil 
intimate  friends  :  but  there  can  b^  no  dpubt  that  they  con* 
fifted,  in  part,  of  the  leAures  on  Rhetoric,  which  he  read 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1748,  and  the  le£lures  on  Na- 
tural Religion,  and  on  Jurifprudence,  which  formed  part 
of  his  courfe  at  Glafgow.  To  deftroy  thefe  was  not  a 
fudden  refolution.  Some  time  before  his  laft  illnefs,  when 
he  had  occafion  to  go  to  London,  he  enjoined  his  friends, 
to  whom  he  had  entrufted  the  difpofal  of  his  manufcripts, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  they  fliouid  deftroy  all  the 
volumes  of  his  Le£lures,  doing  with  the  reft  of  his  manu* 
fcripts  \^hat  they  pleafed.  When  near  his  end,  he  became 
more  anxious  that  this  ihould  be  done  }  .and  on  being  one 
day  afl\ired  that  the  manufcripts  were  deftroyed,  he  was  fq 
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much  relieved  as  to*  be  able  to  receive  his  friends  in  the 
evening  with  his  ufual  complacency. 

In  1 793,  a  Mesioir  of  his  Life  was  compofed  by  Dugald 
Stewart  Efquire,  read  in  the  Philofophical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  publifhed  in  their  Tranfa£lions.  It  is  to 
this  Memoir  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
preceding  Sketch,  which  may  very  properly  be  concluded 
by  the  charafter  of  Dn  Smith,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

<*  Of  the  intelle£):ual  gifts  and  attainments  by  which  he 
was  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed ;  of  the  originality  and 
comprehenfivenefs  of  his  views ;  the  extent,  the  variety, 
and  the  correflinefs  of  his  information ;  the  inexhauftible 
fertility  of  his  invention ;  and  the  ornaments  which  hi$ 
rich  and  beautiful  imagination  had  borrowed  from  claflical 
culture  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  lading  monuments.  To 
his  private  worth,  the  mod  certain  of  all  teftimonies  may 
be  found  in  that  confidence,  refped,  and  attachment, 
which  followed  him  through  all  the  various  relations  of 
life.  The  ferenity  and  gaiety  he  enjoyed,  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  his  growing  infirmities,  and  the  warm  intereft  he 
felt  to  the  laft,  in  every  thing  conneSed  with  the  welfare 
of  his  friends,  will  be  long  remembered  by  a  fmall  circle," 
with  whom,  as  long  as  his  ftrength  permitted,  he  regularly 
fpent  an  evening  in  the  week  ;  and  to  whom  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  worth  ftill  forms  a  pleafing,  though  melancholy 
bond  of  union. 

^<  The  more  delicate  and  chara£):eri(lical  features  of  his 
mind,  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  trace.  That  there  were 
many  peculiarities,  both  in  his  manners  and  in  his  inteU 
le£lual  habits,  was  manifeft  to  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver : 
but  although,  to  thofe  who  know  him,  thefe  peculiarities  4 
detraded  nothing  from  the  refpeft  which  his  abilities  com- 
manded, and  although,  to  his  intimate  friends,  they  added 
an  inexpreflible  charm  to  his  converfation,  while  they  dif- 
played  in  the  moft  interefting  light  the  artlefs  fimplicity 
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of  his  he^rt  $  yet  it  'Vfiould  require  a  very  fldlfui  pencil  tOF 
prefcnt  them  to  the  public  eye.  He  was  cert»nly  not 
fitted  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
bufinefs  of  a£Kve  life.  The  comprehenfive  fpeculationa 
with  which  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth,  and  the 
variety  of  materials  which  his  own  invention  continually 
fuppHed  to  his  thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inatten* 
tive  to  familiar  objeds  and  to  common  occurrences  ;  kn^ 
he  frequently  exhibited  initances  of  abfence,  which  have 
fcarcely  been  furpafled  by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruyere.  Even 
in  company,  he  was  apt  to  be  engrofled  with  his  (tudies, 
and  appeared  at  times,  by  the  ii^otion  of  his  lips,  as  well  ai 
by  his  looks  and  geftures,  to  be  in  the  fervour  of  compofition. 
I  have  often,  however,  been  ftruck,  at  the  diftanoe  of  years, 
with  his  accurate  memory  of  the  moft  trifling  particulars, 
and  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  this  and  fome  odier  cir« 
cumftances,  that  he  pofTefTed  a  power,  not  perhaps  uncom-r 
mon  among  abfent  men,  of  recolle£liQg,  in  confequence 
of  Aibfequent  efforts  of  refiefHon,  many  occurences  which, 
at  the  time  when  they  happened,  did  not  feem  to  have 
{enfibly  attraded  his  notice^ 

"  To  the  deieGt  now  mentioned,  it  was  probably  o^jrag, 
in  part,  that  he  did  not  fall  in  eafily  with  the  commoh 
dialogue  of  converfation,  and  that  he  was  fomewhat  apt  to 
convey  his  own  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  le^re.  When  he 
did  fo,however,  it  never  proceeded  from  a  wifli  to  engroft 
the  difcourfe,  or  to  gratify  his  vanity.  His  own  incli* 
nation  difpofed  him  fo  ftrongly  to  enjoy  in  filence  thte 
gaiety  of  Apfe  around  him,  that  his  friends  were  often  led 
to  concert  little  fchemes,  in  order  to  engage  him  in  the 
difcuffions  moft  likely  to  intereft  him.  Nor  do  I  think  I 
fliall  be  accufed  of  going  too  far  when  I  fay,  that  he  was 
fcarcely  ever  known  to  ftart  a  new  topic  himfelf,  or  to  ap- 
pear unprepared  upon  thofe  topics  that  were  introduced 
4>y  others.  Indeed,  his  converfation  was  never  more 
'^imufing  than  when  he  gave  a  loofe  to  bi9  genius,  upon  the 
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very  £ew  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  he  onlf  poflefled 
the  outlines* 

^<  The  opinions  he  formed  of  meni  upon  a  flight  ^o 
quaints^ncei  were  frequently  erroneous :  but  the  tendeficy 
of  his  nature  inclined  him  much  more  to  b|ind  partiality, 
than  to  ill-fpunded  prejudice.  The  enlarged  views  pf 
human  affairs,  on  which  his  mind  habitually  dwelt,  left 
him  neither  time  nor  inc^nation  to  ftudy  in  detail  the 
uninterefting  peculiarities  of  ordinary  chara£kers ;  and  aq^ 
cordingly,  though  intimately  acquainted  with  the  capacities 
of  th^  intelle&  and  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and  accuf- 
tomed  in  his  theories  to  mark,  witli  the  moft  delicate  hand, 
the  niceft  (hades,  both  of  genius  and  of  the  paflions ;  ye^ 
in  judging  of  individuals,  it  fometimes  happened,  that  his 
efUmates  were,  in  a  furpriCng  degree,  wide  of  the  truth. 

^  The  opinions,  too,  which,  m  the  thoughtleflhefs  and 
confidence  of  his  focial  hours,  he  was  accuftomed  to  hazard 
on  books  and  pn  queftions  of  fpecula^on,  w^re  not  uni* 
formly  fuch  as  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  fupe- 
pority  of  his  underilanding,  and  the  lingular  confiftency 
of  his  philofophical  principles.  They  were  liable  to  b^ 
infltienced  by  accidental  circumftances,  and  by  the  hu- 
mour of  the  moment ;  and,  when  retailed  by  thofe  whp 
only  faw  him  occafionally,  fuggefted  falfe  and  contradicr 
tory  ideas  of  bis  real  fentiments.  On  thefe,  however,  as 
on.  moft  other  occafions,  there  was  always  much  truth  af 
well  as  ipgeifuity  in  his  remark^ :  ^d  if  the  difierei\t 
opinions  which  at  different  times  he  pronounced  upon 
the  fame  fubje£^,  had  been  all  combined  together,  fo  as  tp 
modify  and  limit  each  other,  they  would  probably  hav^ 
afforded  materials  £pr  a  decifion  equally  comprehenfivie 
^d  juft.  But,  in  the  fociety  of  his  friends,  he  had  no 
difpofition  to  form  thofe  qualified  conclufions  that  w,e  a4- 
mire  in  his  ^tings ;  and  he  geners^ly  contented  himfelf 
yrith  a  I^ld  ai^d  mafterly  iketch  of  the  obje£(,  from  the  firft 
point  of  yieyf  in  which  his  temper  or  hi;  fancy  prefent^ 
iff    Something  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  remark^  when 
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he  attempted,  in  the  flow  of  his  fpiritt>  to  delineate  thofe 
charadevs  which,  from  long  intimacy,  he  might  hare  been 
(iippofed  to  underftand  thoroughly.  The  pi£iure  w^ 
always  lively,  and  expreflive ;  and  commonly  bore  a  ftrong 
and  amufing  refemblance  to  the  original,  when  viewed 
under  one  particular  afpeA,  but  feldom,  perhaps,  conveyed 
a  juft  and  complete  conception  of  it  in  all  its  dimenfiont 
and  proportions.  In  a  word»  it  was  the  fault  of  his  unpre«r 
meditated  judgments  to  be  too  fy():ematical>  and  too  much 
in  extremes. 

**  ^ut,  in  whatever  way  thefe  trifling  peculiariues  in 
his  manners  maybe  explained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fhey  were  intimately  conne£ted  with  the  genuine  artleflhefs 
of  his  mind.  |n  this  amiable  tiuality,  he  often  recalled  to 
his  friends  the  ^count^  that  are  given  of  good  La  Fon? 
^aine ;  a  quality  which  in  him  derived  a  peculiar  grace 
from  the  Angularity  of  its  combination  with  thofe  power* 
pf  reafon  and  of  eloquence  which,  in  his  political  and 
pioral  writings^  have  long  engaged  tjj^e  admira^on  of 
^urope/' 
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SHORT  VIEW 

QF   THS 

POCTRINE   OF   ADAM   SMITH, 

COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 

THE  FRENCH  ECONOMISTS: 
By  GERMAIN  GARNIER, 

TB^  FB^CH    TRANSLATOR    OF  ADAM  SMITH'S  WEALTH  Of 
NATIOX& 


'TTOE  laws  which  regulate  the  diftribution  of  national 
JL    wealth  among  the  different  orders  of  the  community^ 
and  the  circumftances  which  tend  to  increafe  that  wealth, 
were  neyer  inveftigated  by  the  philofophers  of  antiquity* 
Political  Economy  is  altogether  of  modem  origin.    To* 
wards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  a  few  Englifh 
and  French  writers  began  to  difcufs  th^  comparative 
advantages  of  Agriculture  and  Conunerce  :  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  origin  and  diftribution  of  national  wealth 
were  not  reduced  to  a  complete  fyftem,  before  the  middlt  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  ingenious  Dr.  Quifnay^ 
a  man  of  a  particularly  fpeculative  mind,  directed  bis 
ftudies  to  this  abftrad  fubje£):,  and  became  the  founder  of 
a  celebrated  fchool,  which  numbered  among  its  difciples 
men  diftinguiflied  for  the  moft  rare  talents  and  the  mod 
extenfive  knowledge. 

If  ^it  be  the  difcovery  of  fome  great  truth  that  gires  birth 
to  all  phUofophical  fe^s,  it  is  the  mad  attempt  to  derive 
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every  confequence  from  this  truth  which  contributes  moil: 
to  difcredit  them*  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Economifts. 
ITieir  inguiries  led  them  to  perceive,  that  all  wealth  flows 
from  ong,3nd  tha^fame  ipurce ; —  the  foil ;  that  the  labour 
l>eftowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  produces  not 
pnly  wherewith  to  maintain  the  labourers  during  the  whole 
tipie  of  their  labour,  but  alfo  a  net  furplus  over  and  above 
whatever  has  been  confmned  during  their  labour,  which 
furplus  caufes  an  addition  to  the  previoufly  exifting 
wealth  I  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  labour  beftowed  upon 
the  raw  produce  of  the  foil,  or  the  labour  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  adds  to  the  materials  on  which  it  is  be- 
ftowed merely  a  value  exa£^ly  equal  to  the  provifions 
coafumed  during  the  produ£^ion  of  the  manufafbired 
articles,  or  during  their  conveyance,  fo  that  when  the 
work  is  done,  tlie  fum  total  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  fame  as  it  was  before }  that  the  whole 
wealth  of  a  nation  centers  firft  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
owners; that  t^e  non-proprietors  cannot  confume  any  thing 
but  what  they  obtain  either  mediately  or  immediately  of 
the  land-owners ;  that  of  courfe  the  former  are  in  the  pay 
pf  the  latter*  and  the  circuhtion  of  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity is  nothing  but  a  continual  fuccelfion  of  ex- 
^  dianges  between  thefe  two  claflbs,  one  of  which  barters 
its  wealth  ag^unft  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  other  as 
an  equivalent ;  that  taxes  being  a  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  applied  to  the  public  fervice,  they  muft,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  be  levied,  come  from  the  land-owners 
as  firft  diftributors  of  that  wealth,  and  either  caufe  a 
dedu^Hon  from  their  cuftomary  enjoyments,  or  entail 
upon  them  a  frefii  expence  ;  and  that  confequently  every 
tax,  though  not  laid  immediately  upon  the  net  produce  of 
the  foil,  fsdls  ultimately  upon  the  land-owner  with  ad- 
ditional charges  no  ways  beneficial  to  the  national 
fxchequqr. 
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Thefe  aflertions  are  alinoft  all  felf-evident.  They  who 
hare  attempted  to  combat  them  as  erroneous,  have  nevet 
been  able  to  aflail  them  but  with  the  weapons  of  idle 
fophiftry.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  this  dodrine 
has  met  with  fo  little  fuccefs  ;  and  why  is  it  every  day 
.more  and  more  difcredited  ? — Becaufe  it  agrees  neither 
with  the  moral  condition  of  nations,  nor  with  that  of 
individuals.  Becaufe  it  is  continually  contradicted  by 
experience  and  the  infallible  inftind:  of  individual  intereft. 
Becaufe,  in  fine,  it  wants  the  indifpenfable  fan£lion  of  all 
truths — utility. 

Of  what  importance  Is  it,  in  fa£l,  that  the  labour 
beftowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  produces, 
befidcs  its  own  cofts,  new  commodities  which  could  not 
have  exifted  without  it ;  and  what  avails  tins  kind  of 
fuperiority  over  the  labour  of  manufa&ures  and  com- 
merce ?  Does  it  follow  that  the  former  fpecies  of  labour 
will  at  all  times  be  more  profitable  to  the  community 
than  the  latter? 

It  is  the  want  of  the  confumer,  who  has  occafion  for  a 
commodity,  -that  gives  it  the  chara£ler  of  wealth  and 
eftablifhes  its  value.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  wealth  in 
itfelf,  or  abfolute  value.  The  two  terms  wealth  and  value 
are  mere  correlatives  of  the  words  confumptUn  and  demand. 
Even  the  food  of  man  is  not  wealth,  in  a  country  deftitute 
of  inhabitants  and  inacceffible  to  commerce }  and,  what«- 
ever  degree  of  civilization  a  country  may  have  reached, 
the  principle  is  always  the  fame.  As  foon  as  the  quantum 
of  wealth  exceeds  the  quantum  of  the  demand,  a  portion  of 
that  wealth  ceafes  to  be  wealth,  and  returns  to  the  dafs  of 
articles  without  value.  In  vain  does  agriculture  multiply 
its  produdions  \  the  inftant  they  exceed  the  limits  of 
actual  confumption,  part  of  them  are  without  value ;  and 
individual  intereft,  that  prime  promoter  and  regulator  of 
labour  and  induftry,  being  difappointed  in  its  fpeculations, 
its  efforts  and  aftivity  are  infallibly  dire^ed  to  other* 
objeas. 
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To  *diftinguifli  the  labour  of  igriculture  from  that  o( 
manuf&Cfllf ^ '  and  commerce,  is  almoft  always  an  idle 
Jiftuiftlon,  All  wealth'  is  neceflarily  the  refult  of  botH^ 
iLinds  of  labour,  and  confumption  is  as  much  indebted  to 
one  as  to  the  other :  without  their  fimuitaneous  concur- 
rence, no  commodity  can  become  confumable,  none  con- 
fequently  can  be  wealth.  How  can  their  refpedive 
produces  be  compared,  when,  die  inftant  we  disjoin  the 
two  fpecies  of  labour,  we  can  no  longer  have  any  real 
produce,  any  produce  of  value  ?  Com  in  the  field  is  as 
much  indebted  for  its  value  to  the  labour  of  the  reaper 
who  i$  to  cut  it,  of  the  threiher  who  is  to  feparate  it  from 
the  draw,  and  of  the  miller  and  baker  who  are  fuccei&vely 
to  tranfmute  it  into  flour  and  bread,  as  to  the  labour  of  the 
ploughman  and  fower.  Were  it  not  for  the  labour  of  the 
weaver,  flax  would  have  no  better  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  component  parts  of  wealth,  than  thiftles  or  any 
other  ufelefs  vegetable.  Of  what  ufe  then  can  it  be  to 
enquire  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  hbour  contributes 
moft  to  the  increafe  of  national  wealth  ?  'Is  it  npt  as  if 
we  difcuflcd  whether  the  right  or  the  left  foot  is  moft 
•  ufeful  in  walking  ? 

The  obfervation  tliat  «  labourers  in  manufactures 
^*  fupperadd  to  the  raw  material,  to  which  they  apply 
<<  their  induftry,  merely  a  value  exa£lly  equal  to  what 
**  they  confume  during  their  labour,'*  b  true :  but  what 
is  the  inference  ?  That  a  fort  of  tranfmutation  has  been 
eSe£bed,  and  that  the  provifions  confumed  by  the  work- 
men are  reprefented  by  the  increafed  value  fuperadded  to 
the  raw  material  by  their  work ;  fo  that  wool,  for  in- 
ftance,  when  tranfmuted  into  cloth,  gains  by  that  tranfmu- 
tation the  exaft  value  of  what  the  workmen  have  confumed 
during  the  operation.  But  if  it  be  evident  that,  were  it 
not  for  this  tranfmutation,  the  wool  would  have  remained 
without  value,  and  the  provifions  fumiflied  to  the  clothier, 
"Without  a  confumei;,  it  follows  that  this  tranfmutation 
has  the  fame  effedt  as  if  the  manufacturer  had  produced 
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thefe  two  values^  and  that  this  manufadural  labour  is  an 
operation  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  die  eommtinity 
than  if  the  fame  quantity  of  labour  had  been  expended  in 
multiplying  the  already  fuperabundant  raw  material. 
The  clothier's  labour  in  this  cafe  is  truly  produAive  j  the 
other  would  hare  been  unprodudlive  $  fince  it  could  not 
have  produced  any  value. 

'I^foil,  fay  the  RcoTinmif^ft,  k  tl^<>  fi^nrrf  9f  ^11 
wealtET  Butthis  afiettioni  if  it  is  not  to  betray  us  into 
falfe  coroUarieiy  muft  be  explained.  W^jitJu Jthe 
bofomcf  the  earth  is  only  .i.nJt8^iaQl)iijeat.Jtat€.x Jljjt  - 
labour  that  completes  it.  T^jejCwljields^ 
nrateriak  of  which  wealth  is  formed;  if  the  hands  of 
induftry  did  not  modify,  divide,  colled,  combine  the 
different, jffi^Att^klfll  9/ ^e  earth  and  fit  jthem  for  jcoo-? 
famption|  Acre  would  be  noj^^Jtb.  In  the  eftimat^on 
of  comm<^jCe  raw  materials  are,  it  is  true,  con.fidered  a$ 
wealth  :  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  they  derive 
their. valuefrom  me  certitude  which  the  poffeflor  has^oJ_ 
being  ablejp  convert  them  at  will  into  confumablejcon|^ 
modities,  by  fubmitting  them  to  Ae  diff^^nJk  pjOCCtff^^of 
manufadure  wKicTi  they  require.  As  raw  materials,,  tljpy 
pbflels  merelj  a  virhj4.  J^\»^.tollUijta  that  of  a^  bank- 
nic^T,  whicK'  pafies  for  ready,  monf  y,  Iwriufp  the  b^ax^s 
certain  to  convert  it  into  coin  ^rh^pever  he  p^yafes,  'Jhe 
earth  contains  many  well-known  gold  mines,  which  are 
not  worked  becaufe  their  produce  would  not  repay  the 
^pence.  This  gold.u  aftually  of  the  fame  nature  as 
diat^pf.  our  coin;^b.Ut,  as  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
ever  will  be  extraftgd  ftom  the-miues.or  fcparated  from 
its  2rols,  Tt  has  no  v^ue,  and  jit  would  be  abfurd  to  call 
^wealth.  The  wild  fowl  which  falls  into  the  power  of 
die  fportfman  inftantly  becomes  wealth ;  that  which' 
ffoapes  is  not  wealth. 

,  It  is  alfo  felf«evident  that  all  who  are  hot  land-owners, 
jobbers  excepted,  can  only  be  fupported  by  the  wages'' 

I  received 
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received  mediately  or  immckliately  of  the  landvownen/ 
The  moft  honourable  and  the  meaneft  fervices  are  on  a 
par  In  this  refpe£l.  It  is  further  certain,  that  the  circum<- 
ftances  which  originally  fixed  the  rate  of  thefe  di£Ferent 
wages  continuing  unaltered,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the 
offers  of  and  demand  for  perfonal  fervices  retaining  the 
fame  proportion  as  before,  after  the  tax  is'  laid  on,  they 
mud  neceflarily  be  paid  accordingly^  confequently  the 
t^,  in  whatever  way  it  be  impofed,  muft  ultimately  and 
exclufively  fall  upon  thofe  who  pay  thefe  wages }  and 
the  inftant  the  duty  is  a£lually  levied,  the  land^owners 
muft  either  increafe  their  expences  or  retrench  from  their 
accuftomed  enjoyments.  The  weight  of  their  biurthen  is 
the  greater  the  more  the  impoft  diverges  from  the  dire£t 
tine,  becaufe  in  every  indire£t  taxation  the  land-K>wn^rs 
have  to  bear  the  cofts  and  inden^lities  of  the  intermediate 
individuals  who  advance  the  tax,  and  the  expences  2U 
tendant  on  a  larger  number  of  coll^ors.  Thus  thecnry 
neceflarily  leads  to  the  conclufion,  that  taxes  levied  di« 
re£Uy  upon  the  net  income  of  land-owners  are  moft  con-* 
formable  to  reafon  and  juftice,  and  leaft  burthenfome  to 
the  contributors. 

But  if  this  theory  negle£ls  a  number  of  clrcumftancet 
which  greatly  facilitate  ^  colle^ling  of  a  tax,  and  wluch 
are  even  of  a  powerful  influence  over  its  moral  efie&s  ^ 
and  if  the  beneficial  refults  of  this  influence  outweigh  the 
folitary  advantage  of  a  leflTer  burthen,  the  theory,  as  it 
does  not  embrace  all  pradical  confequences,  is  necefla* 
rily  contradifted  by  pradiice.  Such  is  exadlly  the  cafe 
with  the  queftion  refpe^ling  the  comparative  advantages 
and  inconveniencies  of  the  two  modes  of  impofing  taxes. 

The  habit,  which  men  have  contra&ed  of  confidering 
money  as  the  reprefentativ^  of  every  commodity  that 
ferves  for  their  maintenance  or  comfort,  natiurally  infpires 
them  with  a  great  relufiance  to  part  with  what  money 
Aey  have,  unlefs  it  be  to  fupply  a  want,  or  to  procure  ait 

2  enjoy- 
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CttjoymcuL  To  fpend  money  is  a  pleafure :  but  to  pay  a 
iUbt  eofts  feme  efibrt,  and  to  pay  a~tax  requires  ftill  more, 
becaufe  the  value  obtained  in  exchange  is  not  perfeAly 
•briovs  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  By  laying  the  tax  on 
a  Gonfnmable  commodity,  by  confounding  it  with  the  price 
of  die  latter,  fo  that  the  payment  of  the  duty  and  the  pur* 
chafe  of  an  enjoyment  becomes  one  and  the  fame  a^,  a  wil* 
Uflgneft  IS  excited  in  the  confumer  to  acquit  the  tax.  It  is 
amidft  the  profufion  of  conviviality  that  the  duties  on  wine 
and  other  confumable  articles  are  paid,  and  the  public  Ex- 
chequer finds  a  fource  of  gain  in  the  incitements  to  ex* 
pencesy  oecafioned  by  the  thoughtlefs  fumptuoufnefs  and 
gsdety  ot  hofpitable  entertainments. 
,  The  extreme  divifibiUty  of  indire£l  taxes  into  the  moft 
mtnate  fra&ions,  and  the  facility  afibrded  to  the  contri* 
btttors  of  paying  them  day  by  day,  or  even  minute  by 
nmmte^  confer  upon  them  another  practical  advantage. 
The  artifiuii  who  fpends  part  of  bis  day's  wages  at  his 
fupper^  femetipes  pays  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fra£Uona 
of  four  or  five  different  duties. 

In  dired  taxation  die  impoft  fliews  itielf  without  any 
llifguife.  From  the  imprudence  fo  common  to  the  ge- 
aenfity  of  mankind,  it  comes  upon  the  contributors  un* 
expefbedly,  and  invariably  caufes  fome  inconvenieqce 
and  difcouragement. 

The  partifans  of  direffc  taxation  overlook  diefe  confi* 
derations,  the  importance  of  which  is  however  juftly 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  f  efiefted  on  the  art  (^  go^ 
veming. 

But,  poifibly,  dus  is  not  aH.  An  indire£l  tax,  by  aug<» 
fnentiag  fuoceffively  the  price  of  articles  of  general  con* 
fumption,  at  a  time  when  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity have  contra£led  the  habit  of  this  confump^on,  x&fir 
den  fuch  articles  more  expenfive,  and  forces  thpfe  ^ho 
9arr  defirooa  of  bbtauning  them  to  a  prcqportionate  increafe 
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of  labour  and  induftry.  If  the  tax  be  kept  within  ixne 
limitS)  not  to  difcourage  confumptioni  muft  it  not  aA  a» 
an  incentive  upon  the  adive  and  induftrious  clafles  of  the 
community^  excite  them  to  double  their  efforts^  with  a 
view  to  avoid  renouncing  enjoyments  which  habit  has 
almoft  rendered  neceflary,  and  confequently  give  a  greater 
(cope  to  the  produ£tive  faculties  of  labour  and  to  the  re* 
fources  of  induftry  ?  Will  there  not  be  the  fame  fum  of 
labour  and  induftry  after  the  tax  as  before>  to  fupply  the 
wants  and  ^urnifh  to  the  habitual  enjoyments  of  thofe  who 
compofe  the  zGdve  claDs^  and  over  and  above  this  die  fum 
of  labour  and  induftry  which  has  been  forced  to  provide 
for  the  increafe  of  price  occafioned  by  the  tax  ?  And  thi^ 
duty,  or  this  increafe  of  produce  occafioned  by  the  duty^ 
^eing  expended  by  the  goveminent  that  colie£la  it,  does 
it  not  ferve  to  feed  a  new  clafs  of  confumersj  who  have 
wants  which  the  duty  enables  them  to  fupply  ?  Should 
thefe  conjeAures  be  well  founded,  it  would  follow  thaty 
far  from  being  prejudicial  to  wealth  and  population|  in* 
dire€t  taxes,  wifely  combmed,  tend  to  augment  and  to 
ftrengthen  thofe  two  main  foundations  of  national  pro- 
fperity  and  powett  They  have  that  tendency  precifely^ 
becaufe  they  bear  immedrately  on  the  bulk  of  the  people^ 
and  operate  upon  the  labouring  and  induftrious  or  adtve 
clafTes  of  the  community,  whilft  dired  taxes  aA  only 
Vpon  the  idle  cbfs  of  landowners  j  and  it  is  this  very 
circumftance  which  eftabliihes  the  charaderiftic  diffnreaoe 
between  the  two  modes  of  taxation*,  Thefe  conje^ures, 
which  feem  to  explain  the  moft  furprizing  phenomenon 
in  Political  Economy,  viz.  die  rapid  and  prodigious  'm^ 
creafe  of  wealth  among  nations^  moft  burthened  with  ion 

*  This  obferv^on^  as  may  eafily  be  perceived>  docs  ndt  apply  to 
(ome  indiredl  taxes,  fuch  as  Tolh  for  the  keeping  of  the  Roads* 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  price  of  any  coo* 
iiimable  article^  combine  all  the  t|ic9pvemencies  of  ^Kiin^  witl| 
(h^  of  dire^  taxatipa. 
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iixe&  taxes,  deferve  to  be  more  extenfively  developed 
than  the  limits  of  a  Preface  allow.  But  enough  has 
been  laid  to  warrant  the  aflertion,  that  it  is  not  by  fub« 
mitting  the  theory  of  taxes  to  a  rigorous  and  purely 
mathematical  calculation,  that  their  real  influence  upon. 
die  profpcrity  of  nations  can  be  appreciated. 

Of  the  truths  difcovered  by  the  Economifts,  fome, 
therefore,  are  of  little  ufe  in  pra£iice ;  and  the  applica-* 
tion  of  others  claihes  with  acceflbry  circumftances,  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  theory. 

Whilft  this  fefit  of  philofophers  attracted  the  attention. 
of  Eorope  by  their  fpeculations,  a  more  profound  and 
more  able  obferver  inquired  into  the  fame  fubje£t,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  do£trine  of  Political 
Economy. 

Ai^am  Smd^  ((^fcoyerpd  a  great  truths  the  mod  fruit- 
ful in  confequences,  the  moft  ufefuTin  praAice,  the  fburce 
of  all  the  principles  of  the  fdence,  by  which  die  myfte- 
ries  of  the  origin  and  diftribution  of  wealth  are  unveiled* 
Hayingperceived  that  Labour  is  the  univerfala^nt  mdijL 
'produ£Son'"6(  weaffiE^  lie^pplSeSlumfeirto  analyze  the 
P»«Sffori£rs~^^eS^^  flie'caufes  bj^ 

lfrtQ<£  iB«y  are  pi^uced  and  increased. 
'*TB^'polht  from  which  each  fet  out  to  draw  their  con* 
fequences  eftablifhes  the  difference  between  the  doctrine 
of  Adam  Smith  and  that  of  the  Economifts.  TTiefecon- 
fider  the  Earth  as  the  griinarY  fource  of  all  wealth  ^Smi A 
vegards  Labour  as  the  uniyerfal  agent  by  which  wealdb  is 
produce3r^^iTKe  lupenoirity'brtBeTclioor  oT^tFe  Scot^ 
Profefibr  over  that  of  the  French  philofophers,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  praftical  utility  and  application  of  its  tenets^ 
is  ftrikingly  obvious.  Lifcour  bei^^g  .a  jower  of  wluch 
man  is  the  engine,  the  increafe  of  thispower  has  hanllv 
anr  other  limits  tJ&n3be^3niolf  mSiSnite  bounds  of 
human  mteUij^en^  and  induilry ;  and,  like  thefe  faculties, 
it  is  capable  of  being  guiSed  by  in(lru£tiQn  and  improved 

b^  by 
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by  meditation.    The  earthy  on  the  contrary^  learing  the 

«        influence  which  bbour  has  upon  the  nature  and  quantity 

of  its  produce  out  of  confideration,  the  earth  is^com- 

V     plgteL^^ttt  of  the  power  of  man  with  regard  to  its  extent. 

Us  fituation^  and  its  phyfical  properties. 

Confidered  in  the  light  of  the  French  philofophers,  the 
fcience  of  Political  Economy  hiuft  be  ranked  with  the 
phji/ical  fciencesy  which  are  merely  fpeculative,  and  invefti- 
gate  the  laws  that  regulate  the  objeft  of  their  enquiries : 
but  viewed  in  the  light  of  Adam  Smith,  Political  Economy 
it  conne£led  with  the  moral  fciencny  whofe  tendency  it  is 
to  improve  their  obje£l  and  to  carry  it  to  the  hi^eft  de- 
gree of  perfedion  of  which  it  fufceptible. 

A  few  words  will  explain  the  bafis  of  the  dodrine  of 
Adam  Smith. 

Labour  is  the  power  with  which  a  nation  produces  its 
wealth* 

The  produce  of  this  power  increafes  in  proportion  to 
its  own  increafe. 

-  This  increafe  may  be  either  in  energy  or  in  extent. 
'  Labour  is  incteafed  in  energy  ,when  the  fame  quantum 
of  labour  gives  an  increafed  produce ;  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  labour  acquires  energy,  or  ^iduch 
improve  its  producing  powers,  are,  the  divifion  of  labour, 
and  the  invention  of  machines  calculated  to  iborten  and 
to  facilitate  manual  labour. 

Labour  is  increafed  in  extenty  when  the  number  of 
labourers  in  propcHtiofi  to  the  number  of  confumers  is 
ipcreafi^d.  Thi^  increafe  is  effe£bed  by  the  increafe  of 
capitals,  and  by  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Tlttt  laboyr  may  increafe  both  ways,  and  progreflivefy 
r^ch  ike  maximum  of  energy  and  extent  to  which  it  is 
capable  of  arriving,  according  to  the  (ituation,  the  nature, 
gnd  the  peculiarities  of  a  country,  what  are  the  duties  of 
4fs  gpyermpent  i 
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As  the  diviiion  of  labour,  and  the  inyention  and  im« 
piOTement  of  machines,  fifaefe  two  powerful  means  of 
increafing  the  energy  of  labour,  advance  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  cfthe  market^  that  is  to  fay,  in  proportbn  to  the 
number  of  exchanges  and  to  the  facility  and  promptitude 
with  which  they  can  be  effeded,  let  government  dire£l 
all  its  care  to  extend  the  market.  To  accomplifh  this 
objed,  fafe  and  commodious  roads,  a  good  metallic  cur- 
rency, and  ftri£l  vigilance  over  the  faithful  performance  of 
contraf^s,  are  indifpenfable.  The  more  government  ap-^ 
proximates  perfe£^ion  in  any  one  of  thefe  meafures,  the 
more  it  is  fure  to  give  to  the  national  market  all  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  fufceptible :  but  the  firft  of  the  three  is 
undoubtedly  the  moft  eflential,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fup« 
plied  by  any  other  expedient* 

The  gradual  accunmlation  of  capital  Is  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  the  improvement  of  the  produdive  powers 
of  labour,  and  becomes  the  caufe  of  a  ftiU  further  im- 
provement of  .thefe  powers;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
acctunulation  of  capital  increafes,  it  alfo  augments  the 
extent  of  labour  by  multiplying  the  number  of  labourers 
or  the  quantum  of  national  labour.  This  increafe  of  the 
number  of  individuals  induftrioufly  employed  is  conftantly 
proportionate  to  the  bufinefs  to  which  the  capitals  are 
applied* 

With  regard  to  this  increafe  of  the  produce  of  labour 
the  duty  of  government  is  much  more  eafy.  It  needs 
not  to  a£l  at  all )  it  has  only  to  refrain  from  doing  harm. 
Nothing  is  demanded  of  government,  but  that  it  (hall 
prpted  the  natural  freedom  of  induftry,  keep  open  the 
channels  into  which  it  may  be  carried  by  its  own  tendency, 
Vbandon  it  to  its  impulfe,  and  never  attempt  to  direA  its 
efibrt  one  way  preferably  to  another.  Individualintfireft, 
that  infadm)ly  pi\dfiof  indnitoy^  ifciBfinitriy  httfter  caJf>i- 

l^gdjtofluany  Je tUl  t^tat  tQ,4udgft.  jfterh  .g^aiyLsitt^ 
Aoft  beneficial  to  follow.      Let  government  therefore 

b  3  renounce 
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renounce  alike  th^fyftempf  ptpJubirionsjjfl^^Jb^ui^ 
leMt  no  longer  afpire  to  fetl^ec  induftiy  by  regiilatiaa<>xnr 
to  accelerate^  i^sjpiiiQgreli^^^  let  it  provide  for  a 

moft  unreftrained  competition  of  labour  and  of  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  and  let  its  proteftion  beconggg^^to 
remove  the  obftacles  which  cupidity  or  ignorance  may 
throw  in  the  way  of  an  unlimited  freedom  of  induftry  and 
commerce,  and  capitals  will  operate  naturally^s^d  by  tbi^ 
own  movement  in  ,the  directions  altogether  moft  fuitable 
totEemdividual  intereft  of  the  capitaUft,  and  moft  favour- 
•  afile  to  the  increafe  of  rikroiiy  wealth^'  %^>.^' 
^Such  is  the  dodlrine  of  Adam  Smim,  and  fuch  are  th« 
fruits  to  be  reaped  from  his  immortal  work.  The  evi- 
dence of  its  principle,  and  the  natural  concatenation  of  tht 
confequences  of  this  firft  principle,  impart  to  his  do£lrine 
a  chara£ler  of  fimplicity  and  truth  which  .renders  it  no 
lefs  admirable  than  convincing. 
,*^^HNi?aftef  Kaving  ftated  wherein  the  d6£lrine  of  Adam 
\  Smith  and  that  of  the  Economifts  difi^,  let  us  lee  vriiy 
they  differ  and  wherefore,  agreeing,  as  they  do,  about  the 
neceflity  of  an  unlimited  freedom  of  induftry  and  preach- 
ing" the  fame  condu£):  to  governments,  the  two  fe£ls  have 
yet  been  induced  to  take  different  and  fpmetimes  oppofitet 
roads*. 

Political  Economy  may  be  viewed  in  two  different  lights. 
Its  principles  may  be  inveftigated  in  the  abftraA  or  ai^ 
lutefy,  without  any  regard  to  the  feparate  interefts  of 
nations ;  and  the  caufes  of  the  origin  and  increafe  of 
wealth  may  be  inquired  into  generally,  as  if  there  were 
only  one  fingle  community  of  men  exifting,  and  no 
political  jealoufies  prevailing  between  different  nations 
about  national  power  and  wealth.  Or  the  praiciples  o^ 
political  economy  and  the  caufes  of  the  origin  and  increafe 

*  See  Gamier*9  xxixdi  note  to  his  Frenck  tnaflatioa  of  the: 
mrcaitb  of  Nations. 

of 
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of  national  weahh  may  be  inTeftigated  in  the  concrete 
or  nktivetf  to  a  particular  country* 

Ttie  firft  mode  of  inveftigation  is  more  congenial  with 
die  method  of  fpeculative  fcieiKes  \  the  fecond  of  more 
unmediate  utility* 

The  French  Economifts  hare  treated  Political  Economy 
in  a  more  abftra£b  and  general  point  of  view;  Adam  Smith 
has  almoft  always  treated  it  relatively  to  England  or  any 
particular  country  of  which  he  has  bad  an  oppportunity 
tofpeaL 

In  this  view  of  the  fubjed  it  is  evident  that  matiufac-^ 
tures  and  commerce  may>  like  the  foil,  become  fources  of 
wealth.  An  induftrious  people,  blefTed  with  a  free  and 
itreli-regulated  government,  with  inftitutions  and  public 
works  that  favotlr  and  encourage  indnftry^  abounding  with 
machines,  (engines,  tools,  implements,  and  methods  to 
fliorten  and  facilitate  manual  operations,  rich  in  the  ex« 
perience  and  habit  of  labour;  a  people  thus  endowed 
enjoys  fuch  a  fuperiority  over  many  other  nations  with 
regard  to  msmufa£hiral  induftry  and  commercial  operations, 
^t  it  may  draw  to  itfelf  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  raw 
produce  of  other  countries.  The  perfedion  and  good  tafte 
fsi  iu  manu&ctured  commodities  caufe  them  to  be  fought 
for  by  other  nations,  and  theie,  who  perhaps  could  not  efta- 
bltlh  fuch  manufa&ures  among  themfelves  with  three  or 
four  times  the  quantum  of  labour,  readily  confent  to  ex- 
dange  for  the  manufa£kured  articles  a  quantity  of  their  raw 
prodtK:e  equivalent  to  three  or  four  times  the  labour  which 
the  manttfa£lured  conunodities  have  coft  in  the  manufadur- 
ing  country.  An  article  of  houfehold  furniture  or  a  conve- 
nient implement,  manufadured  with  a  material  uncom- 
monly cheap  and  almoft  of  no  value,  the  manufa£lure  of 
wluch  by  the  help  of  machines  and  particular  methods 
has  employed  only  a  fingle  day  of  labour  reprefented  by 
^^  or  ten  pounds  of  wheat,  if  carried  to  a  country  which 
^t|oys  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  induftrious  country, 
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Is  naturally  talued  by  the  purdufers  not  according  to  th*  * 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  nuy  hare  really  coft,  but  ac« 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  wouM  be 
obliged  to  give  in  their  country  for  an  article  fo  ufeful  or* 
fo  agreeable.     Tliey  therefore  gladly  offer  in  exdiange  of. 
the  manufa£lured  commodity  a  value  reprefenting  four  or 
five  days  of  labour  in  their  own  country,  or  a  quantity  of 
raw  produce  correfponding  to  this  value.     Confequentlyt 
fuch  an  exchange  brings  to  the  manufa£luring  country^ 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  provifions  confumed  by 
the  labourers  who  were  the  manufa&urers  and  carriers  of 
that  commodityi  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  thofe 
provifionS)  or  what  is  the  famC)  double  their  price.  A  nation' 
poffei&ng  every  advantage,  which  caufes  induftry  and 
commerce  to  flourifli  and   profper,  is  sfiually  levying^ 
contributions  upon  le(s  induftrious  nations.     It  appro* 
priates  to  itfelf  part  of  the  produce  of  their  foil.    With 
the  produce  of  the,  labour  of  one  individual  it  purchafes 
or  commands  the  labour  of  four,  and  neceflarily  gains 
over  other  nations  the  value  of  all  the  labour  which  its 
inilitutions,  its  machines,  and  its  experience  enaUe  it  to 
fave.    Such  a  fuperiority  in  the  means  of  labour  muft 
Undoubtedly  prove  a  fruitful  fource  of  wealth  and  one  of 
the  moft  rapid  means  of  fortune,  and  is  confequently  moft 
calculated  to  dazzle  alike  nations  and  individuals. 

The  French  Economifts  have  not  denied  this  important 
and  remifftkble  effe^  of  mgniif^fttirpft  anrt  ffmmitrrf 
ImfAcy  bbfcrved  that  this  fource  of  wealth  and  power 
#ftith  proceeds  .only  from  a  fuperiority  of  induftry  is, 
from  iu  nature,  BffSi^flri"^  ^^  temporary ;  that  it  can 
tali  onlj  as^laogjaguPlh^-JWUo^a.J^^ 
ignorance  aud  unikilfulnefs,  a  ftate  from  which  they  will 
Be  To  tnuclijtljs^  jgiore  .difjpofei.io  .e^ne^get  the  more  t£Sy  ^ 
'"ute^e  n^^^[^^fS4^  tba  .induftsi^na 

nation ;  that  in  proportion  as  other  nations  improve  and 
b^ome  more  ikilful^  the  maau£i£turing  country  amA 

rapidly 
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XTptdij  dedhte  and  be  exposed  to  the  moft  fatal  dictreini-* 
tiest  (bice  in  its  proTl^efous  days  it  muft  neceflarily  hare 
nuuntained  a  population  mtich  more  numerous  than  fuited 
to  its  territory.  It  is  thi6  confideratkm  which  induced  th^ 
Eoonomifts  to  eftablifli  die  neceflity  of  afcendi^  f*^  f|inirA 
ggneral  principks>  and  to  build  die  fcience  uj2S0^a  found- 
agon  tfait  fits  it  fff  ajj  times  and.  all  ,place8.  It  is  thus 
they  were  led  to  imreftigate  thepnioary  principle  of  tho 
origin  of  weahb,  independent  o^  the  means  which  nations^ 
Cke  individuals,  poflefi  of  ac<]trtring^'W£^rtlK  Ohe  of  tKe 
dther,  bj^moreor lefs ^benefTcial  exchanges. 

^  this  more  abftra£l  and  general  point  of  view  there 
cef{iuRty  IS  but  one  fource  of  wealdii— the  foil;  and 
Jbb9OT»  wBaliV£c  fee,  its,  powCTs,  merely  afibrds  the  means 
tg  dxaw-iiDMr^kis^amce/ 

What  in  b£i  is  wealth  in  the  abfolute^and  general 
Meaning  of  the  word  ?— •Whatever  has  received  of  nature 
the  property  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  men  or  of  rendering 
t^ir  life  more  comfortable  or  more  agreeable.  It  is  this 
ttfttutal  property  ^nduch  conftitutes  theintrinCc  value  of 
all  provifions  and  commodities.  The  preparations  which 
they  undergo,  die  diftances  to  which  they  are  conveyed^ 
the  exdumges  to  which  they  ferve,  are  all  founded  upon 
diis  intrinfic  value,  the  only  one  which  is  fought  and  paid 
for.  A  commodity  is  never  paid  for  but  by  the  confumer. 
Ail  the  intermediate  agents  fumiih  merely  advances  or 
loans  I  the  confumer  alone  pays  the  a£tual  price,  he  gives 
m  value,  which-he  does  not  intend  to  obtain  back  from  any 
Qoe  eUe,  and  ia  exchange  of  which  he  confumes.the 
commodity,  that  is  to  lay,  he  fupplies  a  want  or  procures 
himielf  an  enjoyment.  It  is  this  final  deftination  which 
cimftittttes  the  value  of  any  provifion  or  commodity  from 
the  moment  it  begins  to  exift  till  it  is  completely  deftroyed« 
i)ie(d^UdbejQ)ititio^ 

yifioi^  pr  cgoMgo4ity, jnMiy^ndergCy  this  value  remains 
Av^liskte*  .  The  tranfmutations  of  form  and  ihapTare^o 

fit 
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fit  it  fov  confumpdoii  i  the  changes  of  place  to  conrey  k 
to  its  confumer.  Its  true  Talue,  its  natural  property  of 
being  calculated  to  fupply  fome  erf  the  wants  or  flatter  the 
tafte  of  mentis  always  die  fame;  no  human  labour  can  add 
any  tUng  to  it.  When  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  are 
once  produced  and  fepatated  from  die  ground^  their  whole 
iotrinfic  value  confifts  in  the  propetty  which,  by  means  of 
die  requifite  manipulation,  diey  poflefs  of  ferving  to  feed 
a  human  being  for  about  forty  days.  Were  it  not  for  this 
property  they  would  hare  no  more  intrinfic  value  than  fand. 
Whenthefe  hundred  poundsof  wheat  have  been  tranfmuted 
into  flour  and  bread,  this  intrinfic  value  is  ftill  the  fame ; 
dielabour  of  man  has  not  added  any  thing  to  it;  his  labour 
has  merely  fitted  the  wheat  for  confumption;  it  conftandy 
rem^s  food  for  forty  days,  and  nothing  more. 

The  confumers,  who  purchafe  thefe  hundred  pounds  of 
wheat  converted  into  bread,  muft,  it  is  true,  pay  over  and 
i^Knre  the  price  of  the  wheat,  die  wages  of  the  miller  and 
baker  who  have  laboured  for  them,  and  faved  them  the 
labour  whkh  they  would  elfe  have  been  obliged  to  perform 
diemfehres.  It  is  furdier  true  that  in  order  to  pay  thefe 
wages  to  the  millet  and  baker,  die  confumer  muft  part 
^th  fomething  he  pofiefled  and  hand  it  over  mediately  or 
immediately  to  diefe  two  forts  of  hbourers.  Every  poC* 
feflbr  of  a  manufa£hired  article  becomes,  as  it  were,  die 
creditor  of  the  future  confumer  for  the  advances  neceffiuy 
to  prepare  or  to  convey  the  commodity  to  him,  the  teim- 
burfing  of  thefe  advances  being  an  indifpenfable  condition 
of  confumption.  This  preparation  and  this  conveyance^ 
or  the  labour  which  they  require,  is,  in  faft,  a  chatge  laid 
on  the  confumer,  a  trouble  infeparable  fitMn  die  pleafur^ 
of  confuming ;  if  he  does  not  undertake  that  trouble  him- 
felf  he  muft  undoubtedly  indemnify  thofe  who  have  takefi 
it  for  him ;  and  diis  indemnity  can  only  be  given  by^art^ 
falg  with  fome  of  the  wealth  he  is  poflTefled  of  in  exchange 
for  Aek  advances.  But  all  thefe  tranlaftions/  thefe  ex- 
9  changes 
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clianges  between  the  eonfomers  and  the  difierent  laboureft 
who  prepare  the  confimudde  commodity  or  convey  it  to 
the  confmnaersy  evidently  operate  not  the  (malleft  change 
in  the  general  circomftances  of  the  community ;  they  do 
Dot  render  it  ridher,  and  add  m^hing  to  the  fum  total  of 
comoKxiittes  exiftlng  inltRe  na^n.'^'  Whaterer  the  con* 
fiffiVEf^p^f  as  wages  or  profits  was  already  extant  in  his 
•lianda  and  only  psdSesfrom  him  to  the  labourers  whom  be 
pays.  Society*  in  this  refpe&»  might  bo  compared  to  a 
fet  of  perfons  fitting  at  a  gaming  Jablf^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Y^^^^ 
tttdes  of  chances,  ana  combinations  more  or  lefs  Dcilfulf 
fi£pPf  15aule  a  cKaiiseof  pofle^ors  without  adding  a  fingle 
ihiUing  to  the  fum  ^  money  carried  to  theublejLt&i^ 
■mUjf'UUWi;'  TeTwhat  is  it  that  rirets  the  attention^ 
that  inflame  ^  pafliont  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  the 
game^  and  alternately  excites  their  hopes  and  fears  ?^-^ 
It  is  this  paflage  of  the  money  from  one  hand  to  the 
others  this  (ingle  citcumftance  occupies  alike  the  attention 
of  the  players  and  of  ^  fyedators. 

But  men  even  of  the  moft  fpeculative  minds,  could  not 
adopt  a  fyftem  fo  repugnant  to  the  haUts  of  their  life,  and 
to  the  natural  current  of  their  ideas.  At  the  time  it  was 
brought  i[orth,  commerce  had  already  overran  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  long  fince  difplayed  all  it$ 
wonders.  The  tea  of  Cluna,  the  fugar.  and  coflTee  of 
America,  the  cotton  of  Bengal,  &c.  were  habitually  con«p 
fumed  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  at  a  diftance  of  many 
thonfand  miles  from  the  country  where  they  are  produced* 
The  inhabitants  of  an  ifland  in  the  north  of  Europe 
fetched  the  precious  metals  from  Mexico,  to  carry  them  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  bring  back  to  thdr  own  country  the 
vich  produce  of  that  happy  region,  which  produce  they 
afterwards  diftributed  to  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  na« 
tions  that  had  wherewith  to  become  purchafers.  When  the 
Economifts  declared  the  foil  the  only  fource  of  wealth,  men 
could  not  refill  the  weight  of  an  argument  fo  decifive  fov 
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flioft  of  them  and  of  which  Adam  Smith  himfelf  fays^ 
that  it  ought  to  fet  all  difcullions  upon  this  point  at  reft, 
¥12 :  that  numerous  inftances  are  witnefled  of  rapid  and 
brilliant  fortunes,  the  fruits  of  manufactures  and  com* 
merce,  while  agriculture  produces  none  to  be  compared 
to  them.  [B.  IL  Ch.  5.]    Neither  was  national  wealth 
any  where  proportionate  to  the  extent  or  natural  fertility  of 
the  territory)  but  every  where  in  proportion  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  manufadures  and  magnitude  of  commerce  i,  and  this 
obfervation  was  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 
The  paflions  of  men  perhaps  had  alfo  a  (mall  (hare  in  the 
opinion  generally  entertain«MA  about  the  theory  of  Dr.  Quef* 
nay.     Commerce  and  manufa&ures»  which  boafted  of  a 
great  influence  upon  the  profperity  of  empires,  could  not 
patiently  brook  the  epidiet  of  urfroduBivfi  affixed  to  them 
by  the  Economifts.  It  was  confidered  as  an  infult ;  Adam 
Smith  himfelf  could  not  get  rid  of  this  Ihange  prejudice^ 
and  regarded  the  expreffion  as  degrading.     Can  we  wonder 
that  a  theory,  which  fo  ftrongly  oflfended  the  moft  fimple 
and  generally  received  notions,  and  the  demonftration  of 
Hirhich  required  a  profound  inveftigation  of  very  abftradl 
piopofitions,  was  ftrenuoufly  combated    and    reje&ed^ 
when  in  its  very  outfet  it  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
partifans  of  manufai&nres  and  commerce,  and  alarmed 
about  die  folidity  and  importance  of  their  knowledge  all 
tbofe  who  had  ftudied  Political  Economy,  in  the  works 
publiihed  in  France,  almoft  all  of  which  were  written  in 
the  principles  adopted  by  Colbert  ? 

Philofophical  fpeculations  have  no  value  but  as  far  as 
they  are  applicable  to  adlive  life  \  without  this  property  - 
diey  are  idle  dreams.      Adam  Smith  wiflied  to  build  his 
dk|£bjii\e^ji£0  leisabftra£t  and  more  analojy>us 

tio  the  ftjUie  of  h^^  As  it  is  an  undifjputed 

iz(kj  that  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  elevated  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
opulence,  nations  with  hardly  any  territory,  he  chiefly 

applied 
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applied  himfelf  to  imreftigate  the  power  which  imparts  to 
nanufadures  more  perfeAion^  and  to  commerce  more 
a£tivity  and  a  greater  extent.  He  found  this  power  to  be 
labour^  and  afcending  from  thence  to  the  caufes  which 
iocrea^  it,  he  divided  his  theory  into  two  parts. 

In  the  firft  he  ii^uired  into  the  caufes  which  improve 
Jabour,  and  by  giving  it  more  energy  increafe  its  pro* 
dttctng  powers.  It  is  the  divifion  and  fubdivifion  of 
JiJKmr  coupled  with  the  invention  of  ingenious  machines 
calculated  to  fliorten  and  facilitate  labour,  which  con* 
ftitutes  the  fldll  of  the  manufaSlurer.  But  the  increafe  o{ 
the  produce  of  labour  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the 
market.  What  is  it  that  extends  the  market,  that  throws 
it  open  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  world  ?  — -  Coptmfrce^ 
What  are  the  means  of  commerce  ?  —  Roads,  canalsy 
Sbip$i  money  aad  credit. 

In  the  feoond  part  of  his  theory  Adam  Smith  invefti- 
gated  die  caufes  which  fet  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in 
activity,  and  the  origin  of  cafitalsy  their  divers  fundioB% 
their  natural  tendency,  and  their  different  effe&i  upon 
induftry,  according  to  the  nature  of.  the  bufinefs  in  wUdi 
ibej  are  emplo3red. 

Hie  fcnl,  in  his  fyftem,  is  only  confidered  as  a  mamu* 
£si^re  in  whidi  nature  however  a^  in  concert  widi 
Bian,  and  yields  a  produce  without  requiring  any  wages. 
The  profitable  exchanges  refulting  from  more  numerous 
aod  more  perfeA  manufs^ures,  and  firom  a  mcnre  z&ive 
and  more  extenfive  commerce,  being  for  particular  indi- 
viduals as  for  particular  nations,  a  fource  of  wealth  no 
Ie&  rapid  and  no  lefs  abundant  than  an  increafed  raw 
produce,  this  fyftem  has  no,jggca(ion  to  trouble  itfelf  about 
itOrinfic  values^  est  values  confidered  only  with  refpeO:  to 
their  ultimate  deftination.  It  looks  chiefly  to  that  r^r<-  ^ 
fentative  value  affixed  to  every  confumable  commodity  in 
proportion  as  it  undergoes  a  new  degree  of  preparation,  or 

9  limoyai  which  places  it  more  within  tUe  rea<?h  of  tJie 
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confamer  and  renders  it  more  TaluaUe  \  to  that  ff^iiat^gSf 
able  value  wfaick  alone  zSeGts  individual  intereft  and 
occupies  its  attention.  Adam  Smith  wrote  for  a  com* 
nercial  community^  as  he  himfelf  infinuates  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  work  [B.L  Ch.  1 1.];  and  while  the  Econoroifts 
examined  the  fabric  of  (bciety  widi  a  purely  philoibphical 
eye,  be  applied  himfelf  to  demonftrate  its  operations  and 
to  difcpver  the  laws  by  which  they  are  guided. 

From  the  difference  of  die  dbjeSt  in  view  the  two 
dieories  natiurally  kd  to  Afferent  difcoveries:  but  aa 
truth  is  one,  whenever  the  principles  of  one  fyftem  met 
on  the  road  of  the  other,  they  were  acknowledged  as  true 
by  both.  The  theory  of  the  Economtfts  may  be  dif* 
carded  as  lefs  ufeful,  but  not  as  erroneous ;  and  the  pmnts 
in  which  thefe  two  important  fyftems  of  Political  Economy 
agree,  ferve  as  much  to  demonftrate  the  truths  which  thef 
teach,  as  the  obfervations  of  two  aftronomers  ftationed  in 
two  oppofite  fituations  of  the  gbbe  fenre  to  confirm  each 
•ther. 

Unfortunately  the  want  of  method  which  has  frequently 
been  complained  of,  and  the  long  digreflkms,  which  break 
the  thread  of  its  difcuflions  and  in  many  cafes  conK 
l^ely  deftroiy  the  conne&ion  of  its  feveral  parts,  though 
imqueftiooably  the  beft  treatifes  written  on  thefe  fubje{ls» 
render  the  work  of  Adam  Smith  too  difficult  for  begin* 
ners.  They  will  do  wdl  to  perufe  firft  Mr.BoUeau^ 
Intr9duaht9  U  the  Stud}  9/  PJhiaU  Eeommj^%  after 
liaving  methodized  the  elementary  notions  of  the  icience, 
they  will  read  with  'infinitely  more  benefit  the  twq 
firft  books  of  Adam  Smith,  which  contain  his  whole  doc-« 
frine  of  the  origin,  increafe,  and  diftribution  of  national 
wealth,  and  his  fifth  and  laft  book  in  which  be  treats  of  the 

*  An  IfttroduSiom  totbe  Stiufy  of  PoHticamwn^  or  tletmem^ 
fary  Vuvj  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Wealth  ^f  Nations  is  pro* 
ducedf  inereafed^  dijiributed^  and  confumed.  By  D^  Boileau.  LondQi;^ 
primed  for  T.  CadeU  and  W*  Da^rice.  i  toL  Svo.     iS^  y. 

expence^ 
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espences  of  goyemment,  of  the  beft  modes  of  providing 
for  thefe  ezpences^  of  public  debt8»  and  the  influence 
which  they  hare  upon  the  national  profperity.  The  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Adam  Smith  are  rather  hiftorical>  and 
chiefly  ftate  the  caufes  which  have  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  induftry  in  feveral  countries  of  Europe^  and  the  various 
fyftems  of  Political  Economy  anterior  to  his  time. 


AN 
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AN 

INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

OF  THE 

WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

THE  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  ltttrodu<!t, 
fund  which  originally  fupplies  it  with  all  ' 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which 
it  annually  confumes,  and  which  confift  always 
either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour, 
or  in  what  is  purchafed  with  that  produce  from 
other  nations* 

According  ther^^re,  as  this  produce,  or  what 
is  purchaled  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  finaller 
proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  to 
condTume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worf^ 
fupplied  with  a]l  the  neceflaries  and  conve« 
niencies  for  which  it  has  occafion. 

But  this  proportion  muft  in  every  nation  be 
regulated  by  two  diflerent  circumftances ;  firft, 
by  the  fkiU,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which 
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introdoa.  its  laboUF  is  generally  applied ;  and,  fecondly, 
by  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of 
thofe  who  aie  not  fo  employed.  Whatever  be 
the  foil,  climate,  or  extent  of  territory  of  any 
particular  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcantineis 
of  its  annual  fupply  mull,  in  that  particular 
fituation,  depend  upon  thofe  two  circumftances. 
The  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  this  fupply  too 
feems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of  thofe 
two  circumftances  than  upon  the  latter.  Among 
the  favage  nations  of  hunters  and  filhers,  every 
individual  who  is  able  to  work,  is  more  or  lefs 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  endeavoius  to 
provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  neceiTaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  for  himfelf,  or  fuch  of  his 
family  or  tribe  as  are  either  too  old,  or  toa 
young,  or  too  infirm  to  go  a  hunting  and  fifliing. 
Such  nations,  however,  are  fo  miferably  poor, 
that  from  mere  want,  they  are  frequently  re- 
duced^ or,  at  leaft,  think  themfelves  reduced,  to 
the  neceffity  fometimes  of  directly  deftroying, 
and  fometimes  of  abandcming  their  in&nts,  their 
old  people,  and  thofe  afili^ed  with  lingering 
difeafes,  to  perifh  witli  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beafts.  Among  civilized  and  thriving 
nations,  on  the  contrary,  though  a  great  number 
of  people  do  not  labour  at  all,  many  of  whom 
confume  the  produce  of  ten  times,  frequently  of 
a  hundred  times  more  labour  •  than  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  work ;  yet  the  produce  of  tlie 
whole  labour  of  the  fociety  is  fo  great,  that  all 
are  oflen  abundantly  fupplied,  and  a  workman, 

even 
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even  of  the  lowed  and  pooreft  order,  if  he  is  introdaft, 
firugal  and  induilrious,  may  enjoy  a  greater  fliare 
of  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  than 
it  is  poffible  for  any  &vage  to  acquire. 

The  caufes,  of  this  improvement,  in  the  pro- 
du6live  powers  of  labour,  and  the  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  diilributed 
among  the  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
in  the  fociety,  make  the  fubjeft  of  the  Firft  Book 
of  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  a6lual  ftate  of  the  flcill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  labour  is 
applied  in  any  pation,  the  abundance  or  fcanti- 
nefe  of  its  annual  fupply  muft  depend,  during  the 
continuance  of  that  ftate,  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  annually/ 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thofe  who 
are  not  fo  employed.  The  number  of  ufeful  and 
productive  labourers,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
iBvery  where  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
capital  ftock  which  is  employed  in  fetting  them 
to  work,  and  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is 
£o  employed.  The  Second  Book,  therefore, 
treats  of  the  nature  of  capital  ftock,  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  gradually  accumulated, 
and  of  the  different  quantities  of  labour  whidi 
it  puts  into  motion,  according  to  the  different 
ways  in  which  4t  is  employed. 

Nations  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  ikill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  in  the  application  of 
labour,  have  followed  very  diflferent  plans  in  the 
general  conduft  or  dire3;ion  of  it ;  and  thofe 
plans  have  not  all  been  equally  favourable  to  the 
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lotrodua.  greatnefi  of  its  product.  The  policy  <^  tomt 
nations  has  given  extraordinary  enccmragement 
to  theinduftryof  the  country;  that  of  others  to 
the  induftry  of  towns*  Scarce  any  nation  has 
dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  every  fi>rt  of 
induilry.  Since  the  downfaJ  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  policy  of  £ur(^e  has  been  more  favour- 
able to  arts,  manufa3;ures,  and  commerce,  the 
induftry  of  towns;  than  to  agriculture,  the  in^ 
-duftry  of  the  country.  The  circiunftances  which 
feem  to  have  introduced  and  eftabliihed  this 
policy  are  explained  in  the  Third  Book. 

Though  thofe  different  plans  were,  perhaps^ 
firft  introduced  by  the  private  interefts  and  pre* 
judices  of  particular  orders  of  men,  without  any 
regard  to,  or  forefight  of,  their  confequences 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  fociety ;  yet 
they  have  given  occafion  to  very  different  theories 
of  political  oeconomy ;  of  wfaich  fcmie  magnify 
the  importance  of  that  induftry  which  is  carried 
on  in  to¥nis,  others  of  that  which  m  carried  on  in 
the  country.  Thofe  theories  have  had  a  con-* 
fiderable  influence,  not  only  upon  the  opiniona 
of  men  of  learning,  but  upon  the  public  conduft 
of  princes  and  fovereign  ftates.  I  have  endea* 
voured  in  the  Fourth  Book,  to  explain,  as  fully 
and  diftin£tly  as  I  can,  thofe  different  theories^ 
and  the  principal  efie&s  which  they^  have  pro* 
duced  in  different  ages  and  nations.  • 

To  explain  in  what  has  confifted  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  what  has 
been  the  nature  of  thofe  funds,  which,  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations,,  have  fupplied  their  an- 
nual 
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nual  confiimption^  is  the  object  of  thefe  Four  introdua. 
firft  Books.  The  Bftb  and  laa  Book  treats  of 
the  revenue  of  the  fov^eign,  or  commonwealth* 
In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihow ;  firft, 
what  are  the  neceflary  expences  of  the  fovereign, 
or  commonwealth;  which  of  thofe  expences 
ou^t  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribu- 
ti<Mi  of  the  whole  ibciety ;  and  which  of  them, 
by  that  oifome  particular  part  only,  or  of  fome 
particular  members  of  it :  fecondly,  what  are 
the  different  methods  in  which  the  whole  fodety 
may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying 
the  expences  incumbent  on  the  whole  fociety, 
and  what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  in- 
conveniences of  each  of  thofe  methods :  and, 
tfairdty  and  laftly,  what  are  the  reafons  and 
csufiss  which  have  induced  ahnoft  all  modern 
govemmaorts  to  mortgage  fome  part  of  thk 
nvenue,  or  to  contra&  debts,  and  what  have 
been  the  e£red;s  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  teal 
wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  fociety* 
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BOOK    L 

dF  THE  CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PROBUO 
,  TIVE  POWERS  OF  LABOUR,  AND  OF  THE  ORDER 
ACCORDING  TO  WHICH  ITS   PRODUCE    IS   NATU- 
RALLY   DISTRIBUTED    AMONG    THE   DIFFERENT 
RANKS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Divijton  of  Labour. 

BOOK  np^HE  greateft  improvement  in  the  produe* 
^  y  ^  JL  tive  powers  of  labour,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fldll,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with 
which  it  is  any  where  direfted,  or  applied,  feem 
to  have  been  the  effe£ls  of  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour. 

The  effed:s  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  the 
general  bufinefs  of  fociety,  will  be  more  eafily 
underflood,  by  confidering  in  what  manner  it 
operates  in  fome  particular  manufactures.    It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  carried  furtheft  in 
fome  very  trifling  ones;   not  perhaps  that  it 
really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in  others 
of  more  importance:  but  in  thofe  trifling  manu- 
factures which  are  defl^ined  to  fupply  the  imall 
wants  of  but  a  Imall  number  of  people,  the  whole 
number  of  workmen  muft  neceflkrily  be  finall ; 
and  thofe  employed  in  every  different  branch 
of  the  work  can  often  be  collected  into  the  fame 
;  workhoufe. 
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workhoufe,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view  of  c  H  A  P. 
the  Q)e6iaton  In  thofe  great  mannfadtures,  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  deilined  to  fupply  the 
great  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
every  different  branch  of  the  work  employs  fo 
great  a  number  of  woilcmen,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  collect  them  all  into  the  lame  workhoufe.  We 
can  feldom  fee  more,  at  one  time,  than  thofe  em- 
ployed in  one  fingle  branch.  Though  in  fuch 
manufadtures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts, 
than  in  thofe  of  a  more  trifling  nature,  the  divi- 
fion  is  not  near  fo  obvious,  and  has  accordingly 
been  much  lefs  obferved. 

To  take  an  example,  therefore,  from  a  very 
trifling  manufacture ;  but  one  in  which  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  has  been  very  oflen  taken  notice 
of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-maker ;  a  workman  not 
educated  to  this  buiinefs  (which  the  divifion  of 
labour  has  rendered  a  difl:in6t  trade),  nor  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divi- 
fion  of  labour  has  probably  given  occafion), 
could  Icarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmoft  induftry, 
make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  certainly  could  not 
make  twenty.  But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
bufineis  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole 
work  is  a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  branches,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  likewife  peculiar  trades.  One  man  draws 
out  the  wire,  another  ftraights  it,  a  third  cuts  it, 
a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
receiving  the  head ;  to  make  the  head  requires 
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36  OK  two  or  three  diftin6t  operations ;  to  put  it  on^  is 
a  peculiar  bufmefs,  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another  ; 
it  is  even  a  trade  by  itfeli'  to  put  them  into  the 
paper ;  and  the  important  bufinefs  of  making  a 
pin  is,  in  this  manner,  divided  into  about  eigh* 
teen  diiUndfc  operations,  which,  in  fome  manu- 
faftories,  are  all  performed  by  diflinS;  hands, 
though  in  others  the  lame  man  will  fometimes 
perform  two  or  three  of  them.  I  have  feen  a 
finall  manufa3;ory  of  this  kind  where  ten  men 
only  were  employed,  and  where  fome  of  them 
confequently  performed  two  or  three  diftinft 
<^erations.  But  though  they  were  very  poor, 
and  therefore  but  indifferently  accommodated 
with  the  neceflary  machinery,  they  could,  when 
ihey  exerted  themfelves,  make  among  them 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There 
are  in  a  pound  upwards  of  four  thouiknd  pins  of 
a  middling  fize«  Thofe  ten  perfons,  therefore, 
could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty^eight 
thoufand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  perfbn,  therefore, 
making  a  tenth  *part  of  forty«eight  thoufand 
pins,  might  be  confidered  as  making  four  thou^ 
fand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they 
had  all  wrpught  feparately  and  independently, 
and  without  any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  biffinefs,  they  certainly  could  not 
each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhws  not 
one  pin  in  a  day ;  that  is,  certainly,  not  tne  two 
hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thou- 
iand  eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are  at 
prefent  capable  of  p^orpiing^  in  confequence  of 

a  proper 
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»  l^roper  divifion  and  cqmbiBAtion  of  their  chap. 
diflferent  operatioQS.  ^  ^^ 

In  every  other  art  and  numufafture^  the  effe^ 
of  the  divifion  of  lubour  are  fimilar  to  what  they 
are  in  this  very  trifling  one;  though,  in  many  of 
them»  the  labour  can  neither  be  to  much  fub« 
divided,  nor  reduced  to  fo  great  a  fimplicity  of 
operation.  The  divifion  of  labour,  however,  fo 
fSiur  as  it  can  be  introduced,  occafions,  in  every 
art,  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  produ&ive 
powers  of  labour.  The  feparation  of  different 
trades  and  employments  from  one  another, 
feems  to  have  taken  place,  in  confequence  of  this 
advantage.  This  feparation  too  is  generally 
carried  furtheft  in  thofe  countries  which  enjoy  the 
higheft4egree  of  induilryandimprovement;  what 
18  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  (late  of  fociety, 
being  generally  that  of  feveral  in  an  improved 
one.  In  every  improved  fociety,  the  farmer  is 
generally  nothing  but  a  farmer ;  the  manufac-. 
turer,  nothing  but  a  manufa6tiurer.  The  labour 
too  which  is  neceflary  to  produce  any  one  com^ 
pletemanufa^ure,  is  ahnoftalwaysdividedamong 
a  great  niunber  of  hands.  How  many  different 
trades  are  employed  in  each  branch  of  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures,  from  the  growers  of 
the  4ax  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and 
finoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to  the  dyers  and 
dreffers  of  the  doth !  The  nature  of  agriculture, 
indeed,  does  not  admit  of  fo  many  fubdivifions 
of  labour,  nor  of  fo  comjdete  a  feparation  of  one 
bufineis  from  another,  as  manufadtures.  It  is 
impoffible  to  feparate  fo  entirely,  the  bufinefs  of 

the 
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B^  O  O  K  the  grazier  from  that  of  the  corn-farmer,  as  the 
'•       trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  feparated 
from  that  of  the  fmil^.    The  ipiimer  is  almoft 
always  a  diftin6t  perfon  from  the  weaver  j  but 
the  ploughman,  the  harrower,  the  fower  of  the 
feed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  corn,  are  often  the 
fame.     The  occafions  for  thofe  different  forts  of 
labour  returning  with  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  it  is  impoffible  that  one  man  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  any  one  of  them.     This 
impoffibility  of  making  fo  complete  and  entire  a 
feparation  of  all  the  different  branches  of  labour 
employed  in  agriculture,  is  perhaps  the  reafon 
why  the  improvement  of  the  produ6li  ve  powers  of 
labour  in  this  art,  does  not  always  keep  pace  with 
their  improvement  in  manufaQ:ures.     The  moft 
opulent  nations,  indeed,  generally  excel  all  their 
neighbours  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manufac- 
tures;   but  they   are  commonly   more  diftin- 
guiflied  by  their  fuperiority  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.     Their  lands  are  in  general  better 
cultivated,  and  having  more  labour  and  expence 
bellowed  upon  them,  produce  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  natural  fertility  of  the 
ground.     But  this  fuperiority  of  produce  is  fel- 
dom  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  fupe- 
riority of  labour  and  expence.    In  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  the  rich  country  is  not  always 
much  more  produ6tive  than  that  of  the  poor ;  or, 
at  leaft,  it  is  never  fo  much  more  productive,  as 
it  commonly  is  in  manufa6tiu'es.    The  corn  of 
the  rich  country,  therefore,  will  not  always,  in 
the  fiune  degree  of  goodneis,  come  cheaper  to 
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Aarket  than  that  of  the  poor.    The  com  ofcHAP. 

Poland,  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,  is  as  ^ J^ 

cheap  as  that  of  France,  notwithftanding  the 
jiiperior  opulence  and  improvement  of  the  latter 
country.     The  com  of  France  is,  in  the  com 
provinces,  fully  as  good,  and  in  moll  years  nearly 
about  the  feme  price  with  the  com  of  England, 
though,  in  opulence  and  improvement,  France  is 
perhaps  inferior  to  England.     The  com-lands  of 
England,  however,  are  better  cultivated  than 
tfaofe  of  France,  and  the  com-lands  of  France 
are  feid  to  be  much  better  cultivated  than  thoCe  of . 
Poland.    But  though  the  poor  country,  notwith- 
ftanding the  inferiority  of  its  cultivation,  can,  in 
fbme  meafure,  rival  the  rich  in  the  cheapnels  and 
goodnels  of  its  com,  it  can  pretend  to  no  fuch 
competition  in  its  manufa6hires ;  at  leafl  if  thofe 
manufa£tures  fuit  the  foil,  climate,  and  fituation 
of  the  rich  country.    The  filks  of  France  are 
better   and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England, 
becaufe  the  filk  manufacture,  at  leaft  under  the 
prefent  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw 
filk,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  the  climate  of  England 
as  that  of  France.     But  the  hard-ware  and  the 
coarfe  woollens  of  England  are  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  fuperipr  to  thofe  of  France,  and  much 
cheaper  too  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodneis.    In 
Poland  there  are  faid  to  be  fcarce  any  manufac- 
tures of  any  kind,  a  few  of  thofe  coarfer  houfe- 
hold  manufactures  excepted,  without  which  no 
country  can  well  fubfift. 

This  great  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  work, 

which,  in  confequence  of  thedivifion  of  labour, 

2  the 
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B  o  o  K  tiie  iame  number  of  people  are  capable  <tf  ptx» 
J*  forming,  is  owing  to  three  di£ferent  circum* 
fiances ;  firft,  to  the  increafe  of  dexterity  in  eveiy 
particular  workman ;  fecondly,  to  the  fitving  <^ 
the  time  which  is  commonly  loft  in  paflSng  from 
one  fpecies  of  work  to  another  $  and  lafUy,  to 
the  inventioia^  of  a  great  number  of  madiines 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and  osiaUe 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

Firfl,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of 
the  workman  neceflorily  increafes  the  quantity  of 
tile  work  he  can  perform ;  and  the  divifion  of 
labour,  by  rediidng  every  man^s  bufineft  to 
fbme  one  fimple  operation,  and  by  making  this 
Iteration  the  fole  employment  of  his  Hfe,  necef^ 
&rily  increafes  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman.  A  common  finith,  who,  though 
accuftomed  to  handle  the  hammar,  has  never 
been  ufed  to  make  nails,  if  upon  fbme  particular 
occafion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it,  will  fcarce,  I 
am  aflured,  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
hundred  naih  in  a  day,  and  tliofe  too  very  bad 
ones.  A  fmith  who  has  been  accuflomed  to 
make  nails,  but  whofi^  fole  or  principal  bufine& 
has  not  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  feldom  widi 
his  utmoft  diligence  make  more  than  ei^^ 
hundred  or  a  thou&nd  naib  in  a  day*  I  have  feen 
fevend  boys  under  twaity  years  dTage  who  had 
never  exerpifed  any  other  trade  but  that  of 
making  nails,  and  who,  when  they  exerted  thenu 
felves,  could  make,  each  of  them,  upwarcb  of 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  naib  in  a  day.  The 
making  of  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  aieans  one 
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of  the  fimpleft  qperatbns.     The  &me  perfim  c  H  A  k 

blows  the  bdlows,  ftirs  or  mends  the  fire  u  , ^ 

there  is  occa£on,  heats  the  iron,  and  forges  everj 
part  of  the  nail :  In  forging  the  head  too  he  is 
ohUged  to  change  his  tools.  The  different  ope* 
rations  into  which  the  making  of  a  pin,  or  of 
a  metal  button,  is  fubdivided,  are  all  of  them 
mudi  more  fimple^  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
perfon,  of  whofe  life  it  has  been  the  ible  bufineis 
,  to  perform  them^  is  ufually  much  greater.  The 
rapidily  with  which  fbme  of  the  operations  of 
thofe  manufactures  are  performed,  exceeds  what 
the  human  hand  could,  by  thofe  who  had  never 
ieen  them,  be  fuppded  capable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,  the  advantage  which  is  gained  by 
laving  the  time  commonly  loft  in  paffing  from 
one  fort  of  work  to  another,  is  much  greater 
than  we  Ihould  at  firft  view  be  apt  to  imagine 
It.  It  is  impoffibk  to  pais  very  quickly  fixua 
one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on 
in  a  difierent  place,  and  widi  quite  different  tools* 
A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a  finall  fkno^ 
muft^  lofe  a  good  deal  of  time  in  paffing  from  his 
loom  to  the  field,  and  firom  the  field  to  his  loonu 
When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
ISime  workhoufe,  the  lofs  of  time  is  no  doubt 
]tfuchle&  It  is  even  in  this  cafe,  however, 
very  confideraUe.  A  man  conunonly  iaunters 
a  Uttle  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  ibrt  of  em- 
l^oyment  to  another.  When  he  firft  begins  the 
new  work  he  is  feldom  very  keen  and  hearty ; 
his  mind,  as  they  fay,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for 
ibme  time  he  rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good 

piu'pofe. 
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B  00  K  purpofe.  The  habit  ofiauntering  and  of  indolent 
carelefs  application,  which  is  naturally,  or  rather 
neceflarily  acquired  by  every  country  workman 
who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools 
every  half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty 
different  ways  almoft  every  day  of  his  life ;  ren* 
ders  him  almoft  alwa3rs  flothful  and  lazy,  and 
incapable  of  any  vigorous  application  even  on 
the  moft  prefling  occalions.  Independent,  there- 
fore, of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexterity,  this 
caufe  alone  muft  always  reduce  confiderably 
the  quantity  of  work  which  he  is  capable  of 
performing. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  every  body  muft  be  fen- 
fible  how  much  labour  is  facilitated  and  abridged 
by  the  application  of  proper  machinery.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  give  any  example.  I  ftiall  only 
obferve,  therefore,  that  the  invention  of  all  thofe 
machines  by  which  labour  is  fo  much  facilitated 
and  abridged,  feems  to  have  been  originally 
owing  to  the  divifion  of  labour.  Men  are  much 
more  likely  to  difcdver  eafier  and  readier  me- 
thods of  attaining  any  object,  when  the  whole 
attention  of  their  minds  is  dire6led  towards  that 
fingle  object,  than  when  it  is  diffipated  among  a 
great  variety  jof  things.  But  in  confequence  of 
the  divifion  of  labour,  the  whole  of  every  man's 
attention  comes  naturally  to  be  dire^ed  towards 
fome  one  very  fimple  objefl:.  It  is  naturally  to 
be  expe6led,  therefore,  that  fome  one  or  other 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  eacli  particulajr 
branch  of  labour  ihould  foon  find  out  eafier  and 
readier  methods  of  performing  their  own  partieu- 
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lar  work,  wherever  the  nature  of  it  admits  of  fuch  c  H  A  fe 
improvement.  A  great  part  of  the  machines  ^ 
made  ufe  of  in  thoie  maniifa£hu'es  in  which 
]d[>our  is  moil  fubdiVided,  were  ori^ally  the 
inventions  of  common  workmen,  who  being  eadi 
of  them  employed  in  fome  very  fimple  operation, 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  towards  iSnding 
out  eafier  and  readier  methods  of  performing  iU 
Whoever  has  been  much  accuftomed  to  vifit  fuch 
manu£i6tures,  miift  frequently  have  been  fliewn 
very  pretty  machines,  which  were  the  inven- 
tions of  fiich  workmen,  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
quicken  their  own  particular  part  of  the  work. 
In  the  firft  fire-engines,  a  boy  was  conftantly 
employed  to  open  and  fliut  alternately  the  com- 
munication between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder, 
according  as  the  piflon  either  afcended  or  de* 
fcended.  One  of  thofe  boys,  who  loved  to  play 
with  his  companions,  obferved  that,  by  tying  a 
firing  from  the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened 
this  communication  to  another  part  of  the  ma* 
chine,  the  valve  would  open  and  fliut  without 
his  affiflance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  divert 
himfelf  with  his  play-fellows.  One  of  the  greateft 
improvements  that  has  been  made  upon  this 
machine,  fince  it  was  firft  invented,  was  in  this 
manner  the  difcovery  of  a  boy 'who  wanted  to 
iave  his  own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  been  the  inventions  of 
thofe  who  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  machines. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
kigenuity  of  the  makers  of  the  machines,  when 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  make  them  became  the  bufinefi  of  a  peculiaif 
/•_  ,  trade ;  andibme  by  that  of  thofe  who  are  called 
philofophers  w  men  of  {peculation,  whofe  trade 
it  is  not  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  ob&rve  every 
thing ;  and  who,  upon  that  account,  are  often 
ciqMible  of  combining  tc^ether  the  powers  of 
the  mod  diftant  and  diffimilar  objed»«  In  the 
progreft  of  fociety,  philofophy  or  ^culation 
becomes,  like  every  other  employment,  the  prin^ 
dpal  or  fek  trade  and  occupation  of  a  particular 
dafi  of  citizens*  Like  every  other  employment 
ti90,  it  is  fubdivided  into  a  great  number  of  diC> 
ferent  bxAttches,  each  of  which  afibrds  occupa* 
tion  to  a  peculiar  tribe  or  clafs  of  philofofrfiers ; 
and  this  fubdivifion  of  employment  in  philo« 
fopfay,  as  well  as  in  every  other  bufineis,  im- 
proves  dexterity,  and  faves  time.  Each  indi- 
vidual becomes  more  eiqpert  in  his  own  pecii« 
Uar  branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the  whole, 
and  the  quantity  of  fcience  is  confiderably 
increased  by  it« 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  prodoc** 
tions  of  all  the  difierent  arts,  in  confequence 
of  the  divifion  of  labour,  which  occafions,  in> 
weU*g0vemed  fociety,  that  univerfal  opulence 
which  extends  itfelf  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  tiie 
people.  Every  workman  has  a  great  quanti^ 
of  his  own  work  to  difpofe  of  beyond  what  he 
himfelf  has  occafion  for ;  and  every  other  work' 
man  being  exa6tly  in  the  fame  iituation,  he  is 
enabled  to  exchange  a  great  quantity  of  his 
own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  ccmies 
to  the  fame  thing,  for  the  price  of  a  great  quan- 
4  tity 
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tity  of  thdrs.    He  fiipplies  them  abimdkntty chap* 
with  what  they  have  bccafion  f€nry  and  they       ^ 
Mdommodate  him  as  amply  with  7whst:he  has 
oecafion  for,  and  a  general  plenty  diffiifes  itfelf 
through  all  the  different  ranks  of  thefocieitiy. 
'  Obferve  the  accommodation  of  tiiemoftoom« 
Hum  artifeer  or  day-labourer  ih  a  civilieed  and- 
ftiiving  coimtry,  and ybu  ^^illperceivethot  the 
number  of  people  of  whofe  induftity  a  part^^ 
thoogh  but  a  finall  part,  hie  bemi:^it^loyedan' 
procuring  him  this  accommo^ticAiv  exceeds  all 
eomputation^    Hie  woollen  coat^  ibr  example, 
which  covers  the  day^btbonrer^  as  coaife  and. 
rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  produce  of  the 
joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  workanen* 
The  ihepherd,  the  forter  of  ^the  wool,  the.woc^-! 
comber  or  carder^  the  dyer,  tbefbribfaler,  the. 
^nner,  the  weaver,  t^;foller,^lhe  dreiler,  with 
many  others,  muft  afl  join  tbeir  different  arta 
in  order  to  comjdete  ev6n  this  homdy  produc- 
tion. How  many  merchants  un4  carri^,  befides, 
muft  have  been  employ^  in  tranQjorltiBg  tiie 
materials  from  fome  of  thofe  working  to  others  - 
who  oft^  live  in  a  veiy  diftant  part  a£  tile  ooun-^ 
try!   how  much  conuiH»rce  and  navigation  in 
particular,  how  many  ih^-builders^  ftilors,  ikil* 
makers,  rope^inakers,  niuft  have  been  employed; 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  di£fef  ent  kirags 
made  ufe  of  by  the  dyer,  which  often  aome  from' 
the  remoteft  comers  of  the  woddK   What  a 
variety  of  labour  too  is  neceffary  in  order  to 
produce  the  tools  of  themeaneft  of  tho^  work- 
men!    To   lay  notiiing  of  ilich  complicated 
rox*  /.  c  machines 
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BbdKmacliiQaBatthefliip  df  the  MLot^  the  mUl  of 
the  fiiStf^  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weavw^  lefr 
tis  conficb^  only  what  a  variety  of  hybour  k 
fequifitd  in  order  to  form  that  very  fimple 
ixiachine,  the  jd^eara  with  which  the  ihepherd 
dipa  the  wooL  The  miner^  the  builder  of  tho 
fiirsaoe  fiir  indtixig  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  tim<« 
tier,  the  borncr  of  the  dbarcoal  to  be  made  u£b 
of  in  tftie  finehiog^houfe,  the  brick-maker,  the 
bricUayer,  the  workmen  who  attend,  the  fucnact^ 
the  milUwxig^  the  forger,  the  fmiith,  muft  all 
of  then  join  their  di&rent.arts  in  order  to  pro* 
dace  them.  Were  we  to  examine,  in.  the  &me 
manner^  all  the  different  patts  of  his  dreft  aad 
honfehflld  fbmitiire,  the  coarfe  linen  &irt  which, 
be  wears  next  his  ikin,  the  fhoes  which  cover  his 
feet,  the  bed  ndiich  he  liea  on,  and  all  the  di£* 
&timi  parts  ^vdiich  compoli^  it,  the  kitcfaen-gsate 
at  which  he  j^^iarea  hk  vidluals,.  tibe  coab 
which  be  asakes  ufe  t^  for  that  purpofe,  dug 
fitmi  the  bowek  of  the  earthy  and  brought  to 
htm  peifhaps  by  a  lioi^  lea,  and  a  loi^  laud 
carriage,  all  the  Other  utenfils  of  his  kitchen^ 
all  the  fiuniture  of  his  taUe,  the  kmvea  and 
forks^  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which 
he  ferves  up,  and  divides  bia  viftoals,  the  di£» 
fiirent  hands  employed  in  preparii^  his  bread 
and  his  beer,  the  ^b&  window  which  lets  in  the 
beat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and 
ihe  rain,  with  all  the  knowledge  add  art  reqttt- 
fite  for  preparing  that  beautiful  and  happv  in^ 
TStttion,  without  which  the&  northern  pinrts  of 
t9be  worid  c<mld  foarpe.  have  affiircted  a  nety 

comfort- 
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Comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  tool^  P  B  A  ?^ 
<lf  all  the  4ifferei)t  workmen  employed  in  pro-  ,^JJ^ 
dinging  tb<^e  different  conveniences ;  if  w$  ex« 
amine,  I  fay,  al)  th^fe  things,  and  confidei^  what 
H  rariety  of  labour  is  employed  about  eaxih  of 
them,  we  fliall  be  fenfible  that  withovt  the  affi^ 
anee  and  co^p^ation  Of  many  thoulands^  the 
very  meaneit  perfcm  in  a  civilized  country  could 
not  be  provided,  even  according  to^  what  Wft 
Very  £Ufely  imagme,  the  eaiy  and  fimple  jeiannei^ 
in  wbif^  t^  is  commonly  accommodated.  Coqu 
pared)  itiideed^  with  the  n^ore  ei^travagant  luxurj^ 
€f  l&e  great,  ¥s  accommodation  muft  no  doubt 
appear  extremeljr  fimple  and  6aly;  tmd  yet  it 
may  be  true»  p^ui^s^  t^t  the  actfOmmodtdipil 
of  an  European  pfioice  d9e»  not  alway9  fo  rmitli 
eipeeed  that  of  «xi  i^idudidoua  and  frugal  peafant; 
aa  tbe  accommodatioA  (^the  latter  excbod?  t^a( 
of  ntany  an  iMHcan  twig,  the  abfdltttf  tM^ 
of  the  Uvea  and  Uberti^  of  ten  tbo\)&ad  ])ake4 


star 
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Qf  Ift^  Principk  "whieh  gives  oeeq/um  to  ike  Hivu 

THI$  divifioa  of  labour^  fh}m  which  fo  chap. 
many  advantages  are  derived,  is  pot  ori-.^_^__^ 
^ally  the  ^fkSt  of  any  human  wifdom,  which 
igoisdeea  and  intends  that  g^iera)  opulence  to 
c  %  which 
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tf  6  d  K  which'  it  gives  occafion^  It  is  the  neceflary, 
^^  thougfe  very  flow  and  gradual,  confequence  of 
a  certain  ptopenfity  iri  human  nature  which  has 
in  view  rio  filch  extertfive  utility ;  the  propen- 
iSty  to  trucks  barter,  and  e^tchange  one  tinng 
for  another; 

XVhether  this  propenfity  be  one  of  thofe  ori- 
^nal  principles  in  human  nature,  of  whi^^h  no 
further  account  can  be  given ;  or  whether,  as 
feems  more  probable,  it  be  the  neceflary  con- 
ftquence  of  the  faculties  of  reafori  and  Ipeecb, 
it  belongs  not  to  our  prefent  fubjeft  to  enquire. 
It  is  commim  to  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in 
no  other  race  of  animals,  which  feera  to  know 
neither  this  nor  any  other  i]pecies  of  centrals. 
Two  greyhounds,  in  running  down  the  fame 
hare,  have  fometimies  the  appes^ance  of  acting 
in  fome^fort  of  concert.  Each  turns  her  towards 
his  companion,  or  endeavours  to  intercept  her 
when  his  companion  turns  her  towards  himfelf. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  effeft  of  any  contraft, 
but  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of  their  paf- 
fions  in  the  lame  obje6l;  at  that  particular  time. 
Nobody  ever  faw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  deli- 
berate  exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with 
another  dog.  Nobody  ever  faw  one  animal  by 
its  geftures  and  natural  cries  fignify  to  another, 
this  is  mine,  that  yours  ;  I  am  willing  to  give 
this  for  that.  When  an  animal  wants  to  obtain 
fomething  either  of  a  man  or  offanother  anin&I^ 
it  has  no  other  means  of  perfuafion  but  to  gain 
the  favour  of  thofe  whofe  fervice  it  requires.  A 
puppy  fawiis  upon  its  dam,  and  a  fpaniel  endea- 
vours 
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vours  by  a  thoufand  attraftions  to  engage  the  chap. 
attention  of  its  matter  who  is  at  dinner,  when        ^* 
it  wants  to  be  fed  by  him*     Man  fometimes  ufes 
the  &me  arts  with  his  brethren,  and  when  he 
has  no  other  means  of  engaging  them  to  a6i; 
according  to   his   inclinations,  endeavours  by 
every  fervile  and  fawning  attention  to  obtain 
their  good  will.     He  has  not  time,  however, 
to  do  this  upon  every  occafion.     In  civilized 
fociety  he  ilands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the 
co-operation  and  afliftance  of  great  multitudes, 
while  his  whole  life  is  fcarce  fuificieht  to  gain 
the  friendfhip   of  a  few  perfons;    In  almofl 
every  other  race   of  animals  each  individual, 
when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,   is  intirely 
independent,  and  in  its  natural  ftate  has  occa- 
iion  for  the  aiEftance  of  no  other  living  crea- 
ture.   Bat  man  has  almoft  conftant  occafion 
for  the  help  of  his  brethren^  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to.  expeS  it  from  their  benevolence 
only.     He  will  be  more  likely  to  prevail  if  he 
can  intierei^  their  felf-love  in  his  favour,  and 
Ihew  them  that  it  is  for  their  own  ^vantage 
to*  do  for  him  \xihat  he  requires  of  th^n.    Who- 
ever offers  to  another  a  bargain  of  any  kind, 
prc^oles  to  do  this:   Give  me  that  which   I 
want,  and  you  (hall  have  this  which  you  want, 
is  the  meaning  of  every  fucb  offer ;  and  it  is 
in  this  manner  that  we  obtain  from  one  another 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  good  offices  which 
we  iland  in  need  of.    It  is  not  from  the  bene*^ 
volence  of  the  butcher,  the  brewer,   or  the 
baker,  that  we  expedt  our  dinner,  but  from  their 
c  3  regard 
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S  6  0  K  regard  to  Aieit  own  interdt  We  addrefs  oui^ 
}' _^  felveSy  not  to  their  humanity  bat  to  their  felf-, 
love,  and  never  talk  to  then^  of  our  own  necef* 
fities  but  of  their  advantages.  Nobody  but  a 
beggar  chufes  to  dq)end  chiefly  upon  the  bene*, 
ycdoice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  l^yen  a  beggar 
does  not  dq>end  upon.it  entirely.  The  chanty 
of  wdl-difpofed  people,  indeed,  fupplies  him 
with  tiie  whole  fund  of  his  fubfifience.  But 
though  this  jprindple  ultimately  {provides  him 
with  all  the  neoeflaries  of  lifb  which  he  has. 
occafion  for,  it  neither  does  Hot  dan  provide 
him  >Fith  them  as  he.  has  oooaficm  for  them. 
The  greater  part  of  his  occafional  wants  are 
fopplied  in  the  iame  ma^ner  aa  thofe  of  other 
people,  by  treaty^  by  baiter,  and  by  j^urchafe. 
Widi  the  money  which  one  man  give;  him  he 
purchaie^  food.  The  old  cloaths  which  another 
beftows  ppon  him  he  exchanges  for  Other  old 
cloaths  which  fiiit  him  better,  or  for  lodging, 
or  for  food,  Or  for  money^  with  ii^ch4ie 
dan  buy  either  food,  do4ths,  or  lod|a;ing,  as  he 
has  Occafion. 

As  it  is  by  treaty,  by  barter,  iipd  by  purchafe, 
that  we  obtiednfhmi  one  another  the  greater  jMurt 
of  thofe  mutual  good  offices  which  we  ftand  in 
need  of,  fo  it  is  this  fame  trucking  di^[>ofition 
which  originally  gives  occafion  to  the  divifion 
of  labour.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  fhepfaerds 
a  particular  perfon  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for 
example,  with  more  readine&  and  dexterity 
than  any  other.  He  frequently  exchanges  them 
for  cattiie  or  for  vemfon  with  hk  companions  ^ 

and 
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atnd^  finds  at  laft  that  he  can  ill  this  ]n«mrg«fc  CB4K 
more  cattle  andvenifim^  than  if  he  huttMfwent  ,_^^ 
to  the  field  to  catdi  them.    From  a  regaxd  to 
his  own  interefii,  therefore,  the  making  of  bows 
and  arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  bofinefi^  and 
he  becomes  a  fort  of  armourer.    Aiiotber  excdi 
in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  tittle 
huts  or  ntoveable  houfes.    He  is  accuilomed  to 
be  of  ufe  in  this  way  to  his  nei^foours,  wbo 
reward  him  in  the  fame  manner  witJi  cattle  Gcnd 
with  venifbn,  till  at  laft  he  finds  it  his  ittteraft 
to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  this  employinuit^ 
and  to  become  a  fort  of  houfe-carpeater.    In 
the  ikme  manner  a  third  becomes  a  fitiith  ot  % 
brazier;  a  fourth  a  tanner  or  drefler  of  htdei 
or  flcins,  the  principal  part  of  the  cktldng  of 
iavages.     And  thus  Ihe  certainty  <tf  being  able 
to  exchange  all  that  furplus  part  dT  the  pro« 
duce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  abovti 
his  own  confumption,   for  fuch  patts  of  tiie 
prodtice  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  may  hate 
occafion  for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply 
himMTto  a  particular  ocpupation,  and  to  <^ti« 
vate  and  bring  to  perfection  whatev^  talent  ot 
genius  he  may  poiTeft  for  that  parttctilar  fpeoM 
of  bufinefe. 

1^  difi^ence  of  natural  taints  in  diffisrenl 
men  is,  in  reality,  much  leik  than  we  an  aware 
of;  and  the  very  different  genjtra  wl^ch  appeara 
to  tjffiftinguifli  men  (^  diflferent  p^cfefflons,  whea 
grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  muiy  occa>« 
fions  fi>  much  the  caufe,  as  the  eflfeft  of  tb^ 
4ivi&)n  of  labour*  The  diffidence  between  tte 
c  4  moii 
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BOOK  mofl  dfiffimilar  charafters,  between  a  philofopher 
^^.^^  and  a  commou  ftreet  porter,  for  examine,  fe^ma 
to  arHe  not  fi>  much  from  nature,  as  from  habit, 
cuftom,  and  education.    When  they  came  into 
the  world,  and  for  the  firft  fix  or  eight  years  of 
Aeir  exiftence,  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much 
alike, .  and  neither  their  parents  nor  playfel-* 
lows  could  perceive  any  remarkable  difference. 
Aboxj^t  thftt  age,  or  foon  after,  they  come  to  be 
enqiloyed  in  very  different  occupations^    The 
diffidence  of  talents  corner  then  to  be  taken  no* 
iice  of,  and  widais  by  degrees,  till  at  laft  the 
vanity  of  the  philoii»pber  is  willing  to  acknow* 
ledge  fcaiK^e  any  refemblance.    But  without  th^ 
dij^fition  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  every 
man  muft  have  procured  to  himfelf  every  nece^ 
fery  and  conveniency  of  life  which  he  wanted. 
All  muft  have  had  the.iame  duties  to  perform, 
imd  the  iame  work  tp  do,  and  there  could  hav^ 
l^een  na  fiich  difference  of  employn^ent  as  could 
ak»e  give  oocafion  to  any  great  difference  of 
Taz^%c». 

.  As  it  is  this  difpofition  which  forms  that  difr* 
ference  of  talentSt  fo  remarkable  among  men  of 
different  profeifions,  fo  i^  is  this  fame  di^fition 
which  renders  that  difference  ufefuL  Many 
tribes  of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  all  of  the 
iame.fpecies,  derive  from  nature  a  much  mor^ 
fismarkable  diftindtion  of  genius,  than  what, 
antecedent  to  cuftom  and  education,  appears  to 
take  place  among  men.  By  nature  a  philofb* 
pher.  is  not  in  genius  and  diipofition  half  fo  differ* 
5Dnt  from  %  ftreet  porter,  as  a  maftiff  is  from  ^ 

grey- 
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greyhouiid,  or  a  greyhound  from  a  fpaniel,  or  chap. 

this  laft  from  a  fhepherd's  dog.    Thofe  different  ^  J^ 

tribes  of  animals,  however,  though  all  of  the 

feme  fpecies,   are  of  fcarce  any  ufe  to  one 

another.     The  ftrength  of  the  maftiff  is  not  in 

the  leafl  fupported  either  by  the  fwiftnefs  of 

the  greyhound,  or  by  the  iagadty  of  the  Qianiel, 

or  by  iJie  docility  of  the  fhepherd's  dog.    The 

effe&s  of  thofe  different  geniufes  and  talents; 

for  want  of  the  powec  or  diipofition  to  barter 

and  exchange,  cannot  be  brouglit  into  a  com* 

mon  flock,  and  do  not  in  the  lead  conteibnte 

^  to  the  better  accommodaticm  and  conveniency 

of  the  ^cies*     Each  animal  is  ftill  dbliged  to 

fapport  and  defend  itfelf,  feparately  and  indci- 

pendently,  and  derives  no  fort  of  advantage 

from  that  variety  of  talents  with  which  natofe 

has  diflinguifhed  itk  fellows.     Among  men,  on 

the  contrary,  the  moil  diffimilar  geniufes  are  of 

4ife  to  one  another ;  the  different  produces  dT 

their  reipeftive  talents,  by  the  general  diQiofi- 

tion  to  truck,   barter,   and  exchange,  beurg 

i>r<Highty   as  it  w»e,  into  a  common  .ftock^ 

.where  every  man  may  purchafe  whatever  patt 

of  the  produce  of  oUier  men^^  talents  he  haa 

oe^^Bon  fort 
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CHAP.   IIL 

TJUa  the  DM/tdn  qf  Labour  is  Umited  by  the 
Ea:tent  qfthe  Market. 

AS  it  id  the  power  k£  exchanging  diat  givesr 
ocoAfion  to  the  divifion  of  labour,  fo  the 
extetit  of  this  divifion  muft  always  be  limited 
by  tiu^ettent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  extent  of  the  market.  When  die  market 
is  very  finall,  no  perfon  ceo  have  any  encoumge- 
ment  to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  one  employ- 
ment, fi)r  want  of  the  power  to  exchange  all  that 
iurplua  part  of  the  produce  <£  his  own  labour, 
whkh  is  over  and  above  his  own  confiimptvM^ 
for  fuch  part  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  1»- 
bour  as  be  has  occafion  fin-.* 

There  are  fome  forts  of  induftry,  even  of  the 
loweft  kind^  wliich  can  be  carried  on  no  wlmre 
but  in  A  great  town.  A  porter,  for  example, 
can  £nd  employment  and  fidbfiftence  in  no  otiier 
place.  A  village  is  by  much  too  narrow  * 
Inhere  &Rr  him ;  ev«i  an  ordinaiy  market  umti 
is  fcarce  large  enough  to  afibrd  him  coftftant 
occupation.  In  the  lone  houfes  and  very  finaU 
villages  which  are  Icattered  about  in  fo  ddert 
a  country  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  every 
fiuiner  muft  be  butcher,  baker  and  brewer  fiu: 
his  own  family.  In  fuch  fituaticms  we  can  icarce 
expeft  to  find  even  a  finith,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
inaibn,  within  leis  than  twenty  miles  of  another 
ti  the  fame  trade.    The  fcattered  fiunilies  that 
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live  at  e%bt  or  teil  miles  diftmnce  £rohi  the  c  HA  R 
tieftr^  of  themi  muft  leam  to  perform  them*  ,  ^;_ 
fidve%  a  gteat  number  xif  little  pieces  of  work^ 
for  wbich^  in  niore  populous  oewitries^  they 
would  C9II  in  th$  dflSfttoce  c^  thofe  wbrkmem 
Country  worl^men  fure  almoft  eva-y  where  obliged 
to  i^fy  tfaemietv?s  to  all  the  different  branches 
of  iuduftfy  that  have  ib  much  affinity  to  ona 
^mother  As  to  be  employed  about  the  ikme  fori 
ofmaterlaR   A  country  carpenter  deals  in  every 
tort  of  woric  that  is  made  of  wood  t  a  country 
finith  in  evqry  fiirt  of  work  that  &  made  of  ironi 
Tlie  former  is  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  a  joiner^ 
a  cabinet  maker,  and  even  a  carver  in  wood,  as 
wdl  as  a  wheelwright,  a  ploii^'-wright,  a  cart 
and  waggon  maker.    Tlie  employmi^ts  of  the 
latttf  are  ftffl  lAbre  various.    It  is  impoffibb 
there  fliottld  be  fuch  a  trade  as  even  that  of  a 
luuler  in  the  remote  and  ihland  pirts  of  the 
JHighlaaAi  of  SScodand.    Such  a  workman  at 
tin  rate  of  a  tbou&nd  naib  a  day,  and  three 
kindred  woridng  days  in  tlie  year,  will  nudce 
titf ee  hundred  thoofimd  naib  in  the  year.    But 
in  inch  a  fituation  it  would  be  impo^ble  to  dif^ 
pt£e  of  one  thouiand,  that  is,  of  one  day's  work 
in  the  year. 

As  by  means  of  water*carriage  a  more  exten- 
fire  market  is  open  to  every  ibrt  of  induftry 
tiian  what  land*carriage  alone  can  aiferd  it,  fo  it 
is  iqkm  the  fea-coaft,  and  along  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers,  that  induftry  of  every  kind 
naturally  b^^s  to  fubdivide  and  improve  itfelf, 
audit  is  fiequently  iK)t  till  a  longtime  after  that 

thofo 
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BOOK  thofe  improvements  extend  themfelves  to  diein* 
^^^^^^  land  parts  of  the  country.    A  broad-wheekd 
waggon,  attend^  by  tWo  men,  and  drawn  by 
eight  borfes,  in  about  fix  weeks  time  carries  and 
brings  back  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
near  four  ton  weight  of  goods.    In  about  the 
fame  time  a  Ihip  navigated  by  fix  or  eight  men; 
and  failing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two 
hundred  ton  weight  of  goods.     Six  or  eight 
men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  water-carriage, 
can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  lame  time  the 
fame  quantity  of  goods  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  as  fifly  broad* wheeled  waggons,  at* 
tended  by  a  hundred  men,  and  drawn  by  four 
hundred  horfes.      Upon  two  hundred  tons  of 
goods,  therrfore,  carried  by  the  cheapeft  land« 
carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  muft 
be  charged  the  maintensnoe  of  a  hundred  men 
for  three  weeks,  and  both  the  maintenance,  apd^ 
what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  maintenance^  the 
wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horfes  as  well  aa 
of  fifly  great  waggons.  Whereas,  upon  the  fam^ 
quantity  of  goods  carried  by  water,  there  is  ta 
be  charged  only  the  maintenance  of  fix  or  eight 
men,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  fhip  of  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  together  with  the  vdue 
of  the  fuperior  rifk,  or  the  difference  of  the  m^ 
fiirance  between  land  and  water<<;arriage.  Were 
there  no  other  communication  between  thofe 
two  places,  therefore^  but  by  land  carriage,  as  no 
goods  could  be  tran^rted  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  except  fuch  whofe  price  was  very  confix 
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denble  in  proportion  to  thdr  weight,  they  could  chap. 
cany  on  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  commerce  °^ 
which  at  prefent  fubfiils  between  them,  and  con- 
iequently  could  give  but  a  fin^part  of  that  en- 
couragement which  they  at  prefent  mutually 
afford  to  each  other's  induftry.  There  could  be 
little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
diftant*  parts  of  the  world.  What  goods  could 
h&ff  the  expence  of  land^arriage  between  Lon- 
don and  Calcutta  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  fo  pre- 
cious as  to  be  able  to  iupport  this  expence,  with 
what  fiifety  could  they  be  tranQ)orted  through 
the  territories  of  fo  many  barbarous  nations? 
Thofe  two  cities,  however,  at  prefent  carry  on  a 
very  confiderahle  Commerce  with  each  other, 
and  by  mutually  affording  a  market,  give  a  good 
deal  (^encouragement  to  each  other's  induftry* 
Srace  fuch,  therefore,  ore  the  advantages  of 
water-carriage,  it  is  natural  that  the  firft  im- 
provements pf  art  and  induftry  (hould  be  made 
where  this  conveniency  opens  the  whole  world 
for  a  market  to  the  produce  <^  every  ibrt  of  la- 
bour, and  that  they  fliould  always  be  much  later 
in  extending  themielves  into  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country.  The  inland  parts  of  the  country 
can  for  a  long  time  have  no  other  market  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  goods,  but  the  country 
which  lies  round  about  them,  and  feparates  them 
ftopi  the  iea-coaft,  and  the  great  navigable  rivers. 
The  extent  of  their  market,  therefore,  muft  for 
a  long  time  be  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and 
populouihefs  of  that  country,  and  confequently 
their  improvement  muft  always  be  pofterior  to 

the 
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BOOK  ^^  improvemeiit  of  th*t  country.  In  our  North 
^'  American  agonies  the  pUntations  have  con* 
ftantly  followed  either  the  fea^coait  or  the  banki 
of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  have  fcarce  any 
where  extended  themfelves  to  any  eoi^fiderable 
diilance  from  both. 

Tlie  nations  that,  according  to  the  beft  tu« 
thenticated  hiftory,  appear  to  have  been  firfl 
civilized,  were  thofe  that  dwelt  round  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  That  fea,  by  &r  the 
greatell  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world,  having 
no  tides,  nor  confequently  any  waves  except 
fuch  as  are  caufed  by  the  wind  only,  wais,  by  the 
fmoothneis  of  its  furface,  as  well  as  by  the  mul« 
titude  of  its  iflands,  and  the  proximity  of  its 
neighbouring  fhores,  extremely  &vourable  to  the 
infant  navigation  of  the  world ;  when,  from  thmr 
ignorance  of  the  compais,  men  were  afrakl  to 
quit  the  view  of  the  coaft,  and  from  the  imper^ 
fe£tion  of  the  art  of  Ihip-building,  to  abamloif 
themfelves  to  the  boifterous  waves  of  the  ocean. 
To  pafs  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  is, 
to  fail  out  of  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in 
the  antient  world,  long  cbnfidered  as*  a  moft ' 
wonderful  and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation^ 
It  was  late  before  even  the  Phenicians  and  Car* 
thaginians,  the  moft  ikilful  navigators  aiid  fhipf 
builders  of  thofe  old  times,  attempted  it,  and 
they  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  nations  that 
did  attempt  it« 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mtfdii* 
terranean  fea,'  Egypt  leems  to  have  been  the  ftrft 
in  which  either  agriculture  or  manu&ftures  were 
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cultiyated  and  improved  to  any  coafiderable  chap. 
degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itfelf  nowhere  ™*' 
above  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile>  and  in  Lower 
Sgypt  that  great  river  breaks  itfelf  into  many 
different  canals^  which^  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
little  art,  feem  to  have  afforded  a  communica- 
tion by  water-carriage,  not  only  between  all  the 
great  towns,  but  between  all  the  confiderable 
villages,  and  even  to  many  farm-houfes  in  tlie 
country;  nearly  in  the  ikme  manner  as  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maefb  do  in  Holland  at  prefent* 
The  extent  and  eafinefs  of  this  inland  navigation 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  cauies  of  the 
^arly  iiiqu*ovement  of  Egypt. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manu** 
failures  feemlikewiie  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  the  provinces  of  B«3gal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  in  lome  of  the  eaflem  provinces  of 
China;  though  the  great  extent  of  this  antiquity 
is  not  authenticated  by  any  hiftories  of  whofe 
anthority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
aflured.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  ieveral  other 
great  rivers  form  a  great  number  of  navigable 
canals  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Nile  does  in 
Egypt  In  the  Eaftera  provinces  of  China  too^ 
feveral  great  rivers  form,  by  their  different 
branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  by  commu* 
ucating  with  one  another  afibrd  an  inland  navi> 
gation  much  more  extei^ve  than  that  either  of 
the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or  perhaps  tlian  both  of 
them  put  together.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
the  andent  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Chinefe,   encouraged  foreign  commerce,   but 

feem 
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BOOK  feetn  all  to  have  derived  their  great  opulence 
^       from  this  inland  navigation. 

All  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  all  that 
part  of  Alia  which  lies  any  confiderable  way 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  the  antient 
Scythia,  the  modem  Tartary  and  Siberia,  feemi 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the  fame 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  ftate  in  which  we  find 
them  at.pref^nt.    The  fea  of  Tartary  is  th^ 
frozen  ocean  which  admits  of  ho  navigation,  and 
though  fome  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  the  world 
run  through  that  country,  they  are  at  too  great 
a  diftance  fh)m  one  another  to  carry  commerce 
and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of 
it.    There  are  in  Africa  none  of  thofe  great 
inlets,  fuch  as  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  feas  in 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  feas  in 
both  Europe  and  Afia,  aiid  the  gulphs  of  Arabia, 
Perfia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in  Afia,  to  cariy 
maritime  commerce  into  the  interior  parts  of 
that  great  continent:  and  the  great  rivers  of 
Africa  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  one  another 
to  give  occafion  to  any  confiderable  inland  navi« 
gation.      The   commerce   befides   which   any 
nation  can  carry  on  by  means  of  a  river  which 
does  not  break  itfelf  into  any  great  number  of 
branches  or  canals,  and  wliich  runs  into  another 
territory  before  it  reaches  the  fea,  can  never  be 
very  confiderable;  becaufe  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  nations  who  poffefs  that  other  terri- 
tory to  obftru6l  the  communication  between  the 
upper  country  and  the  fea.    The  navigation  of 
^e  Danube  is  of  very  little  -ufe  to  the  different 
4  dates 
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dates  of  Bavaria,  Auftria  and  Hungary,  in  com-  chap. 
parifon  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of  them  pof-  ,^_^ 
Med  the  whole  of  its  courfe  till  it  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Origin  and  life  ofMmey. 

WHEN  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been  once  c  H  A  p. 
thoroughly  eftablifhed,  it  is  but  a  very  ^^' 
finall  part  of  a  man^s  wants  which  the  produce 
of  his  own  labour  can  iUpply.  He  fupplies  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that 
fiirplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  nien's  la- 
boiur  as  he  has  occafion  for.  Every  man  thus 
lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  fome  mea* 
fure  a  merchimt,  and  the  ibciety  itfeif  grows  to 
be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  fociety. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  firil  beg^n  to 
take  place,  this  power  of  exchanging  mufl  fre- 
quently  have  been  very  much  clogged  imd  em- 
barrafled  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we  (hali 
fuppofe,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity  than 
he  himfelf  has  occafipn  for,  while  another  has 
lefs.  The  former  confequently  would  be  glad  to 
dilpofe  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchafe,  a  part  of 
this  fuperfluity.  But  if  this  latter  ihould  chance 
to  have  nothing  that  the  former  Hands  in  need 
of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  thenK 
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BOOK  Tlie  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  fhop  than  he 
^  himfelf  can  confume,  and  the  brewer  and  the 
baker  would  each  of  them  be  willing  to  purchafe 
a  part  of  it.  But  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in^ 
exchange,  except  the  different  produdlions  of 
their  refyeGtive  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he 
has  immediate  occafion  for.  No  exchange  can, 
in  this  cafe,  be  made  between  them.  He  cannot 
be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his  cuftomers ;  and 
they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  lefi  fervice-^ 
able  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniency  of  fuch  jGtuations,  every  prudent 
man  in  every  period  of  fociety,  after  the  firft 
eftabUfliment  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  mull  na- 
turally have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affidrs 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him, 
befides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  induftry, 
^  certain  quantity  of  fome  one  commodity  or 
other,  fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would  be 
likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  induftry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable, 
were  fucceffively  both  thought  of  and  employed 
for  this  purpofe.  In  the  rude  ages  of  fociety, 
cattle  are  laid  to  have  been  the  common  inftnt- 
ment of  commerce;  and,  though  theymuft  have 
been  a  moft  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old  times 
we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  according 
to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  ia 
exchange  for  them.  The  armour  of  Diomede, 
lays  Homer,  coft  only  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of 
Glaucus  coft  an  hundred  oxen.    Salt  is  faid  to 
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be  the  common  inftrument  of  commerce  and  ex- 
changes in  Abyffinia;  afpecies  of  Ihells  in  fome 
jparts  of  the  Coaft  of  India ;  dried  cod  at  New- 
foundland; tobacco  in  Virginia ;  fugar  in  fome 
of  oui"  Weft  India  colonies ;  hides  or  dreifed 
leather  in  fome  other  countries  ;  and  there  is  at 
this  day  a  village  in  Scotland  wherfe  it  is  not 
uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  workman  to  carry 
Hails  inftead  of  money  to  the  baker's  fhop  or  the 
ale  hoiife* 

In  all  countries,  however,  nlen  leem  it  laft  to 
have  been  determined  by  irrefiftible  reafons  to 
give  the  preference,  for  this  employment,  to 
metds  above  every  other  commodity*  Metals 
can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  lofs  as  any 
othet  commodity,  fcarce  any  thing  being  lefs 
perifhable  than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewife, 
without  any  lofs,  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  by  fufion  thofe  parts  can  eafily  be  re^ 
united  again ;  a  quality  which  no  other  equally 
durable  commodities  poflefs,  and  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  commerce  and  circulation.  The 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  Mt,  for  exai^iple,  and 
had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for 
it,  muft  have  been  obliged  to  buy  fait  to  the 
value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  d,  whole  ftieep,  at  a  time* 
He  could  feldom  buy  lefs  than  this,  becaufe 
what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could  feldom  be 
divided  without  lofs ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
buy  more,  he  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the  quan- 
tity, the  value,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or 
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BOOK  of  two  or  three  flieep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  kr- 
^'  Head  of  flieep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals,  to  give  in 
exchange  for  it,  he  could  eafily  proportion  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precife  quantity  of 
the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  occa- 
fion  for. 

Difierent  metals  have  been  made  ufe  of  by 
different  nations  for  thia  purpofe.  Iron  was  the 
common  inftrument  of  commerce  among  the  an- 
tient  Spartans ;  copper  among  the  antient  Ro- 
mans ;  and  gold  and  filver  among  all  rich  and 
commercial  nations. 

Thofe  metals  feem  originally  to  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  in  rude  bars,  without 
any  ftamp  or  coinage*  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Pliny  *,  upon  the  authority  of  Tima^us,  an  an- 
tient hiftorian,  that,  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  the  Romans  had  no  coined  money,  but 
made  ufe  of  undamped  bars  of  copper,  to  pur- 
chafe  whatever  they  had  occaflon  for.  Thefe 
rude  bars,  therefore^  performed  at  this  time  the 
iun6tion  of  money* 

The  ufe  of  metals  in  this  rude  ftate  was  at- 
tended with  two  very  conflderable  inconvenien- 
cies ;  firft,  with  the  trouble  of  weighing  j  and, 
fecondly,  with  that  of  affaying  them.  In  the 
precious  onetals,  where  a  fmall  difference  in  the 
quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  value, 
even  the  bufinefs  of  weighing,  with  proper  exa£):- 
nefs,  requires  at  leaft  very  accurate  weights  and 
fcales.    The  weighing  of  gold  in  particular  is  an 

♦  PUn-  Hift.  Nat  lib.  33.  cap.  3. 
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operation  of  fome  nicety*  In  the  coarfer  metals,  chap, 
indeed,  where  a  finall  error  wonld  be  of  little  ,  _^j^ 
confequence,  left  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be 
neceffary.  Yet  we  ihould  find  it  exceflSvely 
troublefome,  if  every  time  a  poor  man  had  oc- 
cafion  either  to  buy  or  fell  a  farthing's  worth 
of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  farthing. 
The  operation  of  aflaying  is  ftfll  more  difficult, 
ftill  more  tedious,  and,  unlefs  a  part  of  the 
metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the  crucible,  with 
proper  diflblvents,  any  condufion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncertain.  Before 
the  inftitution  of  coined  money,  however,  unlefs 
they  went  through  this  tedious  and  difficult 
operation,  people  muft  always  have  been  liable 
to  the  groflefl  frauds  and  impofitions,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure  filver,  or  pure 
copper,  might  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
goods,  an  adulterated  cOmpofition  of  the  coarfeft 
Itaid  cheapeft  materials,  which  had,  however, 
in  their  outward  appearance,  been  made  to 
refemble  thofe  metals.  To  prevent  fuch  abufes, 
to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  thereby  to  en- 
coiu^e  all  forts  of  induilry  and  commerce,  it 
has  been  found  neceffary,  in  all  countries  that 
have  made  any  confiderable  advances  towards 
improvement,  to  affix  a  public  ftamp  upon  cer- 
tain quantities  of  fuch  particular  metals,  as  were 
in  thofe  countries  commonly  made  ufe  of  to 
purchafe  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined 
money,  and  of  thofe  public  offices  called  mints ; 
inftitutions  exa6Uy  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
of  the  aulnagers  and  ftampmafters  of  woollen 
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BOOK  and  linen  cloth.  All  of  them  axe  equally  meant 
^*  to  afcertain,  by  means  of  a  public  il^xnp,  th^ 
quantity  and  uniform  goodnefs  of  thofe  different 
copimodities  when  brought  to  market. 

The  firft  public  flampa  of  this  kind  that  were 
lifiixed  to  the  current  metals,  feem  in  many  cafes 
to  have  been  intended  to  afcertain,  what  it  was 
both  moll  difficult  and  fltioft  important  to  afcer- 
tain,  the  goodne£(  or  finenefs  of  the  metal,  and 
to  have  refembled  the  fterling  mark  which  is 
at  prefent  affixed  to  pl^te  and  bars  of  filver,  or 
the  Spanifh  mark  which  is  fometimes  affixed  to 
ingots  of  gold,  and  which  b^ing  flruck  only 
upon  one  fide  of  the  piece,  and  not  covmng 
the  whole  furface,  afcertains  the  fineneis,  but  not 
the  weight  of  the  metal.  Abraham  weighs  to 
Ephrop  the  four  hundred  fliekels  of  filver  which 
he  had  agreed  tq  pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
They  are  faid  however  t<>  be  the  current  money 
pf  the  merch^t,  and  yet  ar^  received  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ingots  of 
gold  and  bars  of  filver  are  at  prefent.  The  re- 
venues of  the  antient  Saxon  kings  of  England 
fU'e  faid  to  have  been  paid,  not  in  mpney  but  in 
kind,  that  is,  in  yidluals  and  provifions  of  aU 
forts.  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
cuftom  of  paying  them  in  money.  This  money^ 
however,  was,  for  a  loqg  time,  received  at  the 
exchequer,  by  weight  and  not  by  tale, 

The  inconveniency  and  difficulty  of  wei^iin^ 
thofe  metals  with  exadtneis  gave  occafion  to  the 
inllitution  of  coins,  of  which  th^  ftamp,  covering 
entirely  bpth  fid^s  of  the  piece  and  fom^tupaei^ 
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the  edges  too,  was  fuppofed  to  sdTcertain  not  CHAP. 
ooly  the  finenefi,  but  the  weight  of  the  metal. 
Such  coins,  therefore,  were  received  by  tale  as 
at  prefent,  without  the  trouble  of  weighing. 

The  denominations  of  thofe  coins  feem  ori^ 
ginally  to  have  expreffed  the  weight  or  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  them.  In  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  who  firft  coined  money  at 
Kome,  the  Roman  As  or  Pondo  contained  a 
Roman  ponnd  of  good  copper.  It  was  divided 
in  the  lame  manner  as  our  Troyes  pound,  into 
twelve  ounces,  each  of  which  contained  a  real 
ounce  of  good  copper.  The  Englifli  pound 
fterling  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  contained  a 
pound.  Tower  weight,  of  filver  of  a  known 
finenefs.  The  Tower  pound  feems  to  have  been 
ibmething  more  than  the  Roman  pound,  and 
ibmething  lefs  than  the  Troyes  pound.  This 
laft  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  England 
till  the  1 8th  of  Heniy  VIII.  The  French  livre 
contained  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  pound, 
Troyes  weight,  of  filver  of  a  known  finenefs. 
The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champaign  was  at  that 
time  frequented  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  weights  and  meafures  of  fo  faihous  a 
market  were  generally  known  and  eileemed. 
The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Firfl:  to  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver  of  the  feme  weight 
and  finends  with  the  Englifli  pound  fterling. 
Englifli,  French,  and  Scots  pennies  too,  con- 
tained  all  of  them  originally  a  real  pennyweight 
of  filver,  tlie  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  and 
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BOOK  the  two-hiindred-aud-fortieth  part  of  a  pound. 
i^,^*_    .  The  Ihilliiig  too  feems  originally  to  have  been 
the  denomination  of  a  weight.     When  wheat  is  at 
twelve  JhilUngs  the  quarter ^  lays  an  antient  flatute 
of  Henry  III.  then  wqfiel  bread  of  a  farthing 
Jhall  weigh  eleven  JhUUngs  and  four  pence.    The 
proportion,  however,  between  the  fliilling  and 
either  the  penny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pound 
on  the  other,  feems  not  to  have  been  fo  conftant 
and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny  and  the 
pound.    During  the  firll  race  of  the  kings  of 
France,   the  French   fou  or  fhilling  appears 
upon  different  occafions  to  have  contained  five, 
twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.    Among  the 
antient  Saxons  a  fhiUing  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  contained  only  five  pennies,  and  it  is  ukA 
improbable  that  it  may  have  been  as  variable 
among  them  as  among  their  neighbours,  the 
antient  Franks.    From  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
among  the  French,  and  from  that  of  William  the 
Conqueror  among  the  Englifli,  the  proportion 
between  the  pound,  the  ihiliing,  and  the  penny, 
j^eQis  to  have  been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at 
prefent,  though  the  value  of  each  has  been  very 
different.    For  in  every  country  of  the  world,  I 
believe,  the  avarice  and  injuftice  of  princes  and 
£)vereign  ftates,  abufing  the  confidence  of  their 
fubje£ls,  have  by  degrees  diminilhed  the  real 
quantity  of  metal,  which  had  been  originally 
contained  in  their  coins.    The  Roman  As,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic,  was  reduced  to  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value,  and, 
inilead  of  weighing  a  pound,  came  to  wei£^  <mly 
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half  an  ounce;    The  ]&igliih  pound  and  penny  chap. 
contain  at  prefent  about  a  third  only ;  the  Scots      ^* 
pound  and  penny  about  a  thirty-fixth ;  and  the 
French  pound  and  penny  about  a  fixty-fixth  part 
of  their  original  value.     By  means  of  thofe 
operations  the  princes  and  fovereign  ftates  which 
performed  them  were  enabled,  in  appearance,  to 
pay  their  debts  and  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  a  finaller  quantity  of  filver  than  would 
otherwife  have  been  requifite.     It  was  indeed  in 
appearance  only ;  for  their  creditors  were  really 
defrauded  of  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
All  other  debtors  in  the  ftate  were  allowed  the 
lame  privilege,  and  might  pay  with  the  fame 
nominal  Aim  of  the  new  and  debafed  coin 
whatever  they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.    Such 
operations,  therefore,  have  always  proved  favoiu*- 
able  to  the  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the  creditor, 
and  have  fometimes  produced  a  greater  and 
more  univerlal  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of 
private  perfons,  than  could  have  been  occafioned 
by  a  very  great  public  calamity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  become 
in  bSI  civilized  nations  the  univer£d  inllrument 
of  commerce,  by  the  intervention  of  which 
goods  of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  fold,  or 
exchanged  for  one  another. 

What  are  the  rules  which  men  naturally 
obfarve  in  exchanging  them  either  for  money 
or  for  one  another,  I  ihall  now  proceed  to 
examine.  Thefe  rules  determine  what  may 
be  called  the  relative  ot  exchangeable  value 
ofgoods. 

3  The 
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BOOK      The  word  value,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  has 

Jl_  ,  two  difierent  meanings,  and  fometimes  exprefies 

the  utility  of  fome  particular  obje6fc,  and  fome* 

times  the  power  of  purchafing  other  goods  which 

the  poflefBon  of  that  objedb  conveys.    The  one 

may  be  called  "value  in  ufe;'*  the  other,  **  value 

**  in  exchange.'*     The  things  which  havie  the 

greateft  value  in  ufe  have  frequently  little  or  no 

value  in  exchange;  and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 

which  have  the  greateft  value  in  exchange  have 

frequently  little  or  no  value  in  ufe.    Nothing  is 

more  ufeful  than  water:  but  it  will  purchafe 

fcarce  any  thing ;  fcarce  any  thing  can  be  had 

in  exchange  for  it.     A  diamond,  on  the  con* 

trary,  has  fcarce  any  value  in  ufe  ;  but  a  very 

great  quantity  of  other  good3  may  frequently  be 

had  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  order  to  inveftigate  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  commo* 
dities;  I  fliall  endeavour  to  Ihew, 

Firft,  what  is  the  real  meafure  of  this  ex« 
changeable  value ;  or,  wherein  confifts  the  real 
price  of  all  commodities. 

Secondly,  what  are  the  different  parts  of 
which  this  real  price  is  compofed  or  made  up. 

And,  laftly,  what  are  the  different  circum- 
fiances  which  fometimes  raife  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  different  parts  of  price  above,  and  fome* 
times  fink  them  below  their  natural  or  ordinary 
rate ;  or,  what  are  the  caufes  which  fometimes 
hinder  the  mafket  price,  that  is,  the  a6lual  price 
of  commodities,  from  coinciding  exactly  with 
what  maybe  called  their  natural  price. 
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I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  ftilly  and  chap. 
difUndUy  as  I  can,  thofe  three  fubjefts  in  the  j^^ 
three  following  chapters,  for  which  I  muft  very 
eameftly  entreat  both  the  patience  and  attention 
of  the  reader :  his  patience  in  order  to  examine 
a  detail  which  may  perhaps  in  £ame  places 
appear  unneceflarily  tf4ioufl ;  and  his  attention 
in  order  to  unilerftand  what  may,  perhaps,  after 
thefuUeft  explication  whicK  I  am  capable  of 
giving  of  it,  appear  ftill  in  fome  degree  obfcure* 
I  am  always  willing  to  run  fome  hazard  of  being 
tedious  in  order  to  be  fure  that  I  am  perfpicuous ) 
and  after  taking  the  utmoil  pains  that  I  can  to 
be  perfpicuous,  fome  obfcurity  may  ftill  appear 
to  remain  upon  a  fubje6t  in  its  own  nature 
extremely  abftra^Sted, 


CHAP.   V. 

Of  the  real  and  nominal  Price  of  Commodities^  or 
of  their  Price  in  Labour^  and  their  Price  in 
Mone^n 

EVERY  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  c  H  A  p^ 
the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  v* 
the  necelfaries,  conv^niencies,  and  amufements 
of  human  life.  But  after  th^divifion  of  labour 
has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  it  is  but  a  very 
jmall  part  of  thefe  with  which  a  man's  own 
}abour  can  fupply  him.  The  far  greater  part  of 
them  he  muft  derive  from  the  laboiur  of  othe? 

people. 
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BOOK  people,  and  he  muft  be  rich  or  poor  accordmg 
^_^^^  to  the  quantity  of  that  labour  which  he  can 
command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchafe. 
The  value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the 
perfon  who  pofleiTes  it,  and  who  means  not  to 
ufe  or  confume  it  himfelf,  but  to  exchange  it  for 
other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or  com* 
mand.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real  meafure 
of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every 
thing  really  cofts  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it* 
What  every  thing  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who 
has  acquired  it,  and  who  wants  to  difpofe  of  it  or 
exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  which  it  can  fave  to  himfelf,  and  which 
it  can  impofe  upon  other  people.  What  is  bought 
^  with  money  or  with  goods  is  purchafed  by  labour, 
as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the  toil  of  our 
own  body.  That  money  <x  thofe  goods  indeed 
iave  us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour  which  we  exchange 
for  what  is  fuppofed  at  the  time  to  contain  the 
value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour  was  the  firft 
price,  the  original  purchafe-money  that  was  paid 
for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  filver, 
but  by  labour,  that  all  the  weallJi  of  the  World 
Was  originally  purchafed;  and  its  value,  to  thole 
who  poffefe  it,  and  who  want  to  exchange  it 
for  fome  new  produ6lions,  is  precifely  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable  them 
to  purchafe  or  command. 

Wealth 
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Wealth,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  lays,  is  powen    But  chap, 
tte  perfbn  who  either  acquires,  or  fucceeds  to      ^* 
a  great  fortune,  does  not  neceffarily  acquire  or 
fucceed  to  any  political  power,  either  civil  or 
military.     His  fortune  may,  perhaps,  afford  him 
the  means  of  acquiring  both,  but  the  mere  poC* 
felfion  of  that  fortune  does  not  neceffarily  con- 
vey to  him  either.     The  power  which  that  pof- 
feflion  immediately  and  directly  conveys  to  him, 
is  the  power  of  purchafing ;  a  oertain  command 
over  all  the  labour,  or  over  all  the  produce  of 
labour  which  is  then  in  the  market.     His  for- 
tune is  greater  or  lefe,  precifely  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  this  power ;  or  to  the  quantity 
either  of  other  men's  labour,  or,  what  is  the 
lame  thing,  of  the  produce  of  other  men's 
labour,  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or 
command.    The  exchangeable  value  of  every 
thing  muft  always  be  precifely  equal  to  the  ex^ 
tent  of  this  power  which  it  conveys  to  its  owner. 
But  though  labour  be  the  real  meafure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  it  is  not 
that  by  which  their  value  is  commonly  e&u 
mated.      It  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
proportion  between  two  different  quantities  of 
labour.    The  time  fpent  in  two  different  forts 
of  work  will  not  always  alone  determine  this 
proportion.    The  different  degrees  of  hardfliip 
endured,  and  of  ingenuity  exercifed,  mufl  like« 
wiie  be  taken  into  account.      There  may  be 
more  labour  in  an  hour's  hard  work  than  in  two 
hours  eafy  bvfine& ;  or  in  an  hour's  application  - 
to  a  trade  which  it  coft  ten  years  labour  to  learn, 

than 
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BOOK  than  in  a  month's  induftry  at  an  ordinary  and 

^ J  obvious  employment.      But  it  is  not  eafy  to 

find  any  accurate  meafure  either  of  hardfliip  of 
ingenuity.  In  exchanging  indeed  the  different 
productions  of  different  forts  of  labour  for  one 
another,  fome  allowance  is  commonly  made  for 
both.  It  is  adjufted,  however,  not  by  any  accu- 
rate meafure,  but  by  the  higgling  and  bargaining 
of  the  market,  according  to  that  fort  of  rough 
equality  which,  though  not  exa6):,  is  fufficient 
for  carrying  on  the  bufinefe  of  common  life. 

Every  commodity  befides,  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for,  ahdthereby  compared  with,  othei* 
commodities  than  with  labour.  It  is  more  natu- 
ral therefore,  to  eftimate  its  exchangeable  value 
by  the  quantity  of  fome  other  commodity  than 
by  that  of  the  labour  which  it  can  purchafe. 
The  greater  part  of  people  too  underftand  bet- 
ter what  is  meant  by  a  quantity  of  a  particular 
commodity,  than  by  a  quantity  of  labour.  The 
one  is  a  plain  palpable  object  j  the  other  an 
abftraS;  notion,  which,  though  it  can  be  made 
fufficiently  intelligible,  is  not  altogether  fo  natu^ 
ral  and  obvious. 

But  when  barter  ceafes,  and  money  has 
become  the  common  inftrument  of  commerce^ 
every  particular  commodity  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for  money  than  for  any  other  com- 
modity. The  butcher  feldom  carries  his  beef  or 
his  mutton  to  the  baker,  or  the  brewer,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  bread  or  for  beer ;  but  he 
carriet  them  to  the  market,  where  he  exchanges 
them  for  money,  and  afterwards  exchanges  that 

money 
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money  for  bread  and  for  beer.  The  qudtttity  chap. 
of  money  which  he  gets  for  them  regulates  too  ^* 
the  quantity  of  bread  and  beer  which  he  cart 
afterwards  purchafe.  It  is  more  natural  and 
obvious  to  him,  therefore,  to  eftimate  their  value 
by  the  quantity  of  money,  the  commodity  for 
which  he  immediately  exchanges  them,  than  by 
that  of  bread  and  beer,  the  commodities  for 
which  he  can  exchange  them  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  another  commodity ;  and  rather  to 
lay  that  his  butcher's  meat  is  worth  threepence 
or  fourpence  a  pound,  than  that  it  is  worth 
three  or  four  pounds  of  bread,  or  three  or  four 
quarts  of  fmall  been  Hence  it  comes  to  pais, 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  commodity 
is  more  frequently  ellimated  by  the  quantity  of 
money,  than  by  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or 
of  any  other  commodity  which  can  be  had  in 
exchange  for  it. 

Gold  and  filver,  however,  like  every  other 
commodity,  vary  in  their  value,  are  fometimes 
cheaper  and  fometimes  dearer,  fometimes  of 
eafier  and  fometimes  of  more  difficult  purchafe. 
The  quantity  of  labour  which  any  particular 
quantity  of  them  can  purchafe  or  command,  or 
diequantity  of  other  goods  which  it  will  exchange 
for,  depends  always  upon  the  fertility  or  barren- 
nefs  of  the  mines  which  happen  to  be  known 
abont  die  time  when  fuch  exchanges  are  made. 
The  difcovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America 
reduced,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  in  Europe  to  about  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been  before.    As  it  cods  lei^  labour 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  bring  thofe  metals  from  the  mine  to  the 
^'  market,  fo  when  they  were  brought  thither 
'  they  could  purchafe  or  command  lefi  labour ; 
and  this  revolution  in  their  value,  though  per- 
haps the  greatell,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
of  which  hiftory  gives  fome  account.  But  as  d 
meafure  of  quantity,  fuch  as  the  natural  foot^ 
fathom,  or  handful,  which  is  continually  varying 
in  its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
meafure  of  the  quantity  of  other  things ;  fo  a 
commodity  which  is  itfelf  continually  varying 
in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
meafure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities. 
Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at  all  times  and 
places,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
the  labourer.  In  his  ordinary  flate  of  health, 
ilrength  and  fpirits;  in  the  ordinary  degree 
of  his  {kill  and  dexterity,  he  mufl  always  lay 
down  the  lame  portion  of  his  eafe,  his  liberty,  and 
his  happinefs.  The  price  which  he  pays  muft 
always  be  the  fame,  whatever  maybe  the  quantity 
of  goods  which  he  receives  in  return  for  it.  0£ 
thefe  indeed  it  may  Ibmetimes  purchafe  a  greater 
and  fometimes  a  Imaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their 
value  which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which 
purchafes  them.  At  all  times  and  places  that 
is  dear  which  it  is  diflScult  to  come  at,  or  which 
it  colls  much  labour  to  acquire }  and  that  cheap 
which  is  to  be  had  eafily,  or  with  very  little 
labour.  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying 
in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real 
ftandard  by  which  the  value  o£  all  conunodities 
can  at  all  times  and  places  be  eilimated  and 

compared^ 
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compared.    It  is  their  real  price ;  money  is  their  CHAP* 
nominal  price  only.  ^* 

But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  are 
always  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer,  yet  to  the 
perfon  who  employs  him  they  appear  fometimes 
to  be  of  greater  and  fometimes  of  fmaller  value. 
He  purchafes  them  fometimes  with  a  greater  and 
ibmetimes  with  a  finaller  quantity  of  goods^  and 
to  him  the  price  of  labour  feems  to  vary  like  that 
of  all  other  things.  It  appears  to  him  dear  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  cheap  in  the  other.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  the  goods  which  are  cheap  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  dear  in  the  other. 

In  this  popular  fenfe,  therefore,  labour,  like 
commodities,  may  be  laid  to  have  a  real  and  a 
nominal  price.  Its  real  price  may  be  faid  to 
confift  in  the  quantity  of  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  which  are  given  for  it ;  its  no- 
minal price,  in  the  quantity  of  money.  The 
labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded, 
in  proportion  to  th^  real,  not  to  the  nominal 
price  of  his  labour. 

The  diilin6Hon  between  the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  commodities  and  labour,  is  not 
a  matter  of  mere  Q)eculation,  but  may  fometimes 
be  of  confiderabje  ufe  in  practice.  The  lame 
real  price  is  always  of  the  iame  value ;  but  on 
account  of  the  variations  in  the -value  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  fame  nominal  price  is  fometimes 
of  very  different  values.  When  a  landed  eftate, 
therefore,  is  fold  with  a  refervation  of  a  perpe- 
tual rent,  if  it  is  intended  that  this  rent  Ihould 
always  be  of  the  fame  value,  it  is  of  importance 

m.  /.  E  to 
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B  O  O  K  to  the  famfly  in  whofe  favour  it  is  referved,  that 
^  it  (hould  not  confiil  in  a  particular  fum  of  money. 
Its  value  would  in  this  cafe  be  liable  to  varia* 
tions  of  two  difierent  kinds  j  iirft,  to  thofe  which . 
arife  from  the  different  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  which  are  contained  at  different  times  in 
coin  of  the  fame  denomination ;  and,  fecondly, 
to  thofe  which  arife  from  the  different  values  of 
equal  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  at  different 
times. 

Princes  and  fovereign  ftatcs  have  frequently 
fancied  that  they  had  a  temporary  intereft  to 
diminifii  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in 
their  coins  ;  but  they  feldom  have  fancied  that 
they  had  any  to  augment  it.  The  quantity  of 
metal  contained  in  the  coins,  I  believe  of  all 
nations,  has,  accordingly,  been  almofl  continu- 
ally diminiftiing,  and  hardly  ever  augmenting* 
Such  variations  therefore  tend  almofl  always  to 
diminifh  the  value  of  a  money  rent. 

The  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America  dimi- 
nifhed  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe* 
This  diminution,  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  though 
I  apprehend  without  any  certain  proof,  is  flill 
going  on  gradually,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
do  fo  for  a  long  time.  Upon  this  fuppofition, 
therefore,  fiich  \'ariation8  are  more  likely  to  dimi- 
nifh,  than  to  augment  the  value  of  a  money  rent, 
even  though  it  fhould  be  flipulated  to  be  paid, 
not  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  coined  money  of  fuch 
a  denomination  (in  fo  many  pounds  fleiiing,  for 
example),  but  in  fo  many  ounces  either  of  pure 
filver,  or  of  filver  of  a  certain  ftaodard. 

The 
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^e  rents  which  have  been  referred  in  corn  C  B  A  P. 
Iiayepreferved  their  value  much  better  than  thofe  ,_J^ 
which  have  been  referved  in  money,  even  where 
.the  denomination  of  th^coin  has  not  been  altered* 
By  the  i8th  of  Elizabeth  it  Was  enafted.  That 
a  third  of  the  rent  of  all  college  leafes  (hould  be 
referved  ita  com,  to  be  paid,  either  in  kind,  or 
according  to  the  current  prices  at  the  neareft 
pubHc  market.  The  money  arifing  from  this 
com  rent,  though  originally  but  a  third  of  the 
whole,  is  in  the  prefent  times,  according  to 
Do3x>r  Blackilone,  commonly  near  double  of 
what  arifes  from  the  other  two-thirds.  The  old 
money  rents  of  colleges  muft,  according  to  this 
BiH^ount,  have  funk  almoft  to  a  fourth  part  of 
their  ancient  value;  or  are  worth  little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  com  which  they  were 
formerly  worth.  But  fince  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary  the  denomination  of  the  Englifli  coin 
has  undergone  little  or  no  alteration,  and  the 
iame  number  of  pounds,  Ihillings  and  pence  have 
contained  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  pure 
filver.  This  degradation,  therefore,  in  the  value 
of  the  money  rents  of  coHeges,  has  arifen  alto*- 
gether  from  the  degradation  in  the  value  of 
filver. 

|When  the  degradation  in  the  value  of  fliver 
is  combined  with  the  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  it  contained  in  the  coin  of  the  fame  denomi* 
nation,  die  lofi  is  frequently  ftill  greater.  In 
Scotbmd,  where  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  undergone  much  greater  alterations  than  it 
ever  did  in  England,  and  in  France,  where  it  has 

£  a  under* 
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BOOK  undergone  ftiU  greater  than  it  ever  did  in  Scot-^ 
'•       land,  fome  ancient  rents,  originally  of  confider- 
able  value,  have  in  this  manner  been  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  will  at  diftant  times 
be  purchafed  more  nearly  with  equal  quantities 
of  corn,  the  fubfiflence  of  the  labourer,  than 
with  equal  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  or  per* 
haps  of  any  other  commodily.    Equal   quan- 
tities of  com,  therefore,  will,  at  diftant  times, 
be  more  nearly  of  the  fame  real  value,  or  enable 
the  pofleflbr  to  purchafe  or  command  more 
nearly  the  lame  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.     They  will  do  this,  I  lay,  more  nearly 
than  equal  quantities  of  almoft  suiy  other  com- 
modity ;  for  even  equal  quantities  of  com  will 
not  do  it  exa£tiy.    The  fubfiftence  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  the  real  price  of  labour,  as  I  fliaU 
endeavour,  to  fliow  hereafter,  is  very  different 
upon  different  occafions ;  more  liberal  in  a  fb- 
ciety  advancing  to  opulence,  than  in  one  that  19 
(landing  ftill ;  and  in  one  that  is  ftanding  ftill, 
than  in  one  that  is  going  backwards.     Every 
other  commodity,  however,  will  at  any  particular 
time  purchafe  a  greater  or  fmallei:  quantity  of 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fubfifl- 
ence which  it  can  purchafe  at  that  time.     A 
rent  therefore  referved  in  com  is  liable  <mly  to 
the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  t^ 
certain  quantity  of  com  can  purchafe.     But  1^ 
rent  referved  in  any  other  commodity  is  liable, 
not  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  hu 
bour  which  any  particular  quantity  of  com  caii 
4  purchafe. 
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purchafe,  but  to  the  variations  in  the  quantiiy  of  c  H  A  P* 
com  which  can  be  purchafed  by  any  particular       ^* 
quantity  of  that  commodity. 

Though  the  real  value  of  a  com  rent,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  however,  varies  much  left  from  cen- 
tury to  century  than  that  of  a  money  rent,  it 
varies   much  more  from  year  to  year.      The 
money  price  of  labour,  as  I  Ihall  endeavour  to 
Ihow  hereafter,  does  not  flu61;uate  from  year  to 
year  with  the  money  price  ot  com,  but  feems  to 
be  every  where  accommodated,  not  to  the  tern- 
porary  or  occafional,  but  to  the  average  or  ordi- 
nary price  of  that  neceflary  of  life.    The  average 
or  ordinary  price  of  com  again  is  regulated,  as 
I  fliall  likewife  endeavour  to  fliow  hereafter,  by 
the  value  of  filver,  by  the  richuefi  or  barrennefi 
dTthe  mines  which  fupply  the  market  with  that 
metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  muft 
be  employed,  and  cohfequently  of  com  which 
muft  be  confumed,  in  order  to  bring  any  parti- 
cular quantity  of  filver  from  the  mine  to  the 
market.    But  the  value  of  filver,  though  it  fome- 
times  varies  greatly  from  century  to  century, 
.ieldom  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  but  fire- 
quently  continues  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  for  half  a  century  or  a  century  together* 
The  ordinary  or  average  money  price  of  com, 
therefore,  may,  durifig  fo  long  a  period,  con- 
tinue the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  too,  and 
along  with  it  the  money  price  of  labour,  pro- 
vided,  at  leaft,  the  fociety  continues,  in  other 
re^edts,  in  the  fame  or  nearly  in  the  fame  con- 
dition*   In  the  mean  time  ihe  te^iporary  and 
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BOOK  occafional  price  of  com  may  frequently  be  dooi 
^_  .  ble,  one  yew,  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  be^ 
fore,  or  flu6);uate,  for  example,  from  five  and 
twenty  to  fifty  (hillings  flie  quarter.  But  when 
com  is  at  the  latter  price,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  value  of  a  com  rent  will  be  double 
of  what  it  is  when  at  the  former,  or  will  com- 
mand double  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  commodities;  the  moiiey 
price  of  labour,  and  along  with  it  that  of  moft 
other  things,  contini4ng  the  fame  during  all  thefe 
flud:uations. 

Labour,  therefore,  it  appears  evidently,  ia 
the  only  univerial,  as  well  as  the  only  accurate 
meafure  of  value,  or  the  only  fl:andard  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  values  of  different  common 
dities  at  all  times  and  at  all  places.  We  cannot 
ellimate,  it  is  allowed,  the  real  value  of  different 
commodities  from  century  to  century  by  the 
quantities  of  filver  which  were  given  for  them^ 
We  cannot  ellimate  it  from  year  tQ  year  by  the 
quantities  of  com,  By  the  quantities  of  labour 
we  can,  with  the  greatefi^  accuracy,  eflim^te  it 
both  from  century  to  century  and  from  year  tQ 
year.  From  century  to  century,  coni  is  a  better 
meafure  than  filver,  becaufe,  from  century  to 
century,  equal  quantities  of  com  will  command 
the  iame  quantity  of  labour  more  nearly  than 
equal  quantities  of  filver.  From  jear  to  year^j 
on  the  contr^y,  filver  is  a  better  meafiire  than 
com,  becaufe  equal  quantities  of  it  wiU  more 
nearly  command  tbe  4me  qu^tity  of  labour^ 
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But  though  in  eftabliflung  perpetual  rents,  chap. 
or  even  in  letting  very  long  leafes,  it  may  be  of.      V  ^ 
tdh  to  diftinguilh  between  the  real  and  nominal 
price ;  it  is  of  none  in  buying  and  felling,  the 
more  common  and  ordinary  tranlafilions  of  hu« 
man  life. 

At  the  lame  time  and  place  the  real  and  tlie 
nominal  price  of  all  commodities  are  exa6tly  in 
proportion  to  one  another.  The  more  or  lefs 
money  you  get  for  any  commodity,  in  the  Lon- 
don  market,  for  example,  the  more  or  lefs  la- 
bour it  will  at  that  time  and  place  enable  you  to 
purchafe  or  command.  At  the  fame  time  and 
place,  therefore,  money  is  the  exa6l  meafure  of 
the  real  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 
It  is  fo,  however,  at  the  fame  time  and  place 
only. 

Though  at  diflant  places,  there  is  no  regular 
proportion  between  the  real  and  the  money  price 
of  commodities,  yet  the  merchant  who  carrier 
goods  from  the  one  to  the  othei*  has  nothing  to 
confider  but  their  money  price,  or  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  filver  for  which  he  buys 
them,  and  that  for  which  he  is  likely  to  fell 
them.  Half  an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  in 
China  may  command  a  greater  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  of  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  than  an  ounce  at  I^ondon.  A  commodity, 
therefore,  which  fells  for  half  an  ounce  of  filver 
at  Canton  may  there  be  really  dearer,  of  more 
real  importance  to  the  man  who  poffeffes  it  there, 
than  a  commodity  ^hich  fells  for  an  ounce  at 
Ix)ndon  is  to  the  man  who  poffeffes  it  at  Lon- 
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BOOK  don.  If  a  London  merchant,  however,  can  buy 
^'  at  Canton  for  halTan  ounce  of  filver,  a  commo« 
dity  which  he  can  afterwards  fell  at  London  for 
an  ounce,  he  gains  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  the 
bargain,  juft  as  much  as  if  an  ounce  of  filver 
was  at  London  exadtly  of  the  lame  value  as  at 
Canton.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  him  that  half 
an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  more  labour  and  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  neceffaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life  than  an  ounce  can  do  at  London* 
An  ounce  at  London  will  always  give  him  the 
command  of  double  the  quantity  of  all  thefe, 
which  half  an  ounce  could  have  done  there,  and 
this  is  precifely  what  he  wants. 

As  it  is  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  goods^ 
therefore,  which  finally  determines  the  prudence 
or  imprudence  of  all  purchafes  and  fales,  and 
thereby  regulates  almoft  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
common  life  in  which  price  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  fliould  have  been  fo  much 
more  attended  to  than  the  real  price. 

In  fuch  a  work  as  this,  however,  it  may  fome- 
times  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  different  real 
values  of  a  particular  commodity  at  different 
times  and  places,  or  the  different  degrees  of 
power  over  the  labour  of  other  people  which  it 
may,  upon  different  occafions,  have  given  to 
thofe  who  poflefled  it.  We  muff:  in  this  cafe 
compare,  not  fo  much  the  different  quantities  of 
filver  for  which  it  was  commonly  fold,  as  the 
different  quantities  of  labour  which  thofe  dif- 
ferent  quantities  df  filver  could  have  purchafed. 

But 
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But  the  current  prices  of  labour  at  diflant  times  char 
dnd  places  can  fcarce  ever  be  known  with  any       ^* 
degree  of  exa6tne£f*     Thofe  of  com,  though 
they  have  in  few  places  been  regularly  re- 
cotded^  are  in  general  better  known  and  have 
been  more  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  hifto- 
rians  and  other  writers.      We  muft  generally, 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  them,  not  as 
being  always  exaftly  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  current  prices  of  labour,  but  as  being  the 
neareft  approximation  which  can  commonly  be 
had  to  that  proportion.     I  fhall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  make  feveral  comparifons  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  commercial  na- 
tions have  found  it  convenient  to  coin  feveral 
difierent  metals  into  money;  gold  for  larger  pay* 
ments,  filver  for  purchafes  of  moderate  value, 
and  copper,  or  fome  other  coarfe  metal,  for 
th<^e  of  fliU  iinaller  confideration.  They  have 
always,  however,  confidered  one  of  thofe  metals 
as  more  peculiarly  the  meafure  of  value  than 
any  of  the  other  two ;  and  this  preference  feems 
l^enerally  to  have  been  given  to  the  metal  which 
they  happened  firft  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  in- 
flrument  of  commerce.  Having  once  began  to 
ufe  it  as  their  flandard,  which  they  mufl  have 
done  when  they  had  no  other  money,  they  have 
generally  continued  to  do  fo  even  when  the  ne- 
ceffity  was  not  the  fame. 

The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  had  nothing  but 
copper  4noney  till  within  five  years  before  the 

firft 
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BOOK  firfl  Punic  war  *,  when  they  fidl  began  to  coin 
}-  ,  filven  Copper,  therefore,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued always  the  meafure  of  value  in  that  re* 
public.  At  Rome  all  accounts  appear  to  have 
been  kept,  and  the  value  of  all  eilates  to  have 
been  computed,  either  in  AJ/es  or  in  Se/lertiL 
The  As  was  always  the  denomination  of  a  copper 
coin.  The  word  Sejlertius  fignifies  two  AJfes  and 
H  half.  Though  the  Se/krtitcSy  therefore,  was 
originally  a  filver  coin,  its  value  was  eftimated  in 
copper.  At  Rome,  one  who  owed  a  great  deal 
of  money,  was  faid  to  have  a  great  deal  of  other 
people's  copper. 

The  northern  nations  who  eflabliihed  them- 
felves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  feem 
to  have  had  filver  money  from  the  firfl  beginning 
of  their  fettlements,  and  not  to  have  known 
either  gold  or  cc^per  coins  for  feveral  ages  there- 
after. There  were  filver  coins  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons ;  but  there  was  little  gold 
coined  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  nor  any  cop- 
per till  that  of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  In 
England,  therefore,  and  for  the  iame  reafon,  I 
believe,  in  all  other  modem  nations  of  Europe, 
all  accounts  are  kept,  and  the  value  of  all  goods 
and  of  all  eilates  is  generally  computed  in  filver : 
and  when  we  mean  to  exprels  the  amount  of  a 
perfon's  fortune,  we  feldom  mention  the  number 
of  gm'neas,  but  the  number  of  pounds  fterUng 
which  we  fuppofe  would  be  given  for  it* 

*  Pim79iib.sniB.ci* 
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Originally,  in  all  countries,  I  believd,  a  legal  c  H  A  F, 
tender  of  payment  could  be  made  only  in  the  y^T^ 
coin  of  that  metal,  which  was  peculiarly  con- 
^dered  as  the  ilandard  or  meafure  of  value.     In 
England,  gold  was  not  confidered  a^  a  legal  ten- 
der for  a  long  tin>e  after  it  was  coined  into 
money.    The  proportion  between  the  values  of 
gold  and  filver  money  was  not  fixed  by  any  public 
law  or  proclamation  j   but  was  left  to  be  fettled 
by  the  market.    If  a  debtor  oifered  payment  in 
gold,  the  creditor  might  either  reje6t  fuch  pay^ 
ment  {altogether,  or  accept  of  it  at  fuch  a  valu« 
ation  of  the  gold  as  he  and  his  debtor  could  agree 
upon,     Copper  is  not  at  prefent  a  legal  tender, 
except  in  the  change  of  the  finaller  filver  coins^ 
Jn  this  ftate  of  things  the  difi:in61;ion  between  the 
metal  which  was  the  ftandard,  s^nd  that  which 
was  not  the  fi;andard,  was  fome^ing  more  than 
a  nominal  difi^in^lion^ 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  as  people  became 
gradually  more  familiar  with  the  ufe  of  the  dif» 
ferent  metals  in  coin,  and  confequently  better 
acquainted  with  the  proportion  between  their 
jrefpe^tive  values,  it  has  in  mofl:  countries,  I  be« 
lieve,  been  found  convenient  to  afcertain  this 
proportion,  and  to  declare  by  a  public  law  that 
a  guinea,  for  exailople,  of  fiich  a  weight  and 
finends,  fbould  exchange  for  one-and-twenty 
fliiUings,  or  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of  that 
amoimt«  In  this  fi;ate  of  things,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  any  one  regulated  proportion  of 
this  kind,  the  diftin^on  between  the  metal 
.whicbistb^  fiwulftrd^fwdthi^t^cltisnotthe 
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BOOS  ftandard)  becomes  little  more  than  a  nominal 
\    .  diftin6tion. 

In  confequence  of  any  change,  however,  in 
this  regulated  proportion,  this  diftinfilion  be- 
comes, or  at  lead  feems  to  become,  fomething 
more  than  nominal  again.     If  the  regulated 
value  of  a  guinea,  for  example,  was  either  re* 
duced  to  twenty,  or  raifed  to  two-and-twenly 
(hillings,  all  accounts  being  kept  and  aknoft  all 
obligations  for  debt  being  expreffed  in  filver 
money,  the  greater  part  of  payments  could  in 
either  cafe  be  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
filver  money  as  before  j  but  would  require  very 
different  quantities  of  gold  money ;  a  greater  in 
the  one  cde,  and  a  fmaller  m  the  other.    Silver 
would  appear  to  be  more  invariable  in  its  value 
than  gold.    Silver  would  appear  to  meafurfe  the 
value  of  gold,  *  and  gold  would  not  appear  to 
meafure  the  value  of  filver.    The  value  of  gold 
would  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  would  exchange  for  ;  and  the  value  of 
filver  would  not  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  which   it  would  exchange  for. 
This  difference,  however,  would  be  altogether 
owing  to  the  cuftom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
tepreffing  the  amount  of  all  great  and  finall  fums 
tatiier  in  filver  than  in  gold  money.    One  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  notes  for  five-and-4wenty  or 
fiffy  guineas  would,  after  an  alteration  of  this 
kind,  be  flill  pa3rable  with  five-and-twenty  or 
fifty  guineas  in  the  fitme  manner  as  before.     It 
would,  after  fuch  an  alteration,  be  payable  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  gold  as  before,  but  with 

very 
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yery  different  quantities  of  filver.  In  the  pay-  c  H  A  P« 
ment  of  fuch  a  note,  gold  would  appear  to  be  ^' 
more  invariable  in  its  value  than  fflven  Gold 
would  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of  filver,  and 
filver  would  not  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of 
gold.  If  the  cuilom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
expreffing  promiffory  notes  and  other  obligationa 
for  money  in  this  manner,  fliould  ever  become 
general,  gold,  and  not  filver,  would  be  con« 
fidered  as  the  metal  which  was  peculiarly  the 
ilandard  or  meafure  of  value. 

In  reality,  during  the  continuance  of  any 
one  regulated  proportion  between  the  refpe£liva 
values  of  the  different  metals  in  coin,  the  valua 
of  the  moll  precious  metal  regulates  the  value 
of  the  whole  coin.      Twelve  copper  pence  con- 
tain half  a  pound,  avoirdupois,  of  copper,  of 
not  the  bell  quality,  which,  before  it  is  coined, 
is  feldom  worUi  feven-pence  in  filver.    But  as  by 
the  regulation  twelve  fuch  pence  are  ordered  to 
exchange  for  a  fiiilling,  they  are  in  the  market 
confidered  as  worth  a  fliilling,  and  a  fliilling  can 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them.      Even  before  tho 
late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  gold,  that  part  of  it  at  leall  which  cir« 
culated  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  waa 
in  general  lels  degraded  below  its  (landard  weight 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  filver.    One  and 
twenty  worn    and  defaced  fliillings,  however, 
were  confidered  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea,  which 
perhaps,  indeed,  was  worn  and  defaced  too,  but 
feldom  fb  much  fo.     The  late  regulations  hav^ 
))rought  the  gold  coin  as  near  perhaps  to  itii 
ftamdard  weight  as  it  is  poffible  to  bring  the  cur- 
rent 
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BOOK  rent  coin  of  any  nation ;  and  the  order^  to  receivtf 
^  no  gold  at  the  public  offices  but  by  weight,  is"" 
likely  to  preferve  it  ib,  as  long  as  that  order  is 
enforced*  The  filver  coin  ftill  continues  in  the 
fame  worn  and  degraded  ftate  as  before  the  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin.  In  the  market,  how« 
ever,  one-and-twenty  fliillings  of  this  degraded 
filver  coin  are  ftill  Confidered  as  worth  a  guinea 
of  this  excellent  gold  coin. 

The  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  has  evidently 
raifed  the  value  of  the  filver  coin  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  it. 

In  the.Englilh  mint  a  pound  weight  of  gold  is 
coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  which, 
at  one-and-twenty  Ihillings  the  guinea,  is  equal 
to  forty-fix  pounds  fourteen  fliillings  and  fix- 
pence.  An  ounce  of  fuch  gold  coin,  therefore, 
is  worth  3/.  17^.  lof  rf.  in  filver.  In  England  no 
duty  or  feignorage  is  paid  upon  the  coinage,  and 
he  who  carries  a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce 
weight  of  ftandard  gold  bullion  to  the  mint,  gets 
back  a  pomid  weight  or  an  ounce  weight  of  gold 
in  coin,  without  any  dedu6tion.  Three  pounds 
feventeen  fliillings  and  ten-pence  halQ>enny  an 
ounce,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the  mint  price  of 
gold  in  England,  or  the  quantity  of  gold  coin 
which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for  ftandard  gold 
bullion. 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the 
price  of  flandard  gold  bullion  in  the  market  had 
for  many  jrears  been  upwards  of  3/.  18^.  ibme« 
times  ^L  i^s.  and  very  frequently  4/.  an  ounce  $ 
that  fum,  it  is  probable,  in  the  worn  and  de^ 
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^aded  gold  coin^  feldom  containing  more  than  C  H  A  F. 
an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold.  Since  the  refotma-  ^_^^ 
lion  of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  jflan« 
dard  gold  bullion  feldom  exceeds  3/.  17^.  yd.  an 
ounce*  Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
the  market  price  was  always  more  or  lefi  above 
the  mint  price.  Since  that  reformation,  the  mar- 
ket price  has  been  conftantly  below  the  mint 
price.  But  that  market  price  is  the  fame  whe- 
ther it  is  paid  in  gold  or  in  filver  coin.  The 
late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  therefore,  has 
raifed  not  only  the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  but 
likewife  that  of  the  filver  coin  in  proportion  to 
gold  bullion,  and  probably  too  in  proportion  to 
all  other  commodities ;  though  the  price  of  the 
greater  part  of  othef  commodities  being  influ- 
enced by  fo  many  other  caufes,  the  rife  in  the 
value  either  of  gold  or  filver  coin  in  proportion 
to  them,  may  not  be  fo  diftin6l  and  fenfible. 

In  the  Englifli  mint  a  pound  weight  of  fi^an- 
dard  filver  bullion  is  coined  into  fixty-two  fliil- 
lings,  containing,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  pound 
weight  of  fl:andard  filver.  •  Five  fliiUings  and 
two-pence  an  ounce,  therefore,  is  laid  to  be  the 
mint  price  of  filver  in  England,  or  the  quantity 
of  filver  coin  which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for 
ftandard  filver  bullion.  Before  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard 
filver  bullion  was,  upon  different  occafions,  five 
fliillings  and  four-pence,  five  fliillings  and  five- 
pence,  five  fliillings  and  fix-pence,  five  fliillipgs 
and  feven-pence,  and  very  often  five  fliiUings  and 
eight-pence  an  ounce*  Five  fliillings  and  feven- 
pence^ 
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BOOK  pence,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  molt 
}*  common  price.  Since  the  refonnation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ilandard  filver 
bullion  has  fallen  occafionally  to  five  fliillings 
and  three-pence,  five  fliillings  and  four-pence, 
and  five  fliillings  and  five*pence  an  ounce,  wliich 
lafl;  price  it  has  fcarce  ever  exceeded.  Though 
the  market  price  of  filver  bullion  has  fallen  con- 
fiderably  fince  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
it  has  not  fallen  fo  low  as  the  mint  price. 

In  the  proportion  between  the  different  metals 
in  the  Engliih  coin,  as  copper  is  rated  very  much 
above  its  real  value,  fo  filver  is  rated  fbme- 
what  below  it.  In  the  market  of  Europe,  in  the 
French  coin  and  in  the  Dutch  coin,  an  ounce  of 
fine  gold  exchanges  for  about  fourteen  ounces  of 
fine  filver.  In  the  Englifli  coin,  it  exchanges  for 
about  fifteen  oimces,  that  is,  for  more  filver  than 
it  is  worth  according  to  the  common  efl;imation 
of  Europe.  But  as  the  price  of  copper  in  bars 
is  not,  even  in  England,  raifed  by  the  high  price 
of  copper  in  Englifli  coin,  fo  the  price  of  filver 
in  bullion  is  not  funk  by  the  low  rate  of  filver  in 
Englifli  coin.  Silver  in  bullion  ftill  preferves  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold  j  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  copper  in  bars  preferves  its  "proper  propor- 
tion to  filver. 

Upon  the  refonnation  of  the  filver  coin  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  the  price  of  filver  bullion 
ftill  continued  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  mint 
price.  Mr.  Locke  imputed  this  high  price  to 
the  permiflion  of  exporting  filver  bullion,  and  to 
the  prohibition  of  exporting  fil.ver  coin.    This 

permiflioa 
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permiflGon  of  exporting,  he  feid,  rendered  the  C  H  A  P. 
demand  for  filver  bullion  greater  than  the  de- 
mand for  filver  coin.  But  the  number  of  pciople 
who  want  filver  coin  for  the  common  ufes  of 
buying  and  felling  at  home, .  is  furely  much 
greater  than  that  of  thofe  who  want  filver  bullion 
either  for  the  ufe  of  exportation  or  for  any  other 
ufe.  There  fubfifl^s  at  prefent  a  Jike  permiflion 
of  exporting  gold  bullion,  and  a  like  prohibition 
of  exporting  gold  coin;  and  yet  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  has  fallen  below  the  mint  price.  But  in 
the  Englifli  coin  filver  was  then,  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  now,  under-rated  in  proportion  to  gold  ; 
and  the  gold  coin  (which  at  that  time  too  was  not 
fuppofed  to  require  any  reformation)  regulated 
then,  as  well  as  now,  the  real  value  of  the  whole 
coin.  As  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  did 
not  then  reduce  the  price  of  filver  bullion  to  the 
mint  price,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  like  re- 
formation will  do  fi)  now. 
^  Were  the  filver  coin  brought  back  as  near  <o 
its  (landard  weight  as  the  gold,  a  guinea,  it  is 
probable,  would,  according  to  the  prefent  pro* 
portion^  exchange  for  more  filver  in  coin  than 
it  would  piu*chafe  in  bullion.  The  filver  con- 
taining its  full  fl^andard  weight,  there  would  in 
this  cafe  be  a  profit  in  melting  it  down,  in  order^ 
firil,  to  fell  the  bullion  for  gold  coin,  and  after- 
wards to  exchange  this  gold  coin  for  filver  coin 
to  he  melted  down  in  the  fame  manner.  Some 
alteration  in  the  prefent  proportion  ieems  to  be 
,the  only  method  of  preventing  tb'j  inconve- 
niency. 
rof..  /.  p  The 
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B  O  o  Ic  The  inconventency  perhaps  would  be  Icfi  if 
}*_  ,  filver  was  rated  in  the  coin  as  much  above  it^ 
proper  proportion  to  gold  as  it  is  at  prefent 
rated  below  it ;  provided  it  was  at  the  lame  time 
ena6ted  that  filver  fliould  not  be  a  legal  tender 
for  more  than  the  change  of  a  guinea ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  copper  is  not  a  legal  tender  for 
more  than  the  change  of  a  IhiUing.  No  creditor 
could  in  this  cafe  be  cheated  in  coniequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  filver  in  coin ;  as  no  credi** 
tor  can  at  prefent  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  chopper.  The  bankers  only 
would  fiifier  by  this  regulation.  When  a  run 
comes  upon  them  they  fometimes  endeavour  to 
gain  time  by  paying  in  fixpences,  and  they  would 
be  precluded  by  this  regulation  from  this  difcre* 
ditable  method  of  evading  immediate  payment. 
They  would  be  obliged  in  confequence  to  keep 
at  all  titnes  in  their  coffers  a  greater  quantity  of 
cafli  than  at  prefent ;  and  though  this  might  no 
doiibt  be  a  confiderable  inconveniency  to  them, 
it  would  at  the  fame  time  be  a  confiderable  iecu- 
rity  to  their  creditors. 

Three  pounds  feventeen  fliiUings  and  ten* 
pence  hal^enny  (the  mint  price  of  gold)  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain,  even  in  our  prefent 
excellent  gold  coin,  more  than  an  ounce  of 
ftandardgold,  and  it  maybe  thought,  therefore, 
ihould  not  purchafe  more  ftimdud  bullion.  Bat 
gold  in  coin  is  more  convenient  than  gold  in 
bullion,  and  though,  in  England,  the  coiuAge  iB 
free,  yet  the  gfold  which  is  carried  in  bullion  to 
the  mint,  can  feldom  be  returned  in  coin  to  the 

owner 
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owner  till  after  a  delay  of  feveral  weeks.  In  the  c  H  A  p« 
preient  hurry  of  the  mint,  it  could  not  be  re-  ^" 
turned  till  after  a  delay  of  feveral  mont]is»  This 
delay  is  equivalent  to  a  finall  duty,  and  renders 
gold  in  coin  fomewhat  more  valuable  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  gold  in  bullion.  If  in  the 
JSngliih  coin  filver  was  rated  according  to  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold,  the  price  of  filver 
bullion  would  probably  fell  below  the  mint  price 
even  without  any  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  ; 
the  value  even  of  the  prefent  worn  and  defaced 
filver  coin  being  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  excellent  gold  coin  for  which  it  can  be 
changed. 

A  finall  feignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  filver  would  probably  increaie 
iHll  more  the  fiiperiority  of  thofe  metals  in  coin 
above  an  equal  quantity  of  either  of  them  in  bid* 
lion.  The  coinage  would  in  this  cafe  increafe 
the  value  of  the  metal  coined  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  finall  duty ;  for  the  fiune  rea-> 
ibn  that  the  fefliion  increafes  the  value  of  plate 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  that  &fiuon.  The , 
fiq^eriority  of  coin  above'bullion  would  prevent 
the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and  would  difcou* 
rage  its  exportation.  If  upon  any  public  exi- 
gency it  fliould  become  neceflary  to  export  the 
coin,  the  greater  part  of  it  woudd  foon  return 
again  of  its  own  accord.  Abroad  it  could  fell 
only  far  its  weight  in  bullion.  At  home  it  would 
buy  more  than  that  weight.  There  would  be  a 
profit,,  therefore,  in  bringing  it  home  again.  In 
France  a  feigsorage  of  about  eight  per  cent*  is 

F  2,  impofed 
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®  ^^  ^  im^fed  upon  the  coinage,  and  the  Frendi  coin, 
when  exported,  is  (aid  to  return  home  again  of 
its  own  accord.  , 

The  occafional  fIu6tuations  in  the  market 
price  of  gold  and  filver  bullion  arife  from  tlie 
fame  caufes  as  the  like  fluctuations  in  that  of  all 
other  commodities*  The  frequent  lofs  of  thofe 
metals  from  various  accidents  by  fea  and  by 
land,  the  continual  wafte  of  them  in  gilding  and 
plating,  in  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate ;  require,  in  all 
countries  which  poiTefs  no  mines  of  their  own,  a 
continual  importation,  in  order  to  repair  this  lofi 
and  this  waile»  The  merchant  importers,  like 
all  other  merchants,  we  may  believe,  endeavour, 
as  well  as  they  can,  to  fuit  their  occafional  im« 
portations  to  what,  they  judge,  is  likely  to  be  the 
immediate  demand.  With  all  their  attention, 
however,  they  fometimes  over-do  the  bufinefi^ 
and  fometimes  under^do  it.  When  they  import 
more  bullion  than  is  wanted,  rather  than  incur 
the  rilk  and  trouble  of  exporting  it  again,  they 
are  fometimes  willing  to  fell  a  part  of  it  for 
fomething  le6  than  the  ordinary  or  average 
price.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  import 
lels  than  is  wanted,  they  get  fomething  more 
than  this  price.  But  when,  under  all  thofe  oc- 
cafional fluctuations,  the  market  price  either  of 
gold  or  filver  bullion  continues  for  feveral  years 
together  fl^eadily  and  conllantly,  either  more  or 
leis  abqve,  or  more  or  lefs  below  the  mint  price : 
we  may  be  aflured  that  this  ileady  and  conilant, 
either  Superiority  or  inferiority  of  price,  is  the 

effeft 
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effeA  of  ibmething  in  the  ftate  of  the  coin>  CHAP, 
which,  at  that  time,  renders  a  certain  quantity  of  ^_^v 
coin  either  of  more  value  or  of  lefs  value  than 
the  precife  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
contain.  The  conftancy  and  fteadinefs  of  the 
effedl,  fuppofes  a  proportionable  conftancy  and 
fteadinefs  in  the  caufe. 

The  money  of  any  particular  country  is,  at 
any  particular  time  and  place,  more  or  lefi  an 
accurate  meafure  of  value  according  as  the  cur- 
rent coin  is  more  or  lefs  exadUy  agreeable  to  its 
ftandard,  or  contains  more  or  lefs  ejca^lly  the 
precife  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain.  If  in  England,  for  exam- 
ple, forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  contained  ex- 
actly a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,  or  eleven 
ounces  of  fine  gold  and  one  ounce  of  alloy,  the 
gold  coin  of  England  would  be  as  accurate  a 
meafure  of  the  a£tu^  value  of  goods  at  any  par^ 
ticular  time  and  place  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  admit.  But  if,  by  rubbing  and  wearing, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  generally  contain 
lefs  than  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold  ;  the 
diminution,  however,  being  greater  in  fome 
pieces  than  in  others  j  the  meafure  of  value 
comes  to  be  liable  to  the  lame  Ibrt  of  uncertainty 
to  which  all  other  weights  and  meafures  are  com^ 
monly  expofed.  As  it  rarely  happens  that  thefe 
are  exaftly  agreeable  to  their  ftandatd,  the  mer- 
chant  adjufts  the  price  of  his  goods,  as  well  as  he 
can,  not  to  what  thofe  weights  and  meafures 
ought  to  be,  but  to  what,  upon  an  average,  he 
finds  by  experience  they  a6tually  are.   In  confct 

F  2  quenc^ 
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BOOK  quence  of  a  like  diforder  in  the  coin,  the  price  of 
A_^  goods  comes,'  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  ad- 
jufted,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver 
which  the  coin  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that 
which,  upon  an  average,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience it  aftually  does  contain. 

By  the  money-price  of  goods,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  I  underiland  always  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  filver  for  which  they  are  fold,  without 
any  regard  to  the  denomination  of  the  coin.  Six 
fliillings  and  eight-pence,  for  example,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  I  confider  as  the  lame  mo« 
ney-price  with  a  pound  fterling  in  the  prefent 
'  times  ;  becaufe  it  contained,  as  nearly  as  we  cau 
judge,  the  lame  quantity  of  pure  filver. 


CHAR  VI. 
Of  the  component  Parts  qfthe  Price  of  Commodities. 

CHAP.  TN  that  early  and  rude  fixate  of  fociety  which 
^'  ^  precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  fl^ock  and 
the  appropriation  of  land,  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  labour  neceflary  for  ac- 
quiring different  obje6ls  feems  to  be  the  only 
drcumftance  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  ex- 
changing them  for  one  another.  If  among  a 
nation  of  hunters,  for  example,  it  ufually  coils 
twice  the  labour  to  kill  a  beaver  which  it  does 
to  kill  a  deer,  one  beaver  fliould  naturally  ex- 
change 
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elumge  for  or  be  worth  two  deen    It  is  natural  CHAP, 
that  what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  two  days  or      ^ 
two  hour3  labour^  fliould  be  worth  double  of 
what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  one  day^9  or  one 
hour's  labour. 

If  the  one  ^ecies  of  labour  fhould  b?  more 
fevere  than  the  other,  fome  allowance  will  natu* 
rally  be  made  for  this  fuperior  hardfhip ;  and  the 
produce  of  one  hour's  labour  in  the  one  way 
may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of  two  hours 
labour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  requires  aa 
uncommon  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
the  efteem  which  men  have  for  fuch  talents,  will 
naturally  give  a  value  to  their  produce,  fuperior 
to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time  employe^ 
fbont  it.  Such  talents  can  feldom  be  acquired 
but  in  confequence  of  long  application,  and  the 
fuperior  value  of  their  produce  may  frequently 
h^  no  more  than  a  reafonable  compenfation  for 
the  time  and  labour  which  mufl  be  fpent  in  ac-^ 
quiring  them.  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety, 
^allowances  of  thi^  kind,  for  fuperior  hardfhip  and 
^perior  fkill,  are  con^monly  made  in  the  wages 
of  labour ;  and  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  mufl 
|irobably  have  taken  placein  its  earlieftand  rudeft 
period. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  o£ 
labour  b£|longs  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  quantity 
.of  laboy,r  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or 
jNToducing  any  commodity,  is  the  only  circum- 
fivofp  whic^  can  regulate  the  quantity  of  la« 

p  4  hour 
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JB  o  O  K  t)Our  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchafe,  com- 
^    ^  mand,  or  exchange  for. 

As  foon  as  flock  has  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  particular  perfons^  fome  of  them  will  naturally 
employ  it  in  fetting  to  work  induilrious  people, 
whom  they  will  fupply  with  materials  and  fub- 
fiftence,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  the  fale  of 
their  work,  or  by  what  their  labour  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  materials.  In  exchanging  the  com- 
plete manufacture  either  for  money ^''for  labour, 
or  for  other  goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be 
iufficient  to  pay  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
the  wages  of  the  workmen,  fomething  muft  be 
given  for  the  profits  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work  who  hazards  his  flock  in  this  adventure. 
The  value  which  the  workmen  add  to  the  mate- 
rials, therefore,  refolves  itfelf  in  this  cafe  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  pays  their  wages,  the 
other  the  profits  of  their  employer  upon  the 
whole  flock  of  materials,  and  wages  which  he 
advanced.  He  could  have  no  interefl  to  employ 
them,  unlefs  he  expelled  from  the  fale  of  ^eir 
work  fomething  more  than  what  was  fufficient  to 
replace  his  flock  to  him  ;  and  he  could  have  no 
interefl  to  employ  a  great  flock  rather  than  a 
fmall  one,  unlefs  his  profits  were  to  bear  fome 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  flock. 

The  profits  of  flock,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  are  only  a  different  name  for  the  wage$ 
of  a  particular  fort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  in* 
ipe&ion  and  dire&ion.  They  are,  howeva^,  al« 
together  different,  are  regulated  by  quite  diffei^ 
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ent  principles,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  chap; 
quantity,  the  hardfhip,  or'the  ingenuity  of  this  ^ 
iiippofed  labour  of  inlpe^tion  and  direSdon. 
They  are  regulated  altogether  by  the  value  of 
the  flock  employed,  and  are  greater  or  finaller 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  flock.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  fome  particular 
place,  where  the  common  annual  profits  of 
manufa^uring  flock  are  ten  per  cent*  there  are 
two  different  manufa^ures,  in  each  of  which 
twenty  workmen  are  employed  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  pounds  a  year  each,  or  at  the  expence  of 
three  hundred  a  year  in  each  manufactory.  Let 
us  fiippofe  too,  that  the  coarfe  materials  an* 
nuaUy  wrought  up  in  the  one  cofl  only  fevea 
hundired  pounds,  while  the  finer  materials  in  the 
other  cofl  feven  thoufand.  The  capital  annually 
employed  in  the  one  will  in  this  cafe  amount  only 
to  one  thoufand  pounds ;  whereas  that  employ^ 
in  the  other  will  amoimt  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  pounds.  At  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent* 
therefore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  will  expe^ 
an  yearly  profit  of  about  one  hundred  pounds 
only ;  while  that  of  the  other  will  expert  about 
ieven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  But  thougii 
their  profits  are  fo  very  clifferent,  their  labour  of 
infpe£lion  and  direction  may  be  either  alt<^ther 
or  very  nearly  the  fame.  In  many  great  works, 
almofl  the  whole  labour  oi  this  kind  is  committed 
to  fbme  principal  clerk.  His  wages  properly 
expre&  the  value  of  this  labour  of  iiiQ>e£lioB 
and  dire^on.  Tliough  in  fettling  them  feme 
r?0ard  is  had  coQunoplyy  not  only  to  bis  labour 

and 
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BOOK  and  ikill,  but, to  the  tmft  which  is  repoJ(ed  in 
^}',  him,  yet  they  never  bear  Any  regular  piropor* 
tion  to  the  capital  of  which  he  overfees  the 
management;  and  the  owner  of  this  capital, 
though  he  is  thus  difcharged  of  ahnoft  all 
labour,  ftill  experts  that  his  profits  ihould  bear 
a  regular  proportion  to  his  capital.  In  the  price 
of  commodities,  therefore,  the  profits  of  fl^ock 
confl^itute  a  component  part  altogether  different 
£rom  the  wages  of  labour,  and  r^ulated  by 
quite  different  principles.        / 

In  this  ilate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  <^ 
labour  does  not  always  belong  to  the  labourer* 
He  inuft  in  mod  cafes  ihare  it  with  the  owner  of 
the  dock  which  employs  him-  Neither  is  th^ 
quantity  of  labour  commonly  employed  iq 
acquiring  or  producing  any  commodity,  the 
only  drcumilance  which  can  regulate  the 
quantity  which  it  ought  cbmmonly  to  purdiafe» 
command,  or  exchange  for.  An  additional 
quantity,  it  is  evident,  mufl  be  due  for  the 
profits  of  the  flock  wbich  advanced  the  wagea 
and  fumiihed  the  materiab  of  that  labour. 

As  foon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all 
become  private  property,  the  landlords,  like  all 
other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  fowed, 
and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its  natural  produce. 
The  wood  of  the  foreil,  the  gra&  o£  the  fidd. 
Bud  all  the  natiural  fruits  of  the  earth,  which, 
^hen  land  was  in  common,  coft  ihe  liJxiurer 
ioidy  the  trouble  of  gathering  them,  come,  evep 
ixy  him,  to  have  an  additional  price  fixed  upon 
itoou  '  He  mufl^  ihen  pay  for  the  licence  ta 

gather 
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gather  them  ;  and  muft  give  up  to  tte  landlord  chap. 
a  portion  of  wKat  his  labour  either  coUeAs^ojr ,  ^^ 
produces.  This  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  this  portion,  conilitutes 
the  rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  the  greater 
part  of  commodities  makes  a  third  component 
part. 

The  real  value  of  all  the  difierent  component 
parts  of  price,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  meafured 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  can,  each 
of  them,  purchafe  or  command.  Labour  mea* 
iures  the  value  not  only  of  that  part  of  price 
which  refohres  itfelf  into  labour,  but  of  that 
which  refolves  itfelf  into  rent,  and  of  that  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  profit. 

In  every  fociety  the  price  of  every  commodity 
filially  refolves  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  thofe  three  parts ;  and  in  every  improved 
fociety,  all  the  three  enter  more  or  lefs,  at 
component  parts,  into  the  price  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  commodities. 

In  the  price  of  com,  for  example,  one  part 
pays  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  another  pays  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  the  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle  employed  in  producing  it,  and 
the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  fisurmer.  Theft 
three  parts  feem  either  immediately  or  ultimately 
to  make  up  the  i?*hole  price  of  com.  A  fourth 
part.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  neceffiury 
for  replacing  the  ftock  of  the  former,  ot  for 
cxmipenlating  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  labouring 
cattle,  and  other  inftmments  of  hufliandiy* 
Bctt  it  muft  be  confidered  that  the  prke  c£  tof 

inftra* 
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BOOK  inftrument  of  hulbandry,  fuch  as  a  labouring 
]'  ,  horfe,  is  itfelf  made  up  of  the  fame  three  parts ; 
the  rent  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  reared,  the 
labour  of  tending  and  rearing  him,  and  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  who  advances  both  the  rent  of 
this  land,  and  the  wages  of  this  labour.  Though 
the  price  of  the  corn,  therefore,  may  pay  the 
price  as  well  as  tTie  maintenance  of  the  horfe, 
the  whole  price  ftill  refolves  itfelf  either  imme# 
diately  or  ultimately^  into  the  fame  three  parts 
of  rent,  labour,  and  profit. 

In  the  price  of  flour  or  meal,  we  muit  add  to 
the  price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller, 
and  the  wages  of  his  fervants ;  in  the  price  of 
bread,  the  profits  of  the  baker,  and  the  wages 
of  his  fervants ;  and  in  the  price  of  both,  the 
labour  of  tranfporting  the  com  from  the  houfe 
of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miUer,  and  from 
that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  baker,  together, 
with  the  profits  of  thofe  who  advance  the  wages 
of  that  labour. 

The  price  of  flax  refolves  itfdf  into  the  fame 
three  parts  as  that  of  com.  In  the  price  of 
linen  we  mufl^  add  to  this  price  the  wages  of  the 
flax^dreflTer,  of  the  pinner,  of  the  weaver,  of 
the  bleacher,  &c.  together  mth  the  profits  of 
liieir  relpe£tive  employers. 

As  any  particukir  commodity  comes  to  be 
more  manufa^ured,  that  part  of  the  price  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  wages  and  profit,  comes  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  which  refolves 
itfelf  into  rent  In  the  progreft  of  the  manu<r 
fy&nre^  Hot  only  the  number  of  profits  increafe, 

bull 
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but  every  fubfequent  profit  is  greater  than  the  CHAP, 
foregoing ;  becaufe  the  capital  from  which  it  is  ^ 
derived  mud  always  be  greater.  The  capital 
which  employs  the  weavers,  for  example,  muft 
be  greater  than  that  which  employs  the  fpinners; 
becaufe  it  not  only  replaces  that  capital  with 
its  profits,  but  pays,  befides,  the  wages  of  the 
weavers ;  and  the  profits  muft  always  bear  fome 
proportion  to  the  capital. 

In  the  moft  improved  focieties,  however, 
there  are  always  a  few  commodities  of  which 
the  price  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts  only,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  ftock  ;  and  a 
ftill  fmaller  number,  in  which  it  confifts  alto- 
gether in  the  wages  of  labour.  In  the  price  of 
fea-fifli,  for  example,  one  part  pays  the  labour 
of  the  fifhermen,  and  the  other  Uie  profits  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  filhery.  Rent  very 
feldom  md(es  any  part  of  it,  though  it  does 
(bmetimes,  as  I  fhall  ihew  hereafter.  It  is 
otherwife,  at  leaft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  river  fifheries.  A  ialmon  fifhery 
pays  a  rent,  and  rent,  though  it  cannot  well  be 
called  the  rent  of  land,  makes  a  part  of  the 
price  of  a  ialmon  as  well  as  wages  and  profit. 
In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  a  few  poor  people 
make  a  trade  of  gathering,  along  the  fea-lhore, 
tilofe  little  variegated  ftones  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Scotch  Pebbles.  The  price 
which  is  paid  to  thenj  by  the  ftone-cutter  is 
altogether  the  wages  of  their  labour;  neither 
irent  nor  profit  make  any  part  of*  it. 

%  But 
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3  o  o  c  Eut  the  whole  price  of  any  commodity  muft 
,_^^^_^,  ftill  finally  refolve  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other, 
or  all  of  thofe  three  parts ;  as  whatever  part  of 
it  remains  afier  paying  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  labour  employed  in  raifing, 
.  .'manufa3;uring,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  muft 
neceflarily  be  profit  to  fomebody. 

As  the  price  ot*  exchangeable  value  of  every 

particular  commodity,  taken  feparately,  refolves 

itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other,  or  all  of  thofe  three 

parts ;  fo  that  df  all  the  commodities  which  com* 

pofe  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of 

every  country,  taken  complexly,  mufl:  refolve 

itfelf  into  the  fame  three  parts,  and  be  parcelled 

out  among  different  inhabitants  of  the  country, 

either  as  the  wages  of  their  labour,  the  profits  of 

'  their  flock,  or  the  rent  of  their  land.    The  whole 

of  what  is  annually  either  collected  or  produced 

'  by  the  labour  of  every  fociety,  or  what  comes  to 

the  fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this 

.  manner  originally  diflributed  among  fome  of  its 

different  members.     Wages,  profit,  and  rent, 

are  the  three  original  fburces  of  all  revenue  as 

well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value.    All  other 

.  revenue  is  ultimately  derived  firom  fome  one  or 

ether  of  thefe. 

•Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fond 
which  is  his  own,  mufl  draw  it  either  from  his 
labour,  from  his  flock,  or  from  his  land.  The 
c  revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wages. 
That  derived  from  flock,  by  the  perfbn  who 
manages  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit.  That 
derived  from  it.by  the  perfon  who  does  not  em- 
ploy 
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plojrit  Imnfelf,  bttt  lends  it  to  another,  is  called  chap. 
the  intereft  or  the  ufe  of  money.  It  is  the  com-  ,  ^ 
penfation  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  lender, 
for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  by  the  ufe  of  the  money.  Part  of  that 
profit  naturally  belongs  to  the  borrower,  who 
runs  the  rilk  and  takes  the  trouble  of  employing 
it ;  and  part  to  the  lender,  who  affords  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  this  profit  The  intereft 
of  money  is  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which, 
if  it  is  not  paid  from  the  profit  which  is  made  by 
the  ufe  of  the  money,  muft  be  paid  from  fome 
other  fource  of  revenue,  unlefs  perhaps  the  bor- 
rower is  a  ipendthrift,  who  contra6ls  a  fecond 
debt  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  firft.  The 
revenue  which  proceeds  altogether  trom  land,  is 
called  rent,  and  belongs  to  the  landlord.  The 
revenue  of  the  farmer  is  derived  partly  from  his 
labour,  and  partly  from  his  ftock.  To  him, 
land  is  only  the  inftrument  which  enables  him  to 
earn  the  wages  of  this  labour,  and  to  make  the 
profits  of  this  ftock.  All  taxes,  and  all  the  re- 
venue which  is  fidunded  upon  them,  all  lalaries, 
penfions,  and  annuities  of  every  kind,  are  ulti- 
mately derived  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  original  fources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid 
either  immediately  or  mediately  from  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  or  the  rent  of 
land. 

When  thofe  three  diflferent  forts  of  revenue 

belong  to  differ^it  perfons,  they  are  readily  dif- 

^guiflied ;  but  when  they  belong  to  the  fame 

1  they 
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B  o  o  K  they  are  fometimes  confounded  with  one  another. 


.  at  leaft  in  common  language. 


A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  own 
eilate,  after  paying  the  expence  of  cultivation, 
ihould  gain  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and 
the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  denomi- 
hate,  however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and  thus 
confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  leaft  in  common 
language.  The  greater  part  of  our  Nortli  Ame- 
rican and  Weft  Indian  planters  are  in  this  fitua- 
tion.  They  farm,  ^e  greater  part  of  them,  their 
own  eftates,  and  accordingly  we  feldom  hear  of 
the  rent  of  a  plantation,  but  frequently  of  its 
profit. 

Common  farmers  feldom  employ  any  overfeer 
to  direct  the  general  operations  of  the  farm. 
They  generally  too  work  k  good  deal  with  their 
own  hands,  as  ploughmen,  harrowers,  &c.  What 
remains  of  the  crop  after  paying  the  rent,  there- 
fore, fhould  not  only  replace  lo  them  their  ftock 
employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  its  ordi-  ^ 
nary  profits,  but  pay  them  the  wages  which  afe 
due  to  them,  both  as  labourers  and  overfeer?. 
WTiatever  remains,  however,  after  paying  the 
rent  and  keeping  up  the  flx>ck,  is  called  profit. 
But  wages  evidently  make  a  part  of  it.  The 
farmer,  by  {aving  thefe  wages,  muft  neceflarily 
gain  them.  Wages,  therefore,  are  in  this  caife 
confounded  with  profit. 

An  independent  manufa&urer,  who  has  ftock 
enough  both  to  purchafe  materials,  and  to  main- 
tain himfelf  tin  he  can  cany  his  work  to  marke|» 

ihou]4 
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Ihould  gain  both  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  who  chap, 
works  under  a  mailer,  and  the  profit  which  that  ,    ^^ 
mailer  makes  by  the  fale  of  the  journeyman's 
work*     His   whole   gains,   however,  are  com- 
monly called  profit,  and  wages  are,  in  this  cafe 
too,  confounded  with  profit. 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden 
with  his  own  hands,  unites  in  his  owja  perfon  the 
three  diflerent  characters,  of  landlord,  farmer, 
and  labourer,  jttis  produce,  therefore,  ihould 
pay  him  the  rent  of  the  firil,  the  profit  of  the 
fecond,  and  the  wages  of  the  third.  The  whole, 
however,  is  commonly  confidered  as  the  earnings 
of  ]iis  labour.  Both  rent  and  profit  are,  in  this 
cafe,  confounded  with  wages. 

As  in  a  civilized  country  there  are  but  few 
commodities  of  which  the  exchangeable  value 
arifes  from  labour  only,  rent  and  profit  contri- 
buting largely  to  that  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
them,  fo  the  annual  produce  of  its  labour  will 
always  be  fufficient  to  purchafe  or  command  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  what  was 
employed  in  raifing,  preparing,   and  bringing 
that  produce  to  market.     If  the  fociety  were  an- 
nually to  employ  all  the  labour  which  it  can 
annually  purchafe,   as  the  quantity  of  labour 
would  encreafe  greatly  every  year,  ib  the  produce 
of  every  fucceeding  year  would  be  of  vailly 
greater  value  than  that  of  the  foregoing.     But 
there  is  no  country  in  which  the  whole  annual 
produce  is  employed  in  maintaining  theinduilri. 
ous.    The  idle  every  where  confume  a  great  part 
of  it ;  and  according  to  the  different  proportions 
roL.  /.  G  in 
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B  o  O  K  in  which  it  is  annually  divided  between  thofe  two 
different  orders  of  people,  its  ordinary  or  average 
value  mull  either  annually  inci^eafe,  or  diminifh, 
or  continue  the  fame  from  one  year  to  another. 


CHAP.    VII. 

Oftlie  Natural  and  Market  Price  qfCommodities. 

HAP.  nr^HERE  is  in  every  fociety  or  neighbour- ' 
^^'  .  A  hood  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  both  of 
wages  and  profit  in  every  different  employment 
of  labour  and  flock.  This  rate  is  naturally  re-  ^ 
gulated,  as  I  fhall  fhow  hereafter,  partly  by  the 
general  drcumflances  of  the  fociety,  their  riches 
or  poverty,  their  advancing,  flationary,  or  de- 
clining condition ;  and  partly  by  the  particular 
nature  of  each  employment. 

There  is  likewife  in  every  fociety  (»'.nergh- 
bourhood  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  rent, 
which  is  regulated  too,  as  I  fhall  fhow  hereafler, 
partly  by  the  general  circufnflances  of  the  fociety 
or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  land  is  fituated, 
and  partly  by  the  natural  or  improved  fertility 
of  the  land. 

Thefe  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be  called 
the  natural  rate's  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  at 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  commonly  pre- 
vail. 

When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 
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rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  chap. 
the  profits  of  the  ftock  employed  in'  raifing,  pre-       ^^* 
paring,  and  brmging  it  to  market,  according  to 
their  natural  rates,  the  commodity  is  then  fold 
for  what  may  be  called  its  natural  price. 

•  The  commodity  is  then  fold  precifely  for  what 
it  is  worth,  or  for  what  it  really  cofts  the  periToni 
who  brings  it  to  market ;  for  though  in  commoa 
language  what  is  called  the  prime  coil  of  any 
commodity  does  not  comprehend  the  profit  of 
the  perfon  who  is  to  fell  it  again,  yet  if  he  fell$ 
it  at  a  price  which  does  not  allow  him  the  ordi* 
nary  rate  of  profit  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  1$ 
evidently  a  lofer  by  the  trade  ;  fince  by  employ- 
ing his  ftock  in  fome  other  way  he  might  have 
made  that  profit  His  profit,  befides,  is  his  re- 
venue, the  proper  fund  of  his  fubfiftence.  As, 
while  he  is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods  to 
market,  he  advances  to  his  workmen  their  wages, 
or  their  fubfiftence ;  fo  he  advances  to  himfeli^ 
in  the  fame  manner,  his  own  fubfiftence,  which 
is  generally  fbitdble  to  the  profit  which  he  jnay 
reafonably  expert  from  the  fale  of  his  goodb* 
Unleik  they  yield  him  this  profit,  therefore,  they 
do  not  repay  him  what  they  may  very  properly 
be  laid  to  have  really  coft  him. 

Though  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves  him 
this  profit,  is  not  always  the  loweft  at  which  a 
dealer  may  fometimes  fdil  his  goods,  it  is  the 
low^  at  which  he  is  likely  to  fell  them  £or  any 
confiderable  time ;  atleaft  wherethereisperfe^ 
Hbo^,  or  where  he  may  change  lus  trade  as  ofbm 
as  hepka&s. 

o  a  The 
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B  00  K  The  a£tual  price  at  which  any  commodity  i$ 
commonly  fold  is  called  its  market  price.  It  may 
either  be  above,  or  below,  or  exa6Uy  the  lame 
with  its  natural  price* 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  commo- 
dity is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  which  is  actually  brought  to  market,and 
the  demand  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  labour,  and  profit,  which  muft 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Such 
people  may  be  called  the  effe^ual  demanders, 
and  their  demand  the  effe6tual  demand ;  fince  it 
may  be  fufiScient  to  effe£tuate  the  bringing  of 
the  commodity  to  market.  It  is  different  from 
the  abfolute  demand.  A  very  poor  man  may  be 
faid  in  fome  fenfe  to  have  a  demand  for  a  coach 
and  fix ;  he  might  like  to  have  it ;  but  his  demand 
is  not  an  effe£tual  demand,  as  the  commodity  can 
never  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  latisfy  it. 
When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  which 
is  brought  to  market  fails  fhort  of  the  effe3;ual 
demand,all  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  muft 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither,  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  with  the  quantity  which  they  want.  Rather 
than  want  it  altogether,  fome  of  them  will  be  will- 
•ing  to  give  more.  A  competition  will  inunedi- 
^tely  begin  among  them,  and  the  market  price 
will  rife  more  or  leis  above  the  natural  price,  ac- 
cording as  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  deficiency, 
•or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  df  the  competi- 
torS)  happen  to  animate  more  or  lefs  the  eagemels 
...  -.   -  pf 
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of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  of  equal  c  H  A  P^ 
wealth  and  luxury  the  fame  deficiency  will  gene^  ■  * 
rally  occafion  a  more  or  lefs  eager  competition, 
according  as  the  acquifition  of  the  comnjodity 
happens  to  be  of  more  or  lefs  importance  to 
them.  Hence  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  ne* 
ceflaries  of  life  during  the  blockade  of  a  town  or 
in  a  famine. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds 
the  efie6tual  demand,  it  cannot  be  all  fold  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay'  the  whole  value  of 
the  rent,  wages  and  profit,  which  muft  be  paid 
in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Some  part  muft  be 
fold  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  lefi,  and  the 
low  price  which  they  give  for  it  muft  reduce  the 
price  of  the  whole.  The  market  price  will  iink 
more  or  lefs  below  the  natural  price,  according 
as  the  greatnefe  of  the  excefs  increafes  more  or 
lefs  the  competition  of  the  fellers,  or  according 
as  it  happens  to  b^  n^ore  or  lefs  important  to 
them  to  get  inimediately  ri4  of  the  commo- 
dity. The  feme  excefs  in  the  importation  of 
perifliable,  will  occafion  a  much  greater  convr 
petition  than  in  tl^at  of  durable  commodities; 
in  the  importation  of  oranges^  for  example,  than 
in  that  of  old  iron. 

.  When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  jui^ 
fufficient  to  luppiy  the  effe6tufi^  demand  and  no 
more,  the  market  price  naturally  comes  to  be 
either  exaftly,  or  as  nearly  s^s  can,  be  judged  of, 
the  feme  with  the  natural  price.  The  whole 
quantity  upon  hand  can  be  dii^ofed  of  for  this 
price,  and  Cannot  be  difpofed  of  for  more.    Thp 

6  2  compe« 
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BOOK  competition  of  the  different  dealers  obUgcs  them 
^-      all  to  accept  of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige 
them  to  accept  of  lefs. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to 
market  naturally  fuits  itfelf  to  the  effe6lual  de- 
mand. It  is  the  intereft  of  all  thofe  who  employ 
their  land,  labour,  or  (lock,  in  bringing  any 
commodity  to  market,  that  the  quantity  never 
fliould  exceed  the  effe6lual  demand ;  and  it  is 
the  intereft  of  all  other  people  that  it  never 
fliould  fall  ftiort  of  that  demand.      . 

If  at  any  time  it  exceeds  the  effeftual  demand, 
fo'me  of  the  component  parts  of  its  price  muft 
be  paid  below  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is  rent, 
the  intereft  of  the  landlords  will  immediately 
prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  land  ; 
and  if  it  is  wages  or  profit,  the  intereft  of  the 
labourers  in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  their  employefrs 
in  the  other,  will  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a 
Jiart  of  their  labour  or  flx)ck  from  this  employ- 
ment. The  quantity  brought  to  market  will 
foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply"*  the 
effefilual  demand.  All  the  diflerent  parts  of  its 
price  will  rife  t6  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole 
price  to  its  natural  price. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  fliould  at  any  time  fall  fliort  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  fome  of  the  component  parts  of  it$ 
price  muft  rife  aboVe  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is 
rent,  the  intereft  of  all  other  landlords  wiB  na- 
turally prompt  them  to  prepare  more  land  for 
the  raifing  of  this  commodity ;  if  it  is  wages  or 
profit,  the  intereft  of  aO  other  l^oUrers  and 
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dealers  will  fooa  proiii|>t  them  to  emj^oy  more  chap, 
labour  and  Hock  in  preparing  and  bringing  it  to  ^^ 
market.  The  quantity  brought  thither  will  foon 
be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  effe6tual  demand. 
All  the  different  parts  of  its.  price  will  foon  fink 
to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its 
natural  price. 

The  natural  price,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were,\ 
the  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of  aU  ! 
commodities  are  continually  gravitating.  Dif- 
ferent accidents  may  Ibmetimes  keep  them  fut 
peoded  a  good  deal  above  it,  and  fometimes 
force  them  down  even  fomewhat  below  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  obilacles  which  hinder  them 
from  fettling  in  this  colter  of  repoie  and  conti- 
nuance, they  are  conftantly  tending  towards  it* 

The  whole  quantity  of  induftry  annimlly  em- 
jd.oyed  in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to  mar- 
ket, iQ^turally  fuits  itfelf  in  this  manner  to  the 
^&6tual  demand.  It  naturally  aims  at  bringing 
always  that  precife  quantity  thither  which  may 
be  fiiificient  to  fupply,  and  no  more  than  liip* 
ply,  that  demand. 

But  in  fome  employments  the  fame  quantity 
rf  induftry  will  in  different  yeSars  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  commodities;  while  in 
others  it  will  produce  alwftys  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame.  The  fame  number  of  labourers 
in  huibandry  will,  in  different  years,  produce 
very  different  quantities  of  com,  wine,  oil, 
hops,  &c.  But  the  fame  number  of  fpinners  and 
we^ivers  will  every  year  produce  the  fkme  or  very 
^  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen 

G  4  cloth. 
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BOOK  cloth.  It  is  only  the  average  produce  of  the 
one  fpecies  of  induftry  which  can  be  fuited  iH 
any  relpe^t  to  the  effectual  demand  ;  and  as  its 
a6lual  produce  is  frequently  much  greater  and 
frequently  much  lefg  than  its  average  produce, 
the  quantity  of  the  commodities  brought  to  mar- 
ket will  fometimes  exceed  a  good  ded,  and  fome* 
times  fall  fliort  a  good  deal,  of  the  efl5e6lual 
demand.  Even  though  that  demand  therefore 
fhould  continue  always  the  fame,  their  market 
price  will  be  liable  to  great  flu6hiations,  will 
fbmetimes  fall  a  good  deal  below,  and  fometimes 
rife  a  good  deal  above,  their  natural  price.  In 
the  other  fpecies  of  induftry,  the  produce  of 
equal  quantities  of  labour  being  always  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  it  can  be  more  exactly 
fuited  to  the  effedfcual  demand.  While  that 
demand  continues  the  fame,  therefore,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  commodities  is  likely  to  do  fb 
too,  and  to  be  either  altogether,  or  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged  of,  the  fame  with  the  natural 
price.  That  the  price  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
is  liable  neither  to  fuch  frequent  nor  to  fuch 
great  variations  as  the  price  of  com,  every  roan's 
experience  will  inform  him.  The  price  of  the  one 
fyecies  of  commodities  varies  only  with  the  vari- 
ations in  the  demand :  TTiat  of  the  other  varies 
not  only  with  the  variations  in  the  demaml,  but 
with  the  much  greater  and  more  frequent  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  what  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket  in  order  to  fupply  that  demand. 

The  occafional  and  temporary  fluftuations  in 
the  market  price  of  any  commodity  fall  chiefly 
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upon  thofe  parts  of  its  price  which  refolve  them.  chap. 
fdves  into  wages  and  profit.  That  part  which  ^^ 
refolves  itfelf  into  rent  is  lefi  affected  by  them. 
A  rent  certain  in  money  is  not  in  the  leaft 
aiFe6ted  by  them  either  in  its  rate  or  in  its 
value.  A  rent  which  confiils  either  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  or  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  rude  produce,  is  no  doubt  affedled  in  its 
yearly  value  by  all  the  occafional  and  tempo- 
rary fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  that 
rude  produce;  but  it  is  feldom  affected  by 
them  in  its  yearly  rate.  In  fettling  the  terms 
of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  and  farmer  endeavour, 
according  to  their  beft  judgment,  to  adjuil  that 
rate,  not  to  the  temporary  and  occafional,  but  to 
the  average  and  ordinary  price  of  the  produce. 

Such  fluAuations  afie6l  both  the  value  and 
the  rate  either  of  wages  or  of  profit,  according 
as  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over-flocked 
or  under-ilocked  with  commodities  or  with  la- 
bour; with  work  done,  or  with  work  to  be  done. 
A  public  mourning  raifes  the  price  of  black  cloth 
(with  which  the  market  is  almoft  always  under- 
flocked  upon  fuch  occafions),  and  augments 
the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  poflefs  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  it.  It  hasi,no  effeA  upon 
the  wages  of  the  weavers.  The  market  is  under- 
flocked  with  commodities,  not  with  labour; 
with  work  done,  not  with  work  to  be  done.  It 
raifes  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors.  TTie 
market  is  here  under-ftocked  with  labour.  There 
is  an  efkStuBi  demand  for  more  labour,  for  more 
work  to  be  done  than  can  be  had.    It  finks  the 

I  price 
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BOOK  price  of  coloured  filks  and  cbth^^  and  ihetehy 
_^1^.  reduces  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  have 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  them  upon  hand. 
It  finks  too  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  preparing  fuch  commodities,  for  which  all 
demand  is  flopped  for  fix  months,  perhaps  for  a 
twelvemonth.  The  market  is  here  over-flocked 
both  with  commodities  and  with  labour. 

But  though  the  market  price  of  every  par; 
ticular  commodity  is  in  this  manner  continually 
gravitating,  if  one  may  Iky  fo,  towards  the 
natural  price,  yet  fometimes  particular  acci- 
dents, fometimes  natural  caufes,  and  fometimes 
particular  regulations  of  police,  may,  in  many 
commodities,  keep  up  the  market  price,  for 
a  long  time  together,  a  good  deal  above  the 
natural  price. 

When  by  an  increafe  in  the  effedtual  demand, 
the  maricet  price  of  fome  particular  commodity 
happens  to  rife  a  good  deal  above  the  natural 
price,  thofe  who  emplofy  their  flocks  in  fupply- 
ing  that  market  are  generally  careful  to  conceal 
this  change.  If  it  was  commonly  known,  their 
great  profit  would  tempt  fo  many  new  rivab  to 
employ  their  flocks  in  the  fkme  way,  that,  the 
effectual  demand  being  fidly  fupplied,  the  market 
price  would  fbon  be  reduced  to  the  natural  price, 
and  perhaps  for  fome  time  even  below  it.  If  the 
market  is  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  refidence 
of  thofe  who  fupply  it,  they  may  fometimes  be 
able  to  keep  the  fecret  for  feveral  years  together, 
and  may  fo  long  enjoy  their  extraordinary  profits 
without  any  new  rivals^  Secrets  of  this  kind, 
3  however. 
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however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  can  feldom  char 
be  long  kept ;  and  the  extraordinary  profit  can  ^   ^ 
lafl  very  little  longer  than  they  are  kept. 

Secrets  in  mant(fa6tures  are  capable  of  being 
longer  kept  than  fecrets  in  trade.  A  dyer  who 
has  found  the  means  of  producing  a  particular 
colour  with  materials  whjch  coft  only  half  the 
price  of  thofe  commonly  made  ufe  of,  may,  with 
good  management,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his 
difcovery  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  even  leave  it 
as  a  legacy  to  his  pofterity.  His  extraordinary 
gains  arife  from  the  high  price  which  is  paid 
for  his  private  labour.  They  properly  confift  in 
the  high  wages  of  that  labour.  But  as  they  are 
repeated  upon  every  part  of  his  ftock,  and  as 
their  whole  amount  bears,  upon  that  account, 
a  regular  proportion  to  it,  they  are  commonly 
confidered  as  extraordinary  profits  of  ft;Ock. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effe6ls  of  particular  accidents,  of 
which,  however,  the  operation  may  fometimet 
lad  for  many  years  together. 

Some  natural  produ6tions  require  flich  a  An- 
gularity of  foil  and  fituation,  that  all  the  land  in 
B  great  country,  which  is  fit  for  producing  them, 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  efiedtual  de- 
mand. The  whole  quantity  brought  to  market, 
therefore,  may  be  difpofed  of  to  thofe  who  are 
willing  to  give  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  land  which  produced  them, 
together  with  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the 
profits  of  the  ftock  which  were  employed  in 
^paring  and  bringing  them  to  maricet,  accord- 
ing 
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BOOK  ing  to  their  natural  rates.  Such  commodities 
may  continue  for  whole  centuries  together  to  be 
fold  at  this'high  price ;  and  that  part  pf  it  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  the  rent  of  land  is  in  this  cafe 
the  part  which  is  generally  paid  above  its  natural 
rate.  The  rent  of  the  land  which  aflTords  fuch 
fingular  and  efleemedprodu£tions,  like  the  rent 
of  fome  vineyards  in  France  of  a  peculiarly 
happy  foil  and  fituation,  bears  no  regular  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well-cultivated  land  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  (lock  employed  in  bringing  fuch  com- 
modities to  market,  on  the  contrary,  aie  feldom 
out  of  their  natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  the 
other  employments  of  labour  aqd  flock  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effe6l  of  natural  caufes  which  may 
hinder  the  efie£tual  demand  from  ever  being 
fully  fupplied,  and  which  may  continue,  there- 
fore, to  operate  for  ever. 

A  monopoly  granted  either  to  an  individual 
or  to  a  trading  <;ompany  has  the  fame  effect  as 
a  fecret  in  trade  or  manufa6lures.  The  mono- 
j)olifls,  by  keeping  the  market  conftantly  under- 
flocked,  by  never  fully  fupplying  the  effe6lual 
demand,  fell  their  commodities  much  above  the 
natural  price,  and  raife  their  emoluments,  whe- 
ther they  confifl  in  wages  or  profit,  greatly 
above  their  natural  rate. 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occafion 
the  higheft  which  can  be  got    The  natural  price, 

or 
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or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on  the  contrary,  c 
is  the  lowed  which  can  be  taken,  not  upon  every 
occafion  indeed,  but  for  any  confiderable  time 
together.  The  one  is  upon  every  occafion  the 
highefl  which  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  buyers, 
or  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  will  confent  to 
give :  The  other  is  the  loweft  which  the  fellers 
can  commonly  afford  to  take,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continue  their  bufinefs. 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations,  fta- 
tutes  of  apprenticefhip,  and  all  thofe  laws  which 
rellrain,  in  particular  employments,  the  compe-^ 
tition  to  a  fmaller  number  than  might  otherwife 
go  into  them,  have  the  fame  tendency,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree.  They  are  a  fort  of  enlarged 
monopolies,  and  may  frequently,  for  ages  toge* 
ther,  and  in  whole  claiTes  of  employments,  keep 
up  the  market  price  of  particular  commodities 
above  the  natural  price,  and  maintain  both  the 
wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  flock 
employed  about  them  fomewhat  above  their  nae 
tural  rate. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  may 
lafl  as  long  as  the  regulations  of  police  which 
give  occafion  to  them. 

The  market  price  of  any  particular  commo* 
dity,  though  it  may  continue  long  above,  can 
feldom  continue  long  below,  its  natural  price. 
.Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  below  the  natural 
rate,  the  perfons  whofe  interefl  it  afFe£ted  would 
immediately  feel  thelofs,  and  would  immediately 
withdraw  either  fo  much  land,  or  fo.  mych.l^- 
boiiTy  or  fo  much  llock,  from  being  employed 

about 
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ft  o  o  E  about  ity  that  the  quantity  brought  to  market 
}'  ^  would  foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  efiedual  demancL  Its  market  price,  there* 
fore,  would  foon  rife  to  the  natural  ^rice.  This 
at  leaft  would  be  the  cafe  where  there  was  per* 
fe6t  liberty. 

The  fame  ftatutes  of  apprenticelhip  and  other 
corporation  laws  indeed,  which,  when  a  manu«> 
faflure  is  in  proQ)erity,  enable  the  workman  to 
raiie  his  wages  a  good  deal  above  their  natural 
rate,  fometimes  oblige  him,  when  it  decays,  to 
let  them  down  a  good  deal  below  it.  As  in  the 
one  cafe  they  exclude  many  people  from  his  em* 
ployment,  &  in  the  other  they  exclude  him  from 
many  employments.  The  effe6l  of  fuch  regula- 
tions, however,  is  not  near  £o  durable  in  finking 
the  workman's  wages  below,  as  in  raifing  them 
above,  their  natural  rate.  Their  operation  in  the 
one  way  may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  ia 
the  other  it  can  lafl  no  longer  than  the  lives  of 
tame  ofihe  workmen  who  were  bred  to  thebufi- 
nefs  in  the  time  of  its  profperity.  When  they 
are  gone,  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  after- 
wards educated  to  the  trade  will  naturally  fuit 
itfelf  to  the  efFe6bual  demand.  The  police  mud 
be  as  violent  as  that  of  Indoftan  or  antient  Egypt 
(where  every  man  was  bound  by  a  principle  of 
rdigion  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  fkther, 
and  was  iuppofed  to  commit  the  moft  horrid 
ikcrilege  if  he  changed  it  for  another),  which  can 
in  Moy^  particular  employment,  and  for  feveral 
generations  together,  fink  either  the  wages  cf 
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labour  or  the  profits  of  ilock  bdow  their  natural  chap. 
rate.  '  ^• 

This  is  all  that  I  think  neceflary  to  be  obferved 
at  prefent  Concerning  the  deviations,  whether 
occafional  or  permanent,  of  the  market  price 
of  commodities  from  the  natural  price. 

The  natural  price  itfelf  varies  with  the  natural 
rate  of  each  of  its  component  parts,  of  wages, 
profit,  and  rent;  and  in  every  fociety  this 
rate  varies  according  to  their  circumftances, 
according  to  their  riches  or  poverty,  their 
advancing,  fiationary,  or  declining  condition. 
I  (hall,  in  the  four  following  chapters,  endeavouf 
to  explain,  as  fully  and  diflin^ly  as  I  can,  the 
caufes  of  tho£e  different  variaticms. 

Firft,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are 
the  circumfi:ances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  what  manner  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  are  affe6led  by  the  riches  or  poverty, 
by  the  advancing,  fiationary,  or  declining  ilatt 
of  the  fociety. 

Secondly,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliow  what  are 
the  circumftances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  in  what  manner  too  thofe 
circumftances  are  a£Ee£ted  by  the  like  variations 
in  the  ftate  of  the  fociety. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  arc  very 
diffisrent  in  tihe  different  employments  of  labour 
and  ftock ;  yet  a  certain  proportimi  feems  com« 
monly  to  take  place  between  both  the  pecuniary 
wages  in  all  the  different  employments  c^labouc, 
tLtkd  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the  different 
employments  of  ftock«    This  propcMrtion,  h  wiU 

appear 
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BOOK  appear  hereafter,  depends  partly  upon  the  nature 
^  J^  ^  of  the  different  employments,  and  partly  upon 
the  different  laws  and  policy  of  the  fociety  in 
which  they  are  carried  on.  But  though  in  many 
refpe6ls  dependent  upon  the  laws  and  policy, 
this  proportion  feems  to  be  little  affe£ted  by  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  that  fociety  j  by  its  ad- 
vancing, flationary,  or  declining  condition  ;  but 
to  remain  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
thofe  different  flates.  I  fhall,  in  the  third  place, 
endeavour  to  explain  all  the  different  circum* 
fiances  which  regulate  this  proportion. 

In  the  fourth  and  lafl  place,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  fhow  what  are  the  circumftances  which 
regulate  the  rent  of  land,  and  which  either  raife 
or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the  different  fub- 
fiances  which  it  produces. 


CHAP.  vrii. 

Of  the  Wages  of  Labour. 


CHAP.  T^HE  produce  of  labour  conflitutes  the  natural 
^^*       X    recompence  or  wages  of  labour* 

In  that  original  flate  of  things,  which  precedes 
both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  ftock,  the  whole  produce  of  labour 
belongs  to  the  labourer.  He  has  neither  land^ 
lord  nor  mafler  to  fhare  with  him. 

Had  this  flate  continued,  the  wages  of  labour 
would  have  augmented  with  all  thofe  improve- 
ments 
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nients  in  its  parodu6live  powers,  to  which  the  chap. 
divifion  of  labour  gives  occafion.  All  things 
would  gradually  have  become  cheaper.  They 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  imaller  quan- 
tity of  labour;  and  as  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  equal  quantities  of  labour  would 
naturally  in  this  flate  of  things  be  exchanged 
for  one  anoiJier,  they  would  have  been  pur- 
chafed  likewiie  with  the  produce  of  a  imaller 
qiianti^. 

But  though  all  things  would  have  become 
cheaper  in  reality,  in  appearance  many  things 
might  have  become  dearer  than  before,  or  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  greater  quantity  of  other 
goods.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  employments  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  had  been  improved  to  tenfold, 
or  that  a  day's  labour  could  produce  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  origi- 
nally; but  that  in  a  particular  employment 
they  had  been  improved  only  to  double,  or  that 
a  day's  labour  could  produce  only  twice  the 
quantitfr  of  work  which  it  had  done  before.  In 
exchanging  the  produce  of  a  day's  labour  in 
the  greater  part  of  employments,  for  that  of  a 
day's  labour  in  this  particular  one,  ten  times  the 
original  quantity  of  work  in  them  would  purchafe 
only  twice  the  original  quantity  in  it«  Any 
particular  quantity  in  it,  therefore,  a  pound 
weight,  for  example,  would  appear  to  be  five 
times  dearer  than  before.  In  reality,  however, 
it  wMdd  be  twice  as  cheap.  Thoi^  it  required 
five  times  the  quantity  o£  other  goodi  to  pur* 

fr/iz.  I.  H  cha^ 
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BOOK  chafe  it,  it  would  require  only  half  the  qiiarltitjr 
^        of  labour  either  to  purchafe  or  to  produce  it# 
The  acquifition,  tlierefore,  would  be  twice  as 
eafy  as  before. 

But  this  original  ftate  of  things,  in  which  the 
labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
Ubour,  could  hot  laft  beyond  the  firft  introduce 
tion  of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accu^ 
mulation  of  (lock.  It  was  at  an  end,  therefore, 
long  before  the  mod  coniiderable  improvements^ 
were  made  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour^ 
and  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  trace  fUrthei* 
what  might  have  been  its  effe6ts  upon  the- 
recompence  or  wages  of  labour* 

As  foon  as  land  becomes  private  property, 
the  landlord  demands  a  fliare  of  almoft  all  the^ 
produce  which  the  labourer  can  either  raife,  or 
eolle6t  from  it*  His  rent  makes  the  firfl  deduc- 
tion from  the  produce  of  the  laboiu:  which  is 
employed  upon  land. 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  perfon  who  tills" 
tlie  ground  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  himfelf 
till  he  re£^  the  harveft.  His  maintenance  is* 
generally  advanced  to  him  from  the  ftock  of  a. 
m^lller,  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  and  who 
w  ould  have  no  intereft  to  employ  him,  unlelk 
he  was  to  (hare  in  the  produce  of  his  labour,  or 
unlefs  bis  dock  was  to  be  replaced  to  him  with 
9  profit.  This  profit  makes  a  feeond  dedufkioAr 
from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is  6m^ 
ployed  upoB  land. 

The  produce  of  almofl  all  other  labour  16 
liable  to  the  like  deduction  of  profit.  In  all  artlt 
t  and 
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MXhd  manufactures  the  greater  part  of  the  work-  C  H  A  F. 

men  (land  in  need  of  a  mafler  to  advance  them  , 

the  materials  of  their  work^  and  their  wages  and 
maintenance  till  it  be  completed.  He  fhares 
in  the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  in  the  value 
which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
beftowed ;  and  in  this  fliare  confifts  his  profit 

It  fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a  finale 
independent  workman  has  flock  fufficient  bolli 
to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  to 
maintain  himfelf  till  it  be  completed.  He  is 
both  mailer  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole 
value  which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which 
it  is  beflowed.  It  includes  what  are  ufually 
two  diilin^  revenues,  belonging  to  two  diflinS; 
p^ons,  the  profits  of  flock,  and  the  wages  of 
labour. 

Such  cafes,  however,  are  not  very  frequent, 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  twenty  workmen 
ferre  under  a  mafler  for  one  that  is  inde«> 
pendent;  and  the  wages  of  labour  are  every 
where  underflood  to  be,  what  they  ufiially  are, 
when  the  labourer  is  one  peribn,  and  the  ownec 
of  tlie  flock  which  em{doyshim  another. 

What  are  the  common  wages  of  lafooiu*, 
dq>enda  every  where  upon  the  contradl  ufuallji 
made  between  thofe  two  parties,  whofe  interefls 
are  by  no  means  the  fame*  The  workmen  defire 
to  get  as  much,  the  maflers  to  give  as  little  as 
poffible.  The  former  are  diipofed  to  combine  in 
order  to  raife,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower  the 
i^^ges  of  labour. 

H  2  It 
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ft  o  o  K  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  foresee  wHidi 
^*  of  the  two  parlies  mud,  upon  all  ordinary  occa- 
fions,  have  the  advantage  in  the  diipute,  and 
force  the  other  into  a  compliance  with  their 
terms.  The  mafiers,  being  fewer  in  number, 
can  combine  much  more  ealily ;  and  ihe  law, 
befides,  authorifes,  or  at  leaft  does  not  prohibit 
their  combinations,  while  it  prohibits  thofe  of 
the  workmeti.  We  have  no  a£ts  of  parliament 
againft  combining  to  lower  the  price  of  work  ; 
but  many  againfl  combining  to  raife  it.  In  all 
fiich  di4>ute8  the  mailers  can  hold  out  imuch 
longer.  A  landlord,  a  farmer,  a  mailer  manii- 
faSnirer,  or  merchant,  though  they  did  not  em- 
ploy a  fingle  workman,  could  generally  live  a 
year  or  two  upon  the  ilocks  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  Many  workmen  could  not 
fubiiil  a  week,  few  could  fubiiil  a  month,  and 
fi^arce  any  a  year  without  employment.  In  the 
long-run  the  workman  may  be  as  neceflaiy  to 
his  mailer  as  his  mailer  is  to  him ;  but  the 
neeeffity  is  not  fo  immediate. 

We  rarely  bear,  it  has  been  fatd,  of  the  com- 
binations of  mailers ;  though  frequently  of  thofe 
of  workman.  But  whoever  imagines,  upon  diis 
account,  that  mailers  rarely  combine,  is  as  igno- 
i^nt  of  the  world  as  of  the  fubje6l.  Mailers  are 
always  and  every  where  in  a  fort  of  tacit,  but 
oonilant  and  unbTorm,  combination,  not  to  raifb 
^e  wages  of  labour  above  their  a&ual  rate.  To 
violate  this  combination  is  every  where  a  moft 
unpopular  a£lion,  and  a  fort  of  reproach  to  a 
mailer  among  his  neighbours  and  equals.    We 

feldom^ 
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ieMom,  indeed,  hear  6f  this  combination,  be* 
ca;u&  it  istfae  ufual,  and  one  may  fiiy,  the  natu« 
ltd  ftatte  of  things  ivhich  nobody  ever  hears  o£ 
Mailers  too  fometi^les  enter  into  particular  cont^ 
binations  to  fink  the  wages  of  labour  even  belodr 
tills  rate.    Thefe  are  alwa3rs  condu6led  mth  the 
utaoft  filence  and  fecnecy^  till  the  mpment  of 
executicm,  and  when  the  workmen  yield,  ^  they 
iometknes  do,  without  refiftance,  though  i/^ 
verely  felt  by  them,  they  are  never  heard  4xf  by 
other  people.    Such  combinations,  however,  are 
frequently  refilled  by  a  contrary  defenfive  com* 
iHiiatioii  of  the  workiven ;  who  ibmetimes  too^ 
without  any  provocation  of  this  kind,  doinl|ine 
ef  tfeir  aVm  accord  to  raife  liie  price  of  their 
labour.    Their  ufual  pretences  are,  fometimes 
tkelugh  price  of  provifions ;  ibmetimes  the  great 
pvofit  whioh  their  mafters  make  by  their  work. 
Bbt  whether  their  combinations  be  ofienfive  or 
defenfive,  they  are  always  abundantly  beard  <A 
In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a  Q>eedy  decifii^NFi, 
lliey  have  always  lecourfe  to  the  loudeft  okh 
flMmr,  and  fometimes  to  the  moft  (hocking  viQr 
leace  and  outrage.    Hiey  are  dej^j[>erate,  and  a& 
W3tfc  Ike  fdly  and  extravagance  of  de^erate  men, 
ivho  smft  either  fiarve,  or  frighten  tlieir  mafters 
an  immediate  compliance  with  thek  de^ 
The  mafters  upon  thefe  occafions  apfe 
fA  as  damoDOus  upon  the  other  fide,  and  never 
ceaie  to  call  aloud  foi  the  affiftsmce^the  dvH 
Magiftrate,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  tho^ 
lava  which  have  been  ena^d  with  So  muck 
ftverity  agaii^  the  combinations  of  fervants,  la- 

H  3  bourers. 
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Bb  o  K  boiirers,  and  journeymen.  The  workmen,  ac- 
^  cordingly ,  very  feldom  derive  any  advantage  from 
the  violence  of  thofe  tumultuous  combinations, 
which,  partly  from  the  interpofition  of  the  civil 
magiftrate,  partly  from  the  fuperior  fteadinefs  of 
the  matters,  partly  from  the  neceffity  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  fiib- 
mitting  for  the  fake  of  prefent  fubfiftence,  gene* 
rally  end  in  nothing,  but  the  punifhment  or  ruin 
of  the  ringleaders. 

But  though  in  difputes  with  their  wodonen, 
mailers  mud  generally  have  the  advantage,  there 
is  however  a  certain  rate,  below  which  it  feems 
impoffible  to  reduce,  for  any  confiderabie  time, 
the  ordinary  wages  even  of  the  loweftfpedes  of 
labour. 

. .  A  man  muil  always  live  by  his  work,  and  his 
wages  mufl  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  maintain 
him.  They  mufl  even  upon  mod  occafions  be 
fomewhat  more ;  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  the  rac^  of 
fuch  workmen  could  not  ktfl  beyond  the  firfl 
^neration.  Mr.  Cahtillon  feems,  upon  this  ac^ 
count,  to  fuppofe  that  the  loweft  fpecies  of  com* 
mon  labourers  mufl  every  where  earn  at  leaft 
double  their  own  maintenance,  in  order  that 
one  with  another  they  may  be  enabled  to  bring 
up  two  children  ;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  ac- 
count of  her  neceffary  attendance  on  the  chil* 
dren,  being  fuppofed  no  more  than  fufSdent  to 
provide  for  herfelf.  But  one-half  the  diildr^ti 
born,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of  man* 
hood.  The  poorcfl  labourers,  therefore,  ac- 
cording 
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<!ording  to  this  account,  muft,  one  with  another,  C  H  ap. 
attempt  to  rear  at  leaft  four  children,  in  order  ^^™" 
that  two  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  living  to 
Aat  age.  But  the  neceffary  maintenance  of  four 
children,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  able-bodied 
flave,  the  fame  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be 
worth  double  his  maintenance;  and  that  of  the 
meaneil  labourer,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  worth 
lefs  than  that  of  an  able-bodied  flave.  Thus  far 
at  leaft  feems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
.a  family,  the  labour  of  the  hulband  and  wife 
together  muft,  even  in  the  loweft  fpecies  of  com- 
mon labour,  be  able  to  earn  fomething  more 
than  what  is  precifely  neceffary  for  their  own 
maintenance ;  but  in  what  proportion,  whether 
in  that  above  .mentioned,  or  in  any  other,  I  fliall 
not  take  upon  me.  to  determine. 

There  are  certain  circumftances,  however, 
which  ibmetimes  give  the  labourers  an  advan« 
tage,  and  enable  them  to  raife  their  wages  con* 
fidcrably, above  this  rate}  evidently  the  loweft 
which  is  confiftent  with  common  humanity. , 

When  in  any  country  the  demand  for  thofe 
who  live  by  wages ;  labourers,  journeymen,  fer- 
vants  of  evei^y  kind,  is  continually  increafing ; 
when  every  year  fumiflies  employment  for  a 
greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the 
year  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occafion  to 
combine  in  order  to  raife  their  wages.  The 
fcarcity  of  hands  occafions  a  competition  among 
mafters,  who  bid  againft  one  another,  in  order 
to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily  break 
H  4  ,     througl\ 
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BOOK  thrani^  the  natural  combioatieQ  <^  mafters  not. 
_^ ^  to  nrife  wag«& 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages,  it  it 
evident,  cannot  increafe  but  ki  proportion  to  the 
increafe  of  the  funds  which  are  deftined  for  the 
payment  of  wages.  Theie  funds  are  of  two 
kinds:  firft,  the  revenue  which  is  over  and 
idbove  wha;t  is  neceflary  for  the  maintenance  ^ 
and,  feeondly,  the  flock  which  is  over  and  above 
what  is  necefiary  for  the  employment  of  their 
mailers* 

When  the  landlord,  annuitant,  or  monied  man,| 
has  a  greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges  {ja&'* 
cient  to  maintain  his  own  family,  he  employa 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  furplus  in  main* 
taining  one  or  m^ore  menial  Servants*  *  Increaie 
this  fiu7)lus,  and  he  will  naturally  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  iervants^ 

When  an  independent  workman,  iUch  ap  a 
weaver  or  ihoe*maker,  has  got  more  ikofk  thaa 
what  is  fufficient  to  purchafe  the  materials  of  hia 
own  work,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  till  he  can 
difpofe  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one  or  more 
journeymen  with  the  furplus,  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  by  their  work.  Increafe  this  furplu9» 
and  he  wiU  naturally  increafe  the  number  of  hia 
journeymen. 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages^ 
therefore,  necefiarily  increafes  with  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue  and  flock  of  every  country,  and 
cannot  poffibly  increafe  without  it.  The  increase 
of  revenue  and  flock  is  the  increafe  of  national 
wealth.    The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by 

wages. 
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wages,  thi^efoiie)  natiiraBy  incr€«fes  witir  the  CKA  c; 
iacreafe  of  natMnat  wealth,  and  eaanot  poffibly  ^  ^^ 
increaie  without  it« 

It  is  not  the  adual  greatni^  of  national 

wealth,  but  its  continual  increafi^,  which  occa«> 

fions  a  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.    It  is  not^ 

accordingly,  in  the  richefl  countries,  but  in  the 

jttoft  tiiriving,  or  in  thofe  which  are  growing 

rich  the  fafteft,  that  the  wf^es  of  labour  axe 

bigheft*    England  is  certainly,  in  the  prefenjt 

times,  a  much  richer  country  than  any  part  of 

North  America.    The  wages  of  labour,  hoir- 

ever,  are  much  higher  in  North  America  tfaas 

in  any  part  of  En^nd.    In  the  province  of 

New  Y<»rk,  eommon  labourers  earn  *  three  fliiW 

lings  and  fixpence  currency,  equal  to  two  fliii* 

Hngs  fterling,  a  day ;  fhip  carpenters,  ten  fhil« 

lings  and  fixpence  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum 

worth  fixpence  fterling,  equal  in  all  to  fix  fiiil* 

lings  n»d  fixpence  fterling ;  hoide  eiopenters  and 

bricklayers^  eight  ihiUings  currency,.' equal  to 

four  fitiUings  md  fixpence  fterling ;  journeymen 

taylorsy  five  (hillings  currency^  eqiud  to  about 

two  flttlUngs  and  ten  pence  fterliag«     Thel^ 

prices  mre  all  above  the  London  price;   and 

wages  are  faid  to  be  as  high  in  the  other  colcmies 

as  in  New  York.  The  price  of  provifiotis  is  every 

where  in  North  America  much  lower  than  ui 

England,  A  dearth  has  never  been  known  there^ 

In  the  worft  feafons,  they  have  always  had  a  fuf- 

dlfturbanceiu. 

ficiency 
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BOOK  ficiency  for  themfelves,  though  lefs  for  exporta^ 
^  tion.  If  the  money  price  of  labour^  therefore, 
be  higher  than  it  is  any  where  in  the  mother 
country,  its  real  price,  the  real  command  of  the 
neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it 
conveys  to  the  labourer,  muft  be  higher  in  a  flill 
greater  proportion. 

But  though  North  America  is  not  yet  fo  rich 
as  England,  it  is  much  more  thriving,  and  ad- 
vancing with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  fur- 
ther acquifition  of  riches.  The  moft  decifive 
mark  of  the  profperity  of  any  country  is  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
Great  Britain,  and  moft  other  European  coun- 
tries, they  are  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than 
£ve  hundred  years.  In  the  Britifli  colonies  in 
North  America,  it  has  been  found,  that  they 
double  in  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  Nor 
in  the  prefent  times  is  this  increafe  principally 
owing  to  the  continual  importation  of  new  inha- 
bitants, but  to  the  great  multiplication  of  the 
ipecies.  Thofe  who  live  to  old  age,  it  is  faid, 
frequently  fee  there  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and 
ibmetimes  many  more,  defcendants  from  their 
own  body.  Labour  is  there  lb  well  rewarded, 
that  a  numerous  family  of  children,  inftead  of 
being  a  burthen,  is  a  fource  c^  opulence  and 
proQ>erity  to  the  parents.  The  labour  of  each 
child,  before  it  can  leave  their  houfe,  is  computed 
to  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds  clear  gain  to  them. 
A  young  widow  with  four  or  five  young  children, 
who,  among  the  middling  or  inferior  ranks  of 
people  in  Europe,  would  have  fo  little  chance  for 

a  fecond 
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a  (econd  hulband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as  a  c  R  A  P. 
Ibrt  oi  fortune*  The  value  of  children  is  the  .  ^^^ 
greatefl  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  people  in 
North  America  fliould  generally  marry  very 
young.  Notwithilanding  the  great  increafe  oc- 
cafioned  by  fuch  early  marriages,  there  is  a  con« 
tinual  complaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in 
North  America.  The  demand  for  labourers,  the 
funds  deftined  for  maintaining  them,  increafe,  it 
feems,  ftill  fafter  than  they  can  find  If bourers  to 
employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a  coimtry  fhould  be 
very  great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  flationary,  we 
muft  not  expedfc  to  find  the  wages  of  labour  very 
high  in  it.  The  funds  deftined  for  the  payment 
of  wages,  the  revenue  and  flock  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, may  be  of  the  greatefl  extent ;  but  if  they 
have  continued  for  feveral  centuries  of  the  fame, 
or  very  neariy  of  the  fame  extent,  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  every  year  could  eafily 
iupply,  and  even  more  thanfupply,  the  number 
wanted  the  fdUowing  year.  There  could  fddom 
be  any  fcarciiy  of  hands,  nor  could  the  mafters 
be  obliged  to  bid  againft  one  another  in  order  to 
get  l&em.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  this  cafe,  naturally  multiply  beyond  their  em* 
ployment.  There  would  be  a  confiant  fcarcity 
of  employment,  and  the  labour«9  would  be 
obliged  to  bid  againfl  one  another  in  order  to 
get  it.  If  in  fuch  a  country  the  wages  of  labour 
had  everbeen  more  than  fiifficient  to  maintain 
the  labourer,  and  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a 

family. 
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BOOK  f'B^VPSfyj  ^h^  competitioQ  of  the  labourers  tud  the 
^      inter  eft  of  the  m^tfters  would  foon  reduce  them  to 
thas  jioweil  rate  which  is  coofiftent  with  con^ 
mon  humanity.    China  has  been  long  one  of  the  ^ 
richeft^  that  is,  one  of  the  mctft  fertile,  beft  cul* 
tivated,   moil  induftrious,  and  moft  populous 
countries  in  the  world.    It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  long  ftationary.    Marco  Polo,  who 
vifited  it  more  thaa  five. hundred  yeaars  ago,  de- 
fcribeaits  cultivation,  induitry,  and  populou£> 
ne&,  alnujft  ia  the  fame  terms  in  which  they 
are  defcribed  by  travellers  in  the  prefent  timea. 
It  hdd.  perhaps^  even  long  b^ore  his  time,  ac* 
quired  that  full  complement  o£  riches  which  the 
nature  of  its  laws  and  inftitutions  permits  it  to 
acquire*    The  accounts  of  all  travellers,  incoH- 
£ftent  in  many  other  reipeAs,  agree  in  the  low 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a 
labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family  in  China. 
If  by  diggiag  the  ground  a  whole  day  be  can  get 
what  wUlpurchafe  a  finall  quantity  of  rice  iothe 
evening,  he  is  contented.     The  condition  of 
artificers  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  worfe.    Infl^ad  of 
waiting  indolently  in  their  work-houies,  for  the 
calls  of  their  cuAomers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are 
continually  running  aboiit  the  ftreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  reipe^ve  trades,  offering  their 
fennce,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in 
China  fox  fufpafl^  that  of  the  mofl  b^garly 
nations  in  Europe.    In  the  n^ghbourhood  of 
.Canton  many  hundred,  it  is.comnonly  find, 
many  thou£md  families  have  bo  habitation  on 
•  the 
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the  land,  but  live  conflantly  in  little  fifliing  toats  c  tt  A  K 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  fubfiftence  ^^^ 
Which  they  find  there  is  ib  fcanty  that  they  are 
^  eager  to  fifh  up  the  naftieft  garbage  thrown  over- 
board  from  any  European  Ihip.  Any  carrion, 
the  carcafe  of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example, 
though  half  putrid  and  itinking,  is  as  welcome 
to  them  as  the  moft  wholefome  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Marriage  is  encou*- 
raged  in  China,  not  by  the  profitablenefs  of  chil- 
dren, but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroyingthem.  In. 
all  great  towns  feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in 
the  ftreet,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water. 
The  performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even 
fiddtobethe  avowed  bufinefs  by  which  fome 
people  earn  their  fubfiftence. 

China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  Aand 
ftill,  does  not  feem  to  go  backwards.  Its  towns 
are  no-where  deferted  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
lands  which  had  once  been  cultivated,  are  no- 
where negle6led.  The  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  annual  labour muft  therefore  continue  to  be 
perfinrmed,  and  the  funds  deftined  for  maintain^ 
ing  it  muft  not,  confequently,  be  felifibly  di- 
miniflied.  The  loweft  clafs  of  labourers,  there- 
fore,  notwithftanding  their  fcanty  flibfiftence, 
muft  fome  way  or  another  make  ftiift  to  continue 
tibeir  race  fo  fkr  as  to  keep  up  their  ufual  num- 
bers. 

But  it  would  be  otherwife  in  a  country  where 

the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  6f  labour 

were  fehflbly  decaying.    Every  year  the  demapd 

for  &rvatit8  and  labourers  would,  in  all  the  daft 

4  ferent 
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BOOK  ferent  clafles  of  employments^  be  lefi  tbim  ijt 
had  been  the  year  before.  Many  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  fuperior  clafles,  not  bemg  able  to 
find  employment  in  their  own  bufinefs,  would  be 
glad  to  feek  it  in  the  lowed.  The  lowed  clafi 
being  not  only  overdocked  with  its  own  work- 
men,  but  with  the  overflowings  of  all  the  other 
clafles,  the  competition  for  employment  would 
be  fo  great  in  it,  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  la- 
bour to  the  mod  miferable  and  fcanty  fubfidence 
of  the  labourer.  Many  would  not  be  able  to 
£nd  employment  even  upon  thefe  hard  terms, 
but  would  either  darve,  or  be  driven  to  feek  a 
fubfidence  either  by  begging,  or  by  the  per- 
petration  perhaps  of  the  greated  enormities* 
Want,  famine,  and  mortality,  would  immediately 
prevail  in  that  clafs,  and  from  thence  extend 
themfelves  to  all  the  fuperior  clafles,  till  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  re- 
duced to  what  could  eafily  be  maintained  by  the 
revenue  and  dock  which  remained  in  it,  and 
which  had  efcaped  either  the  tyranny  or  calamity 
which  had  dedroyed  the  red.  This  perhaps  is 
nearly  the  prefent  date  of  Bengal,  and  of  fome 
other  of  the  Englifli  fettlements  in  the  Ead 
Indies.  In  a  fertile  country  which  had  before 
been  much  depopulated,  where  fubfidence,  con* 
fequently,  fliould  not  be  very  difficult,  and 
where,  notwithdanding,  three  or ^  four  hundred^ 
thoufand  people  die  of  hunger  in  one  year,  we  ' 
may  be  aflured  that  the  funds  dedined  for  the. 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor  are  fad  de^ 
caying.    The  diflerence  between  the  genius  of; 

the 
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the Britifli  conilitution  which  protedts  and  go-  C  HAPw 
verns  North  America,  and  that  of  the  mercantile 
company  which  opprefles  and  domineers  in  the 
JEaft  Indies,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  iUuftrated 
than  by  the. different  ftate  of  thofe  countries. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  neceffary  eflfeft,  fo  it  is  the  natural  fymp- 
tom  of  increaling  national  wealth.  The  fcanty 
maintenance  of  the  laboiuing  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  natural  fymptom  that  things  are  at  a 
Hand,  and  their  ftarving  condition  that  they  are 
going  fad  backwards. 

In  Great  Britain  the  wages  of  labour  feem,  in 
the  prefent  times,  to  be  evidently  more  than 
what  is  precilely  neceffary  to  enable  the  labofirer 
to  bring  up  a  family.  In  order  to  fetisfy  our* 
felves  upon  this  point  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to 
enter  into  any  tedious  or  doubtful  calculation  of 
what  may  be  the  lowed  fum  upon  which  it  if 
poflible  to  do  this.  There  are  many  plain  lymp*- 
toms  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  no-where  in 
this  country  regulated  by  this  loweft  rate  which 
is  confident  with  common  humanity. 

Fird,  in  almod  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  didin6tion,  even  in  the  lowed  lpecie$ 
of  labour,  between  fiimmer  and  winter  wages.. 
Summer  wages  are  always  hlghed.  Buton  ac«> 
count  of  the  extraoirdinary  expence  of  fewel,  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  is  mod  expenfive  in 
winter. .  Wages,  therefbre,  being  highed  when 
this  expence  is  lowed,  it  feems  evident  tiiat  they 
are  not  regulated  by  what  is  neceflary  for  thig 
expence V  but  hy  the. quantity  and  fui^ofed 

value 
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BOOK  value  .«f  tbe  mirif:.  A  labourer,  it  may  be  laid 
J^^^  ifideecU  ought  to  ikve  pmt  js£  big  ihmmer  wages 
in  order  to  defray  his  wititer  expenoe ;  and  that 
through  the  whole  year  they  do  not  exceed  what 
is  neceffiuy  to  maintain  his  family  through 
the  whole  year.  A  flave,  however,  or  one  abfo- 
lately  dependent  on  us  for  immediate  fubfift- 
ence,  would  not  be  treated  in  this  manner.  His 
daily  fubfiftence  would  be  proportioned  to  his 
daily  neceffities. 

Secondly^  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  id 
Great  Britain  flu6tuate  with  the  price  of  provi-f 
fions.  Theie  vary  every*where  from  year  to 
year,  frequently  from  month  to  month.  But  in 
many  places  the  money  price  <^  labour  remains 
uni&rmly  the  fame  fbmetimes  for  half  a  century 
tc^ethen  If  in  thefe  places,  therefore,  the  la-* 
bouring  poor  can  maintain  thmr  families  in  dealt 
years,  th^y  muil  be  at  their  eafe  in  times  of  mo-^ 
derate  plenty,  and  in  affluence  in  thofe  of  extra^ 
wdinary  cheapnefe.  Hie  high  price  of  provi-t 
fions  during  theie  ten  years  paft  has  not  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  been  accompanied  with 
my  fenfible  rife  in  the  money  price  of  labcnir. 
It  has,  indeed,  in  ibme ;  owing  probably  moret 
to  th^  increafe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  than  to 
that  1^  the  price  of  provifions. 

Thirdly,  as  the  price  <^  provifions  varies 
more  from  year  to  year  than  the  wages  of  labour, 
io^  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  <^  labour  vary 
more  from  place  to  place  than  the  price  of  pro* 
vifions.  The  prices  of  bread  and  butdier's  meat 
are  generally  the  lame,  or  vtrji  neady  the  fiune, 

through 
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through  the  greater  part  of  the  united  kiiigdom.  d  h  A  K 
Thefe  and  moft  other  things  V  which  are  fold  by  ^^ 
retaOy  the  way  in  which  the  labouring  poor  buy 
all  thin^,  are  generally  fully  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
in  great  towns  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country,  for  reafons  which  I  (hall  have  occafion 
to  explain  hereafter.  But  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  great  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  fref-^ 
quently  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part,  twenty  or  five- 
and«twetity  per  cent,  higher  than  at  a  few  mile^ 
dillance.  Eighteen  pence  a  day  may  be  reckoned 
the  common  price  of  labour  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhoods  At  a  few  miles  diitance  it  falls 
to  fourteen  and  fifteen  pence.  Ten-pence  may 
be  reckoned  its  price  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighs 
bourhood^  At  a  few  miles  dillanee  it*  falls  to 
eight  pence,  the  ufual  price  of  common  labour 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  dountry  of 
Scotland,  where  it  varies  a  good  deal  le&  than 
in  England*  Such  a  difference  of  prices,  which 
it  feems  is  not  always  fufiicient  to  tranfport  a 
man  from  one  pariih  to  another,  would  necefia- 
rily  occafion  ib  great  atranQ)ortation  of  the  moft 
bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one  parifli  to 
another,  but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
inoft  from  one  end  of  the  woHd  to  the  other,  aff 
would  foon  reduce  them  more  nearly  to  a  level. 
ASs&c  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  levity  and  in- 
ccHiflancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evidently 
from:  experience  that  a  man  is  of  all  forts  of  lug- 
gage the  moft  difficult  to  be  tran^wted.  If  the 
labouring  poor,  therefore,  can  maintain. their 
families  in  thofepvta  of  the  kingdom  whete  ther 
roL.  I.  I  price 
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SO  O  b;  priceofkbouriskwreflytiieymuftbema&mice 
^       where  it  is  higheft. 

Fourthly,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour 
not  only  do  not  corre^ond  either  in  place  or 
time  with  thofh  in  the  price  of  provifiona,  but 
they  are  frequently  quite  oppofite* 

Grain,  the  food  of  the  common  peojde,  ia 
dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  whence 
Scotbmd  receives  almofl  every  year  very  largo 
fupplies.  But  Englifh  com  muil  be  fold  dearer 
hi  Scotland,  the  coimtry  to  which  it  is  brou^t, 
than  in  England,  the  country  from  which  it 
cornea ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  quality  it  caii^ 
not  be  fold  dearer  in  Scotland  than  the  Scotdi 
com  that  comes  to  the  fame  market  in  coflapen 
tition  with  it.  The  quality  of  grain  depends 
daieffy  upon  the  quantity  of  flour  or  meai  which 
it  yields  at  the  mill,  and  in  this  refpeA  En^ih 
grain  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  Scotch^  that, 
though  often  dearer  in  appearance,  or  in  propose 
tion  to  the  meafure  of  its  bulk,  it  is  generally 
cheaper  in  reality,  or  in  proportion  io  its  quality; 
or  even  to  the  meafure  of  its  wdght.  The  pries 
of  labour,  on  the  contrary,  is  dearer  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  If  the  labonring  poor,  theren 
fore,  can  maintain  their  fitmlH^s  in  the  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  they  mull  be  in  affluence  in 
ihe  other.  Oatmeal  indeed  fupplies  the  common 
people  in  Scotland  with  the  greatefl  and  the  beA 
part  of  their  food,  which  is  in  general  much 
mferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  fame 
rank  in  England.  This  difference,  however,  in 
the  mode  of  their  fiibfiftence  is  not  the  caufe^ 

but 
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but  the  e£fed^  of  the  difiereuce  in  their  wages ;  C  H  A  F. 
though^  by  a  flrange  mifapprehenfion,  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  reprefented  as  the  canfe.  It 
is  not  becaufe  one  man  keeps  a  coach  while  his 
neighbour  walks  a^ibot,  that  the  one  is  rich  and 
the  other  pom :  but  becaufe  the  one  is  rich  he 
keeps  a  coach^  and  becaufe  the  other  is  poor  he 
walks  a-foot. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century^  taking 
one  year  with  another,  grain  was  dearer  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  than  during  that  of 
the  prefent.  This  is  a  matter  of  fad  which  can* 
not  now  admit  of  any  reafonable  doubt ;  and  the 
]proof  of  it  is,  if  poffible^  flill  more  decifive  with 
r^ard  to  Scotland  than  with  regard  to  England* 
It  is  in  Scotland  fupported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  public  fiars,  annual  valuations  made  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  afi;ual  fiate  of  the  mar^ 
kets,  of  all  the  different  forts  of  grain  in  every 
d^erent  county  of  Scotland.  If  fuch  dire^  proof 
could  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  confirm 
it,  I  would  obferve  that  this  has  likewife  been 
tile  cafe  in  France,  and  probably  in  910ft  other 
parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  France  there 
is  the  cleareft  proof.  But  though  it  is  certain 
that  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  grain 
WES  fomeniiiat  dearer  in  the  laft  century  than  in 
the  prefent,  it  is  equally  certain  that  labour  was 
much  cheaper.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there^ 
fore,  couM  bring  up  their  families  then,  they 
amft  be  much  more  at  their  eafe  now.  In  the 
kift  century,  the  moft  ufiial  day-wages  of  com- 
mon Vabow  through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 

I  2  were 
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BOOK  were  fixpence  in  fummer  and  five-pence  in  wio^ 
4^  J*^,^  ter.    Three  fhillings  a  week,  the  feme  price  veiy 
nearly,  ftiU  continues  to  be  paid  in  fbme  part3 
of  the  Highlands  and  Weitem  Iflands.   Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  the  moft 
ufual  wages  of  common  labour  are  now  eight- 
pence  a  day;   ten-pence,  fometimes  a  Hulling 
about  Edinburgh^  in  the  counties  which  border 
upon  England,  probably  on  account  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few  other  places  where 
there  has  lately  been  a  confiderable  rife  in  the 
demand  for  labour,  about  Glaigow,  Carron^ 
Ayr-fhire,  &c.      In  England  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,    manufadlures   and    commerce 
began  much  earlier  than  in  Scotland.     The  de* 
mand  for   labour,   and  confequently  its^  price, 
muft  neceflarily  have  increafed  with  thole  im- 
provements.   In  the  lafl  century,  accordingly, 
as  well  as  in  the  prefent,  the  wages  of  labour 
were  higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  They 
have   rifen  too  confiderably  fince   that  time, 
though,  on  account  of  the  greater  variety  of 
wages  paidrihere  in'  different  places,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  afcertain  how  much.    In  1614,  the 
pay  of  a  foot  foldier  was  the  fame  as  in  the  pre* 
fent  times,  eight  pence  a  day.    When  it  was  firft 
eftabliflied  it  would  naturaJly  be  regulated  by 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labourers,  the  rank 
of  people  from  which  foot  foldiers  are  commonly 
drawn.     Lord  Chief  Jullice  Hales,  who  wrota 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  computes  the  neceflary 
expence  of  a  labourer's  family,  conliiling  of  fix 
peribns,  the  father  and  mother,  two  children  abl^ 

to 
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to  do  fbmething,  and  two  not  able,  at  ten  fliiU  chap, 
lings  a  week,  or  twenty-fix  pounds  a  year.  If  ^  J^ 
they  cannot  earn  this  by  their  labour,  they  muft 
make  it  up,  he  fuppofes,  either  by  begging  or 
stealing.  He  appears  to  have  enquired  very 
carefully  into  this  fubjeft  *.  In  1688,  Mr.  Gre- 
gory King,  whofe  ikill  in  political  arithmetic  is 
fo  much  extolled  by  Doftor  Davenant,  computed 
the  ordinary  income  of  labourers  and  out-fervants 
to  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year  to  a  family,  which  he 
^fuppofed  to  confift,  one  with  another,  of  three 
and  a  half  perfons.  His  calculation,  therefore, 
though  difierent  in  appearance,  correlponds  very 
nearly  at  bottom  with  that  of  Judge  Hales.  Both 
fuppofe.  the  weekly  expence  of  fuch  families  to 
be  about  twenty  pence  a  head.  Both  the  pecu- 
niary income  and  expence  oTfuch  families  have 
increafed  confiderably  finoe  that  time  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  fome  places 
more,  and  in  fome  lefs ;  though  perhaps  fcarce 
any  where  fo  much  as  fome  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  prefent  wages  of  laboUr  have  lately 
reprefented  them  to  the  public.  The  price  of 
labour,  it  muft  be  obferved,  cannot  be  afcer. 
tained  very  accurately  any  where,  different  prices 
being  often  paid  at  the  fame  place  and  for  the 
feme  fort  of  labour,  not  only  according  to  the 
different  abilities  of  the  workmen,  but  according 
to  the  eafinefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  mafters.  Where 
wage^  are  not  regulated  by  law,  ail  that  we  can 


*  See  his  {cbeme  for  the  mainteaance  of  the  Poor^  in  Bum't 
Hifioffy  of  the  VowAxwu 
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BOOK  pretend  to  determine  is  what  are  the  mo^  tSlial  i 
'*       and  experience  feems  to  tho  w  that  law  can  i^^^er 
regulate  them  properly,  tlioiiqjh  it  has  often  pre* 
tended  to  do  fo. 

The  real  recompence  of  labour,  the  real  quan* 
tity  of  the  neceffaries  and  conyeniencies  of  life 
which  it  can  procure  to  the  labourer,  has,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  increafed  per% 
haps  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  its  money 
price.  Not  only  grain  has  become  fomewhat 
t^heaper,  but  many  other  things,  from  which  the 
induftrious  poor  derive  an  agreeable  and  whole*^ 
fome  variety  of  food,  have  become  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  Potatoes,  for  example,  do  not  at  pre-e 
fent,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdomj^ 
coft  half  the  price  which  they  ufed  to  do  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  lame  thing  may  be  laid 
of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages ;  things  which  were 
formerly  never  raifed  but  by  the  i^ade,  but  which 
are  now  commonly  raifed  by  the  plough.  All 
fort  of  garden  ftuff  too  has  become  cheaper. 
The  greater  part  of  the  apples  and  even  of  the 
onions  confumed  in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  lall 
century  imported  from  Flanders.  The  great  im-t 
provements  in  the  coarfer  inanufa6tures  of  both 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  fumilh  the  labourers  with 
cheaper  and  better  cloathingj  and  thofe  in  the 
manufa6lures  of  the  coarfer  metals,  with  cheaper 
and  better  inftruments  of  trade,  as  well  as  with 
many  a^eeable  and  convenient  pieces  of  houfhold 
furniture.  Soap,  lalt,  candles,  leather,  and  fer-r 
mented  liquors,  have,  indeed,  become  a  good 
deal  dearer  j  chiefly  from  the  taxes  which  have 
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beeki  laid  upon  them.  The  qtiaxrtity  of  thefe^  CRAP:' 
however,  which  the  labouring  poor  are  under  ,^^J^ 
any  neceffity  of  confiiming,  is  fo  very  fmall,  that 
the  increaib  in  their  price  does  not  compenfate 
the  diminution  in  that  of  fo  many  other  things* 
The  common  complaint  that  luxury  extends  itftlf 
even  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  labouring  poor  will  not  now  be  contented 
with  the  fame  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  which 
latisfied  them  in  former  times,  may  convince 
us  that  it  is  not  the  money  price  of  labour 
only^  but  its  real  recompence,  which  has  aug^ 
mented* 

It  tills  improvement  in  the  circumftances  d 
die  lower  ranks  of  the  people  to  be  regwded  as 
an  advantage  or  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  ib« 
ciety  ?  TTie  anfwer  feems  at  firft  fight  abundantly 
plain»  Servants,  labourers  and  workmen  of  difl 
ferent  kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater  part  tof 
every  great  political  fociety.  But  what  improves 
the  circumftances  of  the  greater  part  can  never 
be  regarded  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  whOlei% 
No  fociety  can  furely  be  flourilhing  and  happy^ 
of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members 
are  poor  and  miferable.  It  is  but  equity,  be*> 
Udes,  that  they  who  feed,  cloath  and  lodge  the 
whde  body  of  the  people,  fliould  have  ftich  a 
(hare  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  as  to 
be  themfelves  tolerably  well  fed,  cloathed  and 
lodged. 

Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  difcourages,  does 
not  always  prevent  marriage.  It  feems  eve* 
to  be  favourable  to  generation,    A  half-ftarved 
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BOOK  Highland  woman  frequently  bears  more  tbait' 
--^_f  twenty  children,  while  a  pampered  fine  lady  is 
often  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is  generally 
exhaulled  by  t^o  or  three.  Barrennefs,  fo  fre« 
quent  among  women  of  fafhion,  is  very  rare 
among  thofe  of  inferior  ilation*  Luxury  in  the  , 
fait  feXy  while  it  inflames  perhaps  the  paiSon  for 
enjoyment,  feems  always  to  weaken,  and  fre« 
quently  to  deftroy  altogether,  the  powers  of  ge* 
neration«. 

But  poverty,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the 
generation,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  children.  The  tender  plant  is  produced^ 
t>ut  in  ib  cold  a  foil^  and  fo  fevere  a  climate,  fiK>n 
y^ithers  and  dies.  It  is  not  uncommon,  I  have 
been  frequently  told,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land for  a  mother  who  has  borne  twenty  children 
not  to  have  two  alive.  Several  officers4>f  great 
experience  have  affured  me,  that  fo  far  from  re- 
cruiting  their  regiment,  they  have  never  been 
fible  to  fupply  it  with  drums  and  fifes  from  all 
the  foldiets  children  that  were  bom  in  it.  A 
greater  number  of  fine  children,  however,  is 
feldom  feen  any  where  than  about  a  barrack  of 
foldiers.  ^  Very  few  of  them,  it  feems,  arrive  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  fome  places 
pne  half  the  children  born  die  before  they  are 
four  years  of  age  j  in  many  places  before  they 
fixe  feven ;  and  in  almoft  all  places  before  they 
are  nine  or  ten.  This  great  mortality,  hpwever, 
will  every  where  be  found  chiefly  among  the 
<^dren  of  the  common  people,  who  cannot 
l#>rd  to  t^n4  them  with  the  fame  care  as  thoff 
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of  better  ftation.  Though  their  marriages  are  chap. 
generally  more  fruitfiil  than  thofe  of  people  of  ^* 
fyttnon^  a  fmaller  proportion  of  their  children 
arrive  at  maturity.  In  foundling  hofpitals,  and 
among  the  children  brought  up  by  parifh  cha- 
rities, the  mortality  is  ftiU  greater  than  among 
thofe  of  the  common  people. 

Every  fpecies  of  animals  naturally  multiplies 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their  fubfiitence, 
and  no  fpecies  can  ever  multiply  beyond  it.   But 
in  civilized  fociety  it  is  only  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  that  the  fcantinefs  of  fubfiftence 
can  fet  limits  to  the  further  multiplication  of  the 
human  Ipecies ;  and  it  can  do  fo  in  no  other  way 
than  by  deftroying  a  grekt  part  of  the  children 
which  their  fruitful  marriages  produce. 
.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  by  enabling 
them  to  provide  better  for  their  children,  and 
confequently  to  bring  up  a  greater  number,  na» 
turally  tends  to  widen  and  extend  thofe  limits. 
It  deferves  to^)e  remarked  too,  that  it  neceffarily 
does  this  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  for  labour  requues.     If  this 
demand  is  continuaDy  increaling,  the  reward  of 
labour  muil  neceffarily  encourage  in  fuch  a 
manner  the  marriage  and  multiplication  of  la* 
bourers,  as  may  enable  them  to  fupply  that  con- 
tinually increafing  demand  by  a  continually  in* 
creafing  population.    If  the  reward  fhould  at  any 
time  be  lefs  than  what  wasrequifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  deficiency  of  hands  would  foon  raife 
it}  andif  it  ihould  at  any  time  be  more,  their 
exceflive  multiplication  would  foon  lower  it  to 
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BOOK  this  neceilaiy  nte.    The  market  would  be  fb> 

]^ ^  much  under-flocked  with  labour  in  the  one  cafe, 

and  fo  much  over-flocked  in  the  other,  as  wotdd 
ibon  force  back  its  price  to  that  proper  rate  which 
the  circumflances  of  the  fociety  required.  It  u 
ip  this  manner  that  the  demand  for  men,  like 
that  for  any  other  commodity,  neceflarily  regu- 
lates the  produ6lion  of  men ;  quickens  it  when 
it  goes  on  too  flowly,  and  flops  it  when  it  ad* 
vances  too  fafl.  It  is  this  demand  which  regu-* 
lates  and  determines  the  flate  of  propagation  in 
all  the  difierent  countries  of  the  world,  in  North 
America,  in  Europe,  and  in  China;  which  ren« 
ders  it  rapidly  progreffive  in  the  firfl,  flow  and 
gradual  in  th^  f^ond,  and  altogether  flationaiy 
in  the  lafl. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a  flave,  it  has  been  £ud, 
is  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler;  but  that  of  a 
free  fervant  is  at  his  own  expence.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  latter,  however,  is,  in  reality,  at 
much  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler  as  that  of  the 
former.  The  wages  paid  to  journeymen  and 
fervants  of  every  kind  mufl  be  fuch  as  may 
enable  them,  one  with  another,  to  continue  the 
race  of  j()urneymen  and  fervants,  according  as 
the  increafing,  diminifhing,  or  flationaiy  demand 
of  the  fociety  may  happen  to  require.  But 
though  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  free  fervant  be 
equally  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler,  it  generally 
cofls  him  much  lefs  than  that  of  a  flave.  The 
fund  deflined  for  replacing  or  repairing,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  flave,  is  com- 
monly miuiaged  by  a  negligent  mafler  or  carel^ 
overfeer.     That  deflined  for  performing  the 
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Jhme  office  with  regard  to  the  fVee  tnan^  is  tna«  c  h  A  K 
Imaged  by  the  free  man  hittifdf.  The  dSbrder*  ^  J^ 
which  generally  prevail  in  the  oeconomy  of  the 
rich,  naturally  introduce  themfelves  int?o  the 
management  of  the  former :  The  flriA  frugality 
and  parfimonious  attention  of  the  poor  as  natu^ 
rally  eftabliih  themfelves  in  that  of  the  latten 
Under  fuch  different  management^  the  fame 
purpofe  jnufl  require  very  different  degrees  of 
expence  to  execute  it,  It  appears,  accordingly, 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  t 
believe,  that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves. 
li  18  found  to  do  fo  even  at  ^ofton.  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  ^ages  of  common 
labour  are  fo  very  high, 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
id  the  effect  of  increafing  wealth,  fo  it  is  the  caufe 
of  increafing  population.  To  complain  of  it,  is 
to  lament  over  the  neceffary  efie6l  and  caufe  of 
the  greatefl  public  profperity. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
in  the  progreffive  ftate,  while  the  fociety  is  ad*; 
vancing  to  the  further  acquifition,  rather  that! 
when  it  has  acquired  its  full  complement  of 
riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  feems  to  be  the 
happiefl  and  the  molt  comfortable.  II  is  hard 
}n  the  flationary,  and  miferable  in  the  declining 
ftate^  The  progreffive  ftate  is  in  reality  the 
(^eerfU  and  the  hearty  flate  to  all  the  different 
arders  of  the  fbciety^  The  ftationary  is  dull  j. 
the  declining  melancholy. 

The 
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The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encouraged 
the  propagation,  fo  it  increafes  the  induftry  of  the 
common  people.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the 
encouragement  of  induftry,  which,  like  every 
other  human  quality,  improves  in  proportion  to 
the  encouragement  it  receives.  A  plentiful  fub« 
fiftence  increafes  the  bodily  ftrength  of  the  la- 
bourer,  and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  perhaps  in 
eafe  and  pletity,  animates  him  to  exert  that 
ftrength  to  the  utmoft.  Where  wages  are  high, 
accordingly,  we  fhall  always  find  the  workmen 
more  a3:ive,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than 
where  they  are  low  ^  in  England,  for  example^ 
than  in  Scotland ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  Some 
Workmen,  indeed,,  when  they  can  earn  in  four 
days  what  wiU  maintain  them  through  the  week, 
will  be  idle  the  other  three.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part* 
Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  liber- 
jally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  over- 
work themfelves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conftitution  in  a  few  years.  A  carpenter  in 
Ix>ndon,  and  in  fome  other  places,  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  laft  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight 
years.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  in 
many  other  trades,  in  which  the  workmen  axe 
paid  by  the  piece ;  as  they  generally  are  in  manu* 
failures,  and  even  in  country  labour,  where* 
ever  wages  are  higher  than  ordinary.  Almoft 
every  clafe  of  artificers  is  fubjeS:  to  fome  pecu--^ 
liar  infirmity  occafioned  by  exceffive  applicaUoQ 
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t6  their  peculiar  ipecies  of  work,     Ramuzzini)  chap. 
an  eminent  Italian  ph3rfician,  has  written  a  par- 
ticular book  concerning  fuch  difeafes.     We  do 
not  reckon  our  foldiers  the  moll  ipduftrious  fet 
of  people  among  us.    Yet  when  foldiers  have 
been  employed  in  fome  particular  forts  of  work^ 
and  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  their  officers 
have  firequentiy  been  obliged  to  ftipulate  with 
the  imdertaker,  that  they  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  above  a  certain  fum  every  day,  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  paid.  Till  this  fti- 
pulation  was  made,  mutual  emulation  and  the 
deiure  of  greater  gain,  frequently  prompted  them 
to  over-work  themfelves,  and  to  hurt  their  health 
by  exceffive  labour.    Exceffive  application  dur- 
mg  four  days  of  the  week,  is  frequently  the  resl 
caufe  of  the  idlenefs  of  the  other  three,  fo 
much  and  fo  loudly  complained  of.    Great  la- 
bour,   either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
leveral  days  together,  is  in  mod  men  naturally 
followed  by  a  great  defire  of  relaxation,  which, 
if  not  reftrained  by  force  or  by  fome  ftrong  ne* 
x^eBty^  is  almofl  irrefiitible.    It  is  the  call  of  na- 
ture, which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  fome  in* 
diligence,  fometimes  of  eafe  only,  but  fometimes 
too  of  diffipation  and  diverfion.    If  it  is  not 
complied  with,  the  confequences  are  often  dan* 
gerous,  and  fometimes  fatal,  and  fuch  as  almoft 
always,  fooner  or  later,  bring  on  the  peculiar 
infirmity  of  the  trade.    If  mailers  would  always 
liflen  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  humanity^ 
they  have  frequently  occafion  rather  to  mode^ 
rate,  than  to  animate  the  application  of  many  of 
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BOOR  tbeir  wtirkmeiu  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  ifl 
,^J^^^  every  fort  of  trade,  that  the  man  who  works  fo 
moderately,  as  to  be  able  to  work  conftantly,  not 
only  preferves  his  health  the  longeft,  but,  in  tbci 
courfe  of  the  year,  executes  the  greateil  quantity 
of  work. 

In  cheap  years,  it  is  JJietendedj  workmen  ar« 
generally  more  idle,  and  in  dear  ones  more  in<* 
duftrious  than  ordinary.  A  plentiful  fiibfiit* 
ence  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded,  relaxes, 
and  a  fcanty  one  quickens  their  induftry«  llKit 
a  little  more  plenty  than  ordinary  may  render 
jCbme  workmen  idle,  cannot  well  be  doubted  $  but 
that  it  fliould  have  this  efiedt  upon  the  greater 
part,  or  that  men  in  general  fbould  work  better 
when  they  are  ill  fed  than  when  they  are  wdl 
fed^  when  they  are  diiheartened  than  when  they 
are  in  good,  fpirits,  when  they  are  frequently  fick 
than  when  they  are  generally  in  good  health, 
feems  not  very  probable.  Years  of  dearth,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  are  generally  among  the  common 
people  years  of  ficknds  and  mortality,  which 
cannot  iail  to  diminiih  the  produce  of  their  in- 
duflry. 

In  years  of  plenty,  fervants  frequently  leave 
their  mailers,  and  trufl  their  fiibfiftence  to  what 
they  can  mdke  fay  their  own  induilry.  But  the 
ikme  cheapnefs  of  proviilons,  by  increafing  the 
fimd  which  is  deftined  for  the  mamtenance  of 
fervantfi,  encoorages  mailers,  farmers  eQ>ecially^ 
to  employ  a  greater  number.  Farmers  upon  fuch 
acca£k)ns  expeA  more  profit  from  tlieir  corn  by 
mamtaining  a  few  more  labouring  fervants,  thih 
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by  WUng  it  at  a  low  price  in  the  mtrket    The  qua  ^ 
demand  for  fervants  iacreafes,  while  jthe  number  ^  J^ 
of  thofe  who  offer  to  fupply  that  demand  di* 
mioiihes.    The  price  of  labour,  therefore,  fire* 
gently  rifes  in  cheap  years; 

In  years  of  fcarcity,  the  difficulty  and  uncerw 
tainty  of  fubiiilence  make  all  fuch  people  eager 
to  return  to  fervice.  But  the  high  price  of  pro* 
vifiona,  by  diminiihing  the  funds  deflined  for  the 
maintenance  of  fervanta,  dilpofes  mailers  rather 
to  diminiih  than  to  increafe  the  number  of  th<^e 
they  have.  In  dear  years  too,  poor  independ^ 
ent  workmen  frequently  confume  the  little  ftocks 
with  which  they  had  ufed  to  fupply  themfelves 
with  the  materials  of  their  work»  and  are  ob- 
liged to  become  journeymen  for  fubfiilencew 
More  people  want  employment  that  can  ^afily 
get  it ;  many  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  lower 
terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  wages  of  both  fer- 
vanta  and  journeymen  jBrequently  fink  in  dear 
years* 

Mailars  of  all  fcnrts,  therefore,  frequently 
make  better  bargains  with  their  fervants  in  dear 
than  in  cheap  years,  and  find  them  more  humMe 
and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter* 
They  naturally,  therefore,  commend  the  former 
aa  mcMre  favourable  to  indufl:ry.  Landlords  and 
fiurmers,  befides,  two  of  the  largefl;  clafles  of 
inaflers,  have  another  reafon  for  being  pleafed 
with  dear  years.  The  rents  of  the  one  and  the 
profits  of  the  other  depend  very  much  upon  the 
price  cf  ]Hfovifions4  Nothing  can  be  mor^  aI^ 
&rd,  however,  than  to  ino^ine.thal;  men  in  .ger 
4  neral 
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BOOK  i^eral  fhoiild  work  le&  when  they  work  for  them^ 

^ ^  felves,  than  when  they  work  for  other  people; 

A  poor  independent  workman  will  generaUy  be 
more  induflrious  than  even  a  joiuneyman  who 
works  by  the  piece.  The  one  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  indufliy ;  the  other  fhares  it 
with  his  maflen  The  one,  in  his  feparate  inde- 
pendent flate,  is  lefi  liable  to  the  temptations  of 
bad  company,  which  in  large  manufa6tories  £6 
frequently  ruin  the  morals  of  the  other.  The 
fuperiority  of  the  independent  worknutn  over 
thofe  fervants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by 
the  year,  and  whofe  wages  and  maintenance  are 
the  fame  whether  they  do  much  or  do  little,  is 
likely  to  be  Hill  greater.  Cheap  years  tend  to 
increafe  the  proportion  of  independent  workmen 
to  journeymen  and  fervants  of  all  kinds^  and 
dear  years  to  diminifh  it. 

A  French  author  of  great  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity, Mr.  Meflance,  receiver  of  die  taillies 
in  the  election  of  St  Etienne,  endeavours  to 
ihow  that  the  poor  do  more  work  in  cheap  than 
in  dear  years,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  goods  made  upon  thofe  different 
occafions  in  three  different  manufad:ures ;  one 
of  coarfe  woollens  carried  on  at  Elbeuf ;  one  of 
linen,  and  toother  of  filk,  both  which  extend 
through  the  whole  generality  of  Rouen.  It  i^ 
pears  from  his  account,  which  is  copied  ^rom 
the  regifters  of  the  public  offices,  that  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  goods  made  in  all  thoft 
three  manufactures  h^  generally  been  greater  in 
cheap  than  in  dear  years ;  and  that  it  has  always 
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been  greateft  in  the  cheapeft,  and  leaft  in  the  c  H  A  P« 
dearefl  years.    All  the  three  feem  to  be  ftation-  ^^^'^ 
ary  manufactures,  or  which,  though  their  pro* 
duce  may  vary  fomewhat  from  year  to  year,  are 
upon  the  whole  neither  going  backwards  nor 
forwards. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland^  and 
that  of  coarfe  woollens  in  the  wdl  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  are  growing  manufactures,  of  which 
the  produce  is  generally,  though  with  fome  va« 
nations,  increafing  both  in  quantity  and  Value^ 
Upon  examining,  however,  the  accounts  which 
have  been'publiflied  of  their  annual  produce,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obferve  that  its  variations 
have  had  any  fenfible  conned;ion  with  the  dear- 
nefe  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feaibns.  In  1 740,  a  year 
of  great  fcarcity,  both  manufeAures,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  have  declined  very  coniiderably.  But  in 
1756,  another  year  of  great  fcarcity,  the  Scotch 
manufacture  made  more  than  ordinary  advances. 
The  Yorkfhire  manufacture,  indeed,  declined, 
and  its  produce  did  liot  rife  to  what  it  had  been 
in  1755  till  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can ftamp  aCt.  In  that  and  the  following  year  it 
greatly  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  before, 
and  it  has  continued  to  advance  ever  fuice. 

The  produce  of  all  great  manufactures  for  di& 
tant  f^le  muft  neceflarily  depend,  not  fo  much 
upon  the  deamefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  upon 
the  circumftances  w^ich  afieCt  the  demand  io  the 
countries  where  they  are  confumed ;  upon  peace 
or  war,  upon  tl\p  pjofperity  or  declenfion  ot 
'    roL.  /.  K  other 
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BOOK  Other  rivti  manui^tftures,  and  updn  the  good  or 
J^^  bad  humour  of  thrir  principal  cuftomers.  A 
great  part  of  the  extraordinary  work,  befides, 
which  is  probably  done  in  cheap  years,  never 
enters  the  public  regifters  of  manufactures. 
The  men  fervants  who  leave  their  mafters  be- 
come independent  labourers.  The  women  re* 
turn  to  their  parents,  imd  commonly  Q)in  in 
order  to  make  cloKtfas  for  themfelves  and  their 
fiuniUes.  Even  the  independent  woriEiaen  do 
not  always  work  for  public  iale,  but  are  exi^^yei 
by  fome  (^  their  ne^bours  in  manufaftures  for 
£iauly  ufe.  The  produce  of  their  labour,  there- 
fore, frequently  makes  no  figure  in  thofe  public 
regifters  of  which  the  records  are  fbmetimes 
publiihed  with  fo  mudi  parade,  and  from  which 
our  merchants  and  manufa£turers  would  often 
vainly  pretend  to  announce  the  prolperity  or  de- 
clenfion  of  the  greatell  empires. 

Though  the  variations  in  the  price  (^labour^ 
not  only  do  not  always  correljpond  with  thofe  in 
the  price  of  provifions,  but  are  frequently  quite 
opp^te,  we  muft  not,  upon  this  account,  ima- 
gine  that  the  price  of  provifions  has  no  influ« 
ence  upon  that  of  labour.  The  money  price  of 
labour  is  neceflarfly  regulated  by  two  circum* 
itiances ;  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  price  of 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Hie 
demand  for  labour,  according  as  it  happens  to 
be  lAcr^eafing,  (lationary,  or  declining,  or  to  re- 
quire an  increafing,  fiationary,  or  declining  po« 
{ridatftfh,  dteteraiHies  the  <iuantity  of  the  necefla* 
ties  and  conveniences  of  life  which  muft  ba 
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given  to  the  labourer ;  mA  the  money  price  of  c  B  A  F« 
labour  is  determined  by  what  is  requite  fiwr  pur-  ^^^ 
chafing  thi^  quantity.  Though  the  nKmey  price 
(^  labour,  therefore,  is  ibmetimes  high  ivbere 
the  price  of  j^ovifions  is  low,  it  would  be  fUU 
higher,  the  draiand  continuing  the  fame,  if  the 
price  of  provifioQs  was  high. 

It  id  becaufe  the  demand  ibr  labour  increafes 
in  years  of  fudden  and  (extraordinary  plenty,  and 
dimiiufiies  in  thofe  of  fudden  and  e:[^traordinary 
icarcity,  that  the  money  price  of  labour  lbme# 
times  xifes  iji  the  one,  and  finks  in  the  othen 

In  a  year  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty, 
there  are  funds  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  em« 
ployers  of  induftry,  fulBcient  to  maintain  and 
jemploy  a  gteater  number  of  induftrious  peoj^ 
ihan  had  been  employed  the  year  before ;  and 
this  extraordinary  number  cannot  always  be  had. 
Thofe  mailers,  therefore,  who  want  more  work- 
men, bid  againil  one  another,  in  order  to  get 
Ihem,  which  fcMOietimes  raifes  both  the  reid  and 
the  money  prixre  of  their  labour. 
.    The  contmry  of  this  happens  in  a  year  of  fud- 
defi  and  extraordinary  fcarcity.    The  funds  def- 
lined  .for  employing  induftry  are  lefi  than  they 
Jbad  been  the  year  before.    A  confiderable  num- 
ber of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
who  bid  againft  one  another,  in  order  to  get  it, 
which  fometimes  lowers  both  the  real  and  the 
money  price  of  labour.    In  1740,  a  year  of  ex- 
jbraordinary  fcarcity,  many  peo{4e  were  willing 
to  yfibrk  for  bare  fubfiftence.    In  the  fucceedii^ 
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BOOK  years  of  plenty^  it  was  more  difficult  to  get 
Jl^  labourers  and  fervants. 

The  fcarcity  of  a  dear  year,  by  dimimihing 
the  demand  for  labour,  tends  to  lower  its  price, 
as  the  high  price  of  provifions  tends  to  raife  it. 
The  plenty  of  a  cheap  year,  on  the  contrary,  by 
increafing  the  demand,  tends  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  as  the  cheapnels  of  provifions  tends  to 
lower  it.  In  the  ordinary  variations  of  the  price 
of  provifions,  thofe  two  oppofite  caufes  feem  to 
counterbalance  one  another ;  which  is  probably 
in  part  the  reafon  why  the  wages  <^  labour  are 
every-where  fo  much  more  fteady  and  persui* 
nent  than  the  price  of  provifions. 

The  increafe  in  the  wages  of  labour  neceflSirily 
fncreafes  the  price  of  many  commodities,  by  in- 
creafing that  part  of  it  which  refolves  itfelf  into 
wages,  and  fo  far  tends  to  diminifli  their  con* 
fumption  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fame 
caufe,  however,  which  raifes  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  increafe  of  fi;ock,  tends  to  increafe  its  pro- 
du6live  powers,  and  to  make  a  finaller  quantity 
of  labour  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  work. 
The  owner  of  the  flock  which  employs  a  great 
number  of  labourers,  neceflarily  endeavours  for 
his  own  advantage,  to  make  fuch  a  proper  divi<* 
fion  and  difl:ribution  of  employment,  that  they 
maybe  enabled  to  produce  the  greateil  quantity 
of  work  poffible.  For  the  lame  realbn  he  en- 
deavours to  fupply  them  with  the  beft  machinery 
which  either  he  or  they  can  think  of.  What 
takes  place  among  the  labourers  in  a  particular 

workhoufe. 
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workhoufe^  takes  place,  for  the  fame  reafon,  chap 
among  thofe  of  a  great  fociety.    The  greater  ,  ^^^'  , 
their  number^  the  more  they  naturally  divide 
themfelves  into  different  clafles  and  fubdivifions 
of  employment.    More  heads  are  occupied  in 
inventing  the  mod  proper  machinery  for  execut- 
ing the  work  of  each,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  be  invented.    There  are  many  commo* 
dities,  therefore,  which,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
improvements,  come  to  be  produced  by  fo  much 
lefs  labour  than  before,  that  the  increafe  of  its 
price  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the [8tniimf*f^^  /^ '^^'"^ 
4iMM»f  its  quantity. 


CHAP-   IX. 

Of  the  Prqfits  qf  Stock. 

THE  riie  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  flock  c  hap. 
depend  iipon  the  fame  caufes  with  the  rife 
and  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  increafing  or 
declining  ftate  of  the  wealth  of  the  fociety ;  but 
thofe  caufes  affe6t  the  one  and  the  other  very 
differently. 

The  increafe  of  flock,  which  raifes  wages, 
tends  to  lower  profit  When  the  flocks  of  many 
rich  merchants  are  turned  into  the  fame  trade, 
their  mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to 
lower  its  profit ;  and  when  there  is  a  like  in* 
creafe  of  flock  in  all  the  different  trades  carried 
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B  o  o  K  on  in  the  fame  fodety^  the  fiune  competitiott 
^       muft  produce  the  fame  efie6);  in  them  aD. 

It  is  not  eafy,  it  has  akeady  been  obferved,  to 
afcertain  what  are  the  average  wages  of  labour 
even  in  a  particular  place,  and  at  a  particular 
time.  We  can,  even  in  this  cafe,  feldom  deter, 
mine  more  than  what  are  the  mod  ufual  wages. 
But  even  this  can  feldom  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  profits  of  flock.  Profit  is  fo  very  flufihiat^ 
Hig,  that  the  perfon  who  carries  on  a  particular 
tirade  cannot  always  tell  you  himfeU*  what  is  the 
average  of  his  annual  profit.  It  is  affe£ted,  not 
only  by  every  variation  of  price  in  the  commo- 
dities  which  he  deals  in,  but  by  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  both  of  his  rivals  and  of  his  cuflomers, 
and  by  a  thoufwd  other  accidents  to  which 
goods  when  carried  either  by  fea  or  by  land,  or 
even  when  flored  in  a  warehoufe,  are  liable*  It 
varies,  therefore,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but 
from  day  to  day,  and  almofl  from  hour  to  hour. 
To  afcertain  what  is  the  average  profit  of  all  the 
difierent  trades  carried  oi<  ih  a  great  kingdom, 
muft  be  much  more  difficult ;  and  to  judge  of 
what  it  may  have  been  formerly,  or  in  remote 
periods  of  time,  with  any  degree  of  precifion, 
mufl  be  altogether  impoffible. 

But  though  it  may  be  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  are  or 
were  the  average  profits  of  flock,  either  in  the 
prefent,  or  in  ancient  times,  fome  notion  may 
be  formed  of  them  from  the  intereft  of  money* 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  wherever 
A  great  deal  can  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money^ 
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a  great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  for  ike  itie  c  if  A  R 
of  it ;  and  that  wherever  Kttle  can  be  made  by  it,  s,^^,^^^ 
lefi  will  commonly  be  given  for  it.  According, 
therefore,  as  the  ufual  market  rate  of  interefl  va* 
ries  in  any  country,  we  may  be  aiTured  that  the 
ordinary  profits  of  flock  muft  vary  with  it,  mufk 
fink  as  it  finks,  and  rife  as  it  rifes.  The  progrefk 
of  interefl,  therefore,  may  lead  us  to  form  fomd 
notion  of  the  progrefs  of  profit 

By  the  3'7th  of  Henry  VIII.  all  interefl  above 
ten  per  cent,  was  declared  unlawful.    More,  it 
feems,  had  fometimes  been  taken  before  that. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  religious  zeal  pro- 
hibited all  interefl.    This  prohibition,  however^ 
like  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  is  faid  to  have 
produced  no  effe£l,  and  probably  rather  increafed 
than  diminiffaed  the  evil  of  ufury.    The  flatutt 
of  Henry  VIIL,  was  revived  by  the    13th  of 
Elizabeth,  cap.  8.  and  ten  per  cent  continued 
to  be  the  legal  rate  of  interefl  till  the  aift  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  reflridled  to  eight  per 
cent.    It  was  reduced  to  fix  per  cent,  foon  after 
the  refloration,  and  by  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  five  per  cdnt.    All  thefe  different  ftatutory 
regulations  feem  to  have  been  made  widi  great 
propriety.    They  feem  to  have  followed  and  not 
to  have  gone  before  the  market  rate  of  intereft, 
or  the  rate  at  which  people  of  good  credit  ufually 
borrowed.    Since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  five 
per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  rather  above  than 
bdow  the  market  rate.    Before  the  late  war,  die 
government  borrowed  at  three  per  cent. ;  and 
people  of  good  credit  in  the  capital,  and  in 
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.BOOR  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  three  and  a 
^^^  half,  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country  have  been  continually 
advancing,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs, 
their  pace  feems  rather  to  have  been  gradually 
accelerated  than  retarded.  They  feem,  not  only 
to  have  been  going  on,  but  to  have  been  going 
on  failer  and  fafter.  The  wages  of  labour  have 
been  continually  increafing  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  greater  part  of  thd  different 
branches  of  trade  and  manufactures  the  profits  of 
(lock  have  been  diminifhiag. 

It  generally  requires  a  greater  dock  to  carry 
on  any  fort  of  trade  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
country  village.  The  great  flocks  employed  in 
every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  rich 
competitors^  genaraljty  reduce  the  rate  of  profit 
in  the  former  below  what  it  is  in  the  latter.  But 
Ae  wages  of  labour  are  generally  higher  in  a 
grea^fc  town  than  in  a  country  village.  In  a 
thriving  town  the  people  who  have  great  ftocks 
to  employ,  frequently  cannot  get  the  number  of 
workmen  they  want,  and  therefore  bid  againft 
one  another  in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they  can, 
which  raifes  the  wages  of  labour,  and  lowers  the 
profits  of  ilock.  In  the  rempte  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  frequently  not  ilock  fufficient  ' 
to  employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore  bid 
againft  one  another  in  order  to  get  emplojmnent^ 
which  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  and  raiies 
the  profits  of  ftock^ 
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In  Scotland,  though  the  l^al  rate  of  interefl  CHAP, 
is  the  lame  as  in  England,  the  market  rate  is  ^' 
rather  higher.  People  of  the  beft  credit  there 
feldom  borrow  under  five  per  cent.  Even  pri- 
vate bankers  in  Edinburgh  give  four  per  cent, 
upon  their  promiflbry  notes,  of  which  payment 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be  demanded  at 
pleafure.  Private  bankers  in  London  give  no 
interefl  for  the  money  which  is  depofited  with 
them.  There  are  few  trades  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  a  finaller  ftock  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  The  common  rate  of  profit,  there- 
fore, muil  be  fomewhat  greater.  The  wages  of 
labour,  it  has  akeady  been  obferved,  are  lower 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  The  country  too 
is  not  only  much  poorer,  but  the  fteps  by  which 
it  advances  to  a  better  condition,  for  it  is  evi- 
dently advancing,  feem  to  be  much  flower  and 
more  tardy. 

The  legal  rate  of  interefl  in  France  has 
not,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century, 
been  always  regulated  by  the  market  rate*.  In 
1720  interefl  was  reduced  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  fiftieth  penny,  or  from  five  to  two  per  cent. 
In  1724  it  was  raifed  to  the  thirtieth  penny,  or 
to  3I  per  cent.  In  1725  it  was  again  raifed  to 
the  twentieth  penny,  or  to  five  per  cent.  In 
1766,  during  the  adminiflration  of  Mr.  Laverdy, 
it  was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fifth  penny,  or  to 
four  per  cent.  The  Abbe  Terray  raifed  it  aft;er- 
wi^*cb  to  the  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.    The  fup- 

^  See  Deniftrty  Article  Tauz  dcs  Iiiteret$i  torn.  iu.  p.  iS* 
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BOOK  pofed  purpofe  of  many  of  thofe  violent  redu^ons 
(^intereft  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  reducing 
that  of  the  public  debts  ;  a  purpofe  which  has 
fometimes  been  executed*    France  is  perhaps  in 
the  prefent  times  not  fo  rich  a  country  as  £ng« 
land;  and  though  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  has  in 
France  frequently  been  lower  than  in  England, 
the  market  rate  has  generally  been  higher ;  for 
there,  as  in  other  countries,  they  have  leveral 
very  iafe  and  eafy  methods  of  evading  the  law. 
The  pn^ts  of  trade,  I  have  been  afibred  by 
Britilh  merchants  who  have  traded  in  both  coun- 
tries, are  higher  in  France  than  in  England;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  upon  this  account  that  many  Britiih 
fubje3:s  chufe  rather  to  employ  their  capitals  in 
a  country  where  trade  is  in  di%race,  than  in  one 
where  it  is  highly  reQ>ed;ed.     The  wages  of 
labour  are  lower  in  France  than  in  England. 
When  you  go  from  Scotland  to  England,  the  dif- 
ference which  you  may  remark  between  the  drels 
and  countenance  of  the  common  people  in  the 
one  country  and  in  the  other,  fufficiently  indi^ 
cates  the  difference  in  their  condition.     The 
contrail  is  ftUl  greater  when  you  return  frcmi 
France.      France,  though  no  doubt  a  richer 
country  than  Scotland,  feems  not  to  be  going 
forward  fo  fail.    It  is  a  common  and  even  a  po* 
pidar  opinion  in  the  country,  that  it  is  going 
backwards ;  an  opinion  which,  I  apprehend,  is 
fll-founded   even  with  regard  to  IValice,  but 
which  nobody  can  poffibly  entertain  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  who  fees  the  country  now,  and  who 
iaw  it  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The 
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Hie  province  of  Hollaad,  on  the  other  hand^  chap. 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  ^j^^ 
the  nuniber  of  its  people,  is  a  richer  country 
than  England.  The  government  there  borrow 
at  two  per  cent.,  Mid  private  people  of  good 
credit  at  three.  The  wi^es  of  labour  are  iaid 
to  be  higher  in  Holland  than  in  England,  and 
the  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  trade  upon  lower 
praSts  than  any  people  in  Europe.  The  trade 
ef  Holland,  it  has  been  pretended  by  fome  peo« 
pie,  is  decayii^,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  fbme  particular  branches  of  it  are  fo.  But 
thefe  fymptoms  feem  to  indicate  fufficiently  that 
there  is  no  general  decay.  When  profit  dimi* 
Biflies,  merchants  are  very  apt  to  complain  that 
feade  decays;  though  the  diminution  of  profit  is 
tile  natural  efieft  of  its  profperity,  or  of  a  greater 
ft(>ck  being  employed  in  it  than  before.  During 
the  late  war  the  Dutch  g^ned  the  whole  cany^ 
ing  tirade  <rf  France,  of  which  they  ftill  retain  a 
very  large  (hare.  The  great  property  which 
they  poflefs  both  in  the  French  and  Engliib 
fUnds,  about  forty  millions,  it  is  iaid,  in  the 
latter  (in  which  I  fiifpeA,  however,  there  is  a 
confiderable  exaggeration) ;  the  great  fums  which 
they  lend  to  private  people  in  countries  where 
the- rate  of  intereft  is  higher  than  in  llieir  own, 
are  circumftances  which  no  doubt  demonilrate 
the  redundancy  of  thdr  ftock,  or  that  it  has  in« 
ereajfed  beyond  what  they  can  employ  with  tole* 
Table  profit  in  the  proper  bufine&  of  their  own 
country :  but  they  do  not  demonilrate  that  that 
bufineft  has  d^ereafed^     A»  the  capital  of  % 

private 
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BOOK  private  nuuj,  though  acquired  by  a  particular 
^       trade,  may  increafe  beyond  what  he  can  employ 
in  it,  and  yet  that  trade  continue  to  increafe  too; 
fo  may  likewife  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 

In  our  North  American  and  Weil  Indian  co- 
lonies, not  only  the  wages  of  laboiur,  but  the 
intereft  of  money,  and  confequently  the  profits 
of  flock,  are  higher  than  in  England.     In  the 
different  colonies  both  the  legal  and  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  run  from  fix  to  eight  per  cent. 
High  wages  of  labour  and  high  profits  of  ftock, 
however,  are  things,  perhaps,  which  fcarce  ever 
go  together,  except  in  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  new  colonies.    A  new  colony  muft  always 
for  ibme  time  be  more  under*fiocked  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  more  un« 
der-peopled  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
ilock,  than  the  greater  part  of  other  countries. 
They  have  more  land  than  they  have  fix>ck  to 
cultivate.     What  they  have,  therefore,  is  ap« 
plied  to  the  cultivation  only  of  what  is  moft  fer- 
tile and  moft  favourably  fituated,  the  land  neir 
the  fea  fiiore,  and  along  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers.    Such  land  too  is  frequently  purchafad 
at  a  price  below  the  value  even  of  its  natural 
produce.    Stock  employed  in  the  purchafe  and 
improvement  of  fuch  lands  muft  yield  a  very 
large  profit,  and  confequently  affi>rd  to  pay  a  very 
large  intereft.    Its  rapid  accumulation  in  ib  pro- 
fitable  an  emplo3moent  enables  the  jdanter  to  in- 
creafe the  numb^  of  his  hands  fiifter  than  he  can 
find  them  in  a  new  fettlement.    Thofe  whom  he 
can  find,  therefore,  are  very  liberally  rewarded^ 
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As  the  colony  increafes,  the  profits  of  ftock  gra-  chap. 

dually  diminifh.    When  the  moft  fertile  and  bell     ^^ 

fituated  lands  have  been  alt  occupied,  lefs  profit 

can  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  infe* 

ii(Mr  both  in  foil  and  fituation,  and  lefs  intereil 

can  be  afforded  for  the  ftock  which  is  fb  employ^ 

ed.     In  the  greater  part  of  our  colonies,  accord* 

Ingly,  both  the  legal  and  the  market  rate  of  in* 

tereft  have  been  confiderably  reduced  during  the 

courfe  of  the  prefent  century.    As  riches,  im-^ 

provement,  and  population  have  increafed,  in^^ 

tereft  has  declined.   The  wages  of  labour  do  not 

fink  with  the  profits  of  ftock.    The  demand  for 

labour  increafes  with  the  increafe  of  ftock  what« 

ever  be  its  profits ;  and  after  thefe  are  dimi« 

niihed,  ftock  may  not  only  conttnqe  to  increafe^ 

but  to  increafe  much  fietfter  than  before.    It  is 

with  induftrious  nations  who  are  advancing  in 

the  acquifition  of  riches,  as  with  induftrioui 

individuals.    A  great  ftock,  though  with  finall 

pr<^ts,  generally  increafes  fafter  than  a  finall 

ftock  with  great  profits.    Money,  fays  the  pro*. 

verb,   makes  money.     When  you%  have  got  a 

little,  it  is  often  eafy  to  get  more.    The  great 

difilculty  is  to  get  that  little.    The  connedtion 

between  the  increafe  of  ftock  and  that  of  in* 

duftry,  or  of  the  demand  for  iifeful  labour,  has 

partly  been  explained  akeady,  but  will  be  ex* 

]^ined  more  fiiUy  hereafter  in  treating  of  the 

accumulation  of  ftock. 

The  acquifition  of  new  territory,  or  of  new' 
branches  of  trade,  nuiy  Ibmetimes  raife  the  pro- 
fits of  ftock,  and  with  them  the  intereft  of  money, 

even 
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BOOK  even  in  a  country  whidi  isfaft  advancii^  in  the 

J; J  acquifition  of  riches.    TTie  flock  of  the  country 

not  being  fufficient  for  the  whole  acceflion  of 
bufinefsy  which  fuch  acquiiitions  prefent  to  the 
diffiurent  people  among  whom  it  is  divided,  is 
applied  to  thoie  particular  branches  only  which 
s^ford  the  greateft  profit*  Port  of  what  had  be* 
fore  been  employed  in  other  trades,  is  neceflarily 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  fome  <^ 
the  new  and  more  profitable  ones.  In  all  thofi^ 
old  trades^  therefiM^e,  the  compjetition  comes  to 
belei^  than  before.  The  market  comes  to  be 
le&  fully  fupphed  with  many  different  forts  of 
goods.  Their  price  neceflarily  rifes  tame  or 
left,  and  yields  a  greater  profit  to  thoie  who  ileal 
in  th^n,  who  can,  therefore,  afibrd  to  borrow  at 
a  higher  iaterefl.  For  fome  time  aflter  die  con- 
dufion  of  the  late  war,  not  only  private  people 
^  the  beft  credit,  but  fome  of  the  greateft  com- 
panies in  London,  commonly  borrowed  at  five 
per  cent,  who  hefi^re  that  had  not  been  ufed  to 
pay  more  than  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent» 
The  great  agceffion  both  of  territory  and  trade, 
}py  our  acquifitions  in  North  America  and  the 
Weft  Ind^s,  wiH  fufficiently  accmuiit  for  this, 
witkout  flippofing  any  diminutipn  in  the  capital 
ftock  of  the  jfociety.  So  great  an  acceflion  <rf 
new  bufbefs  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  ftodc, 
muft  neceflarily  have  diminifli^  the  quantity 
employed  in  a  great  number-  of  ^pjtfticular 
bn^^^es^  in  which  the  competition -l^glefs, 
the  profits  muft  have  beengreieiter.  I  fliall  here^ 
after  have  occafion  to  menticm  the  reafons  whi^ 
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i^pofe  me  to  bdieve  that  the  capital  flock  of  CH  ▲  P. 

Great  Britain  was  not  diminiihed  even  by  the  ^^^ ^ 

enormous  expenoe  of  the  late  war. 

Hie  diminndon  of  the  capital  &ock  of  the£> 
ciety,  or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  induftry,  however,  as  it  lowiers  the 
wa^es  of  labour,  fo  it  raiies  the  profits  of  ilock^ 
and  confequently  the  intereft  of  money.  By  the 
wages  of  labour  being  lowered,  the  owners  of 
what  ftock  remains  in  the  fociety  can .  bring 
their  goods  at  lefs  expence  to  market  than 
before,  and  le&  flock  being  employed  in  fupply- 
ingthe  market  than  before,  th^  can.feli  th^n 
dearer.  Their  goods  cofl  them  lefs,  and  th^ 
get  more  for  them.  Their  profits,  therefore, 
being  augmented  at  both  ends,  can  well  affi)rd  ji  > 
large  interefl.  The  great  fortunes  fb  fiiddenly 
and  fo  eafily  acquired  in  Bengal  and  the  other 
Biitifh  fbttiiements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  may  fetisfy 
us  that,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  low,  ft) 
the  prints  of  flock  are  very  high  in  thoie  ruined 
countries.  The  interefl  of  money  is  proportion- 
«bly  fo.  In  Bengal,  money  is  frequently  lent  to 
the  farmers  at  forty,  fifly,  and  fixty  per  cent,  and 
the  iucceeding  crop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment. As  the  profits  which  can  afibrd  flicn  an 
interefl  mufl  eat  up  almofl  the  whole  rent  ofthe 
landlord,  to  fuch  enormous  ufury  mufl  in  its 
turn  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  thofe  profits. 
Before  the  fall  o£  the  Roman  republic,  a  ufury 
of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  been  common  ia 
llie  provinces,  under  the  ruinpus  adminiflratioft 
of  ^m  proeonfuls.    31ie  virtuous  Brutus  leitt 

money 
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BOOK  money  in  Cypras  at  eight-and^fbrty  per  cent.  » 
^     .  we  learn  frcmi  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

In  a  country  which  had  acquired  that  full 
complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its  foil 
and  climate,  and  its  iituation  with  reipeft  to 
other  countries,  allowed  it  to  acquire ;  which 
could,  therefore,  advance  no  further,  and  which 
was  not  going  backwards,  both  the  wages  of  la- 
bour and  the  profits  of  flock  would  probably  be 
very  low.  In  a  country  fully  peopled  in  propor- 
tion to  what  either  its  territory  could  maintain 
or  its  dock  employ,  the  competition  for  employ- 
ment would  neceflarily  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  labour  to  what  was  barely  fufiicient 
to  keep  up  the  number  of  labourers,  and,  the 
country  being  already  fully  peopled,  that  num- 
ber could  never  be  augmented.  In  a  country 
fully  flocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  bufinefs  it 
had  to  tranfa£fc,  as  great  a  quantity  of  flock 
would  be  employed  in  every  particular  branch 
as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  wouldadmit. 
The  competition,  therefore,  would  every-where 
be  as  great,  and  confequently  the  ordinary  profit 
as  low  as  poffible. 

But  perhaps  no  country  has  ever  yet  arrived 
at  tliis  degree  of  opulence.  China  feems  to  have 
been  long  flatlonary,  and  had  probably  long  ago 
acquired  that  full  complement  of  riches  which 
is  confiflent  with  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  infli- 
tutions.  But  this  complement  may  be  much 
inferior  to  what,  with  other  laws  and  inftitu<» 
lions,  the  nature  of  its  foil,  climate,  and  fitoa* 
tion  might  admit  of*   A  country  which  n^e^ 

or 
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tor  deQ>ifes  foreign  commef  ce,  and  which  admita  chap. 
the  veflels  of  foreign  nations  into  one  or  two  of  ^^ 
its  ports  only,  cannot  tranfa^t  the  fame  quantity 
of  hufinefs  which  it  might  do  with  dilBTerent  laws 
and  infUtutions*  In  a  country  too,  where,  though 
the  rich  or  the  owners  of  large  capitals  enjoy  a 
good  deal  of  fecurity,  the  poor  or  the  owners  of 
fmall  capitals  enjoy  fcarce  any,  but  are  liable^ 
under  the  pretence  of  juftice,  to  be  pillaged  and 
plundered  at  any  time  by  the  inferior  manda* 
rines,  the  quantity  of  flock  employed  in  all  the 
difierent  branches  of  bufinefs  U*ania^ed  withifld 
it,  can  never  be  equal  to  what  the  natiure  and 
extent  of  that  bufinefs  might  admit*  In  every 
different  branch,  the  oppreifion  of  the  poor  muft 
eftabli^h  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who,  by  en*- 
groi&i^  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves,  will  be 
able  to  make  very  large  profits.  Twelve  per 
cent,  accordingly  is  laid  to  be  the  common  in- 
tereft  of  money  in  China,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  flock  mufl  be  fufficient  to  afford  this  large 
interefl. 

A  defeat  in  the  law  may  fometimes  raife  the 
rate  of  interefl  confiderably  above  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  as  to  wealth  or  poverty, 
would  require.    When  the  law  does  riot  enforce 
the  performance  of  contra6ls,  it  puts  all  bor- 
rowers nearly  upon  the  fame  footing  with  bankr 
rupts  or  people  of  doubtful  credit  in  better  regu- 
lated countries.    The  uncertainty  of  recovering 
his  money  makes  the  lender  exa6l  the  fame  ufu- 
rious  intereft  which  is  ufually  required  from 
iMnkrupts.    Among  the  barbarous  nations  who 
Fbz.  /.  L  over-* 
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BOOK  oveii-nm  the  weftem  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  performance  of  contraSs  was  left 
for  many  ages  to  the  faith  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  courts  of  juftice  of  their  kings 
feldom  intermeddled  in  it.  The  high  rate  of 
intereft  which  took  place  in  thofe  ancient  times 
knay  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for  from  this 
.caufe. 

When  the  law  prohibits  intereft  altogether, 
it  does  not  prevent  it;  Many  people  muft  bor- 
row,  and  nobody  will  lend  without  fuch  a  con- 
fideration  for  the  ufe  of  their  money  as  is  fliit- 
lable,  not  only  to  what  can  be  made  by  the  ufe 
of  it,  but  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  evading 
the  law.  The  high  rate  of  intereft  among  all 
Mahometan  nations  is  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Montefquieu,  not  from  their  poverty,  but  partly 
from  this,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
covering the  money. 

The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  muft  always 
be  fbmething  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
compenfate  the  occafional  loffes  to  which  every 
employment  of  ftock  is  expofed.  It  is  thisfur^ 
plus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear  profit.  What  is 
called  grofi  profit  comprehends  frequently,  not 
only  this  furplus,  but  what  is  retained  for  com- 
peiJStting  fuch  extraordinary  loffes.  The  intereft 
which  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay  is  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  clear  profit  only. 
;  The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  intereft  muft^  in 
the  fame  manner,  be  fomething  more  than  fufli. 
cient  to  compenfate  the  occafional  loffes  to  which 
lending,  even  with  tolerable  prudence,  is  ex« 

pofed. 
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pofed.    Were  it  not  more,  charity  or  fHendftip  chap. 
could  be  the  only  motives  for  lending.  ^  J^ 

In  a  country  which  had  acquired  its  fiill  com* 
plement  of  riches,  where  in  every  particular 
branch  of  bufinefe  there  was  the  greateft  quantity 
t>f  ftock  that  could  be  employed  in  it,  as  the 
ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  would  be  very  fmall^ 
lb  the  ufUal  market  rate  of  intereft  which  could 
be  afforded  out  of  it,  would  be  fo  low  as  to  ren- 
der it  impoffible  for  any  but  the  very  wealthiefl 
people  to  live  upon  the  interefl  of  their  money. 
All  people  of  finall  or  middling  fortunes  would 
be  obliged  to  fuperintend  themfelves  the  em- 
4)loyment  of  their  own  (locks.  It  would  be 
neceflTary  that  almofl  every  man  fhould  be  a  man 
of  bufinefs,  or  engage  in  fome  fort  of  trade* 
The  province  of  Holland  feems  to  be  approach- 
ing near  to  this  ftate.  It  is  there  unfafhionable 
not  to  be  a  man  of  bufinefs.  Neceffity  makes 
it  ufual  for  almofl  every  man  to  be  fo,  and 
cuflom  every  where  regulates  fafhion.  As  it  i* 
ridiculous  not  toilrefs,  fo  is  it,  in  fome  meafure^ 
not  to  be  employed,  like  other  people.  Ab  a  man 
of  a  civil  profeffion  feems  awkward  in  a  camp 
or  a  garriibn,  and  is  even  in  fome  danger  of 
being  def|>ifed  there,  fo  does  an  idle  man  among 
men  of  bufinefs. 

The  highefl  ordinary  ratfe  of  profit  may  be 
fuch  as,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  com-" 
modities,  eats  up  the  whole  of  what  (hoiild  go  to 
the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves  only  what  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  preparing  and  brings 
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BOOK  ing  them  to  market,  according  to  the  lowed  rate 
^  at  which  labour  can  any«where  be  paid,  the  bare 
fubfiftence  of  the  labourer.  The  workman  mull 
always  have  beenfedtin  fome  way  or pther  while 
he  was  about  the  work ;  but  the  landlord  may 
not  always  have  been  paid.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  which  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany carry  on  in  Bengal  may  not  perhaps  be  very 
far  from  diis  rate. 

The  proportion  which  the  ufual  market  rate 
of  intereft  ought  to  bear  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
clear  profit,  neceflarily  varies  as  profit  rifes  or 
falls.  Double  intereft  is  in  Great  Britain 
reckoned,  what  the  merchants  call,  a  good,  mo- 
derate, reafonable  profit;  terms  which  I  ap- 
prehend mean  no  more  than  a  common  and 
ufual  profit.  In  a  country  where  the  ordinary 
rate  of  clear  profit  is  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  it 
may  be  reafonable  that  one  half  of  it  ihould  go 
to  intereft,  wherever  bufinefs  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  money.  The  ftock  is  at  the  rilk  of 
the  borrower,  who,  as  it  were,  infures  it  to  the 
lender ;  and  four  or  five  per  cent,  may,  in  the 
greater  part  of  trades,  be  both  a  fuffident  pro- 
fit upon  the  rifk  of  this  infurance,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient  recompence  for  the  trouble  of  employing 
the  ftock.  But  the  proportion  between  intereft 
and  clear  profit  might  not  be  the  fame  in 
countries  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  was 
either  a  good  deal  lower,  or  a  good  deal  higher* 
If  it  were  a  good  deal  lower,  one  half  of  it 
perhaps  could  not  be  afforded  for  intereft ;  and 

more 
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more  might  be  afforded  if  it  were  a  good  deal  chap. 
higher.  J^ 

In  countries  which  are  fail  advancing  to 
riches,  the  low  rate  of  profit  may,  in  the  price 
of  many  commodities,  compenfate  the  high 
wages  of  labour,  and  enable  thofe  countries  to 
fell  as  cheap  as  their  lels  thriving  neighbours, 
among  whom  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  lower. 

In  reality  high  profits  tend  much  more  to  raife 
the  price  of  work  than  high  wages.  If  in  the 
linen  manufa6ture,  for  example,  the  wages  of 
the  difierent  working  people,  the  flax-dreffers, 
the  pinners,  the  weavers,  &c.  fhould,  all  of 
them,  be  advanced  two  pence  a  day ;  it  would  be 
neceflary  to  heighten  the  price  of  a  piece  of  linen 
only  by  a  number  of  two  pences  equal  to  the 
number  of  people  that  had  been  employed  about 
it,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  during 
which  they  had  been  fo  employed.  That  part  of 
the  price  of  the  cpmmodity  which  refolved  itfelf 
into  wages  would,  through  all  the  difierent 
itages  of  the  manufa6lure,  rife  only  in  arith- 
metical proportion  to  this  rife  of  wages.  But  if 
the  profits  of  all  the  different  employers  of  thofe 
working  people  fliould  be  raifed  five  per  cent, 
that  part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  which 
refolved  itfelf  into  profit,  would,  through  all 
the  different  ft^ages  of  the  manufadture,  rife  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  this  rife  of  profit  The 
employer  of  the  flax-dreflers  would  in  felling  his 
flax  require  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value  of  tlie  materials  and  wages  which 
he  advanced  to  his  workmen.  The  employer  of 
L  3  the 
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too  K  the  IjfnimerB  would  require  an  adciitionai  Hve  per 
^'  cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the  flax 
and  upon  the  wa^es  of  the  fpinners.  And  the 
employef  of  the  weavers  would  require  a  like 
five  per  cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of 
the  Unto  yam  and  upon  the  ws^ee  of  the  weavers. 
In  raifing  the  price  of  commodities  the  rife  c£ 
wages  Iterates  in  the  fame  manner  as  fimple 
intereft  does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt.  The 
tSk  of  profit  operates  Uke  compound  intereft. 
Our  merchants  and  mafler-manufa&urers  com- 
plaih  much  of  the  bad  effects  of  high  wages  in 
^raifing  the  pdce^  and  thereby  leflening  the  fale 
of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
fay  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effects  of  high 
profits.  They  are  filent  with  regard  to  the 
pernicious  eSd&s  of  their  own  gains.  They 
rcomplain  only  of  thofe  of  other  pe^e. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Of  Wages  and  Profit  in  iJie  difereht  Employments 
of  Labour  and  Stock. 

THE  whole  of  the  advantages  and  difad-  c  H^A  P. 
vantages  of  the  difiereat  employments  of 
labour  and  flock  muft,  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood, be  either  perfeftly  equal  or  continually 
tending  to  equality.  If  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  m\y  employment  evidently 
either  more  or  lefe  advantageous  than  the  reft, 
fo  many  people  would  .crowd ^nto  it  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  fo  many  would  defert  it  in  the  A>ther^ 
that  its  advantages  would  £)on  return  to  the 
level  of  other  employments.  This  at  leail  woul4 
be  the  cafe  in  a  fociety  where  things  were  left  tQ 
follow  their  natural  courfe,  where  there  was 
perfefl:  liberty,  and  where  every  man  was  per* 
feftly  free  both  to  chufe  what  occupatipn  he 
thought  proper,  and  to  change  it  as  often  as 
he  thought  proper.  Every  man's  intereft  would 
prompt  him  to  feek  the  advantageous,  and  to 
fhun  the  difadvantageous  employment. 

Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  indeed,  are  every*, 
where  in  f^urope  extremely  difierent  according 
lo  the  different  employments  of  labour  and 
ilock.  But  this  difference  arifes  partly  fron^ 
certain  circumftances  in  the  employments  them? 
ielves,  whidb^  either  really,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
imaginations  0f  men,  make  up  for  a  imall  peci^ 
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BOOK  tddiy  gain  in  ibme,  and  counter-balance  a  great 
one  in  others ;  and  partly  from  the  policy  of 
Europe,  which  no-where  leaves  things  at  perfe6l 
liberty. 

The  particular  confideration  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances  and  of  that  policy  will  divide  this  chapter 
into  two  parts. 

PART   I. 

JmquMtuUs  drying  from  the   Nature  of  the  Employments 
themfelves* 

THE  five  following  are  the  principal  circum* 
fiances  which,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  make  up  for  a  fmall  pecuniary  gain  in 
ibme  employments,  and  counter-balance  a  great 
one  in  others:  firft,  the  agreeablene&  or  dif- 
agreeableneis  of  the  employments  themfelves ; 
fecondly,  tiie  eafinefs  and  cheapneis,  or  the  dif«» 
ficulty  ai^d  expence  of  learning  them ;  thirdly, 
the  conilancy  or  inconilancy  of  employment  in 
them ;  fourthly,  the  finall  or  great  truft  which 
muft  be  repofed  in  thofe  who  exercife  them ; 
and  fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
fiiccefs  in  them. 

Rrft,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
eaft  or  hardfhip,  the  deanlinefs  or  dirtineis, 
the  honouraUenefs  or  difhonourabl^nefs  of  the 
employment.  Thus  in  moil  places,  take  the 
year  round,  a  journeyman  taylor  earns  leis  than 
a  journeyman  weaver.  His  work  is  much  eafier. 
A  journeyman  weaver  earns  leis  than  a  journey- 
man imiUi.    His  work  is  not  always  eafier,  but 

it 
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it  is  much  cleanlier.  A  journeyman  blackfinith,  c  H  A  p. 
though  an  artificer,  feldom  earns  fo  much  in 
twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is  only  a  labourer, 
does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  fo  dirty, 
is  lefs  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day-light, 
and  above  ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  profeflions.  In 
point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  confidered, 
they  are  generally  under-recompenfed,  as  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  Ihow  by  and  by.  Dilgrace  has  the 
contrary  effedl.  The  trade  of  a  butcher  is  a 
brutal  and  an  odious  bufinels ;  but  it  is  in  moil 
places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  mod  deteftable  of  all 
employments,  that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  better 
paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever. 

Hunting  and  fifhing,  the  moil  important 
employments  of  mankind  in  the  rud,e  ilate  of 
ibciety,  become  in  its  advanced  (late  their  moil 
agreeable  amufements,  and  they  purfue  for 
pleafure  what  they  once  followed  from  neceifity. 
In  the  advanced  (late  of  fociety,  therefOTe,  they 
are  all  very  poor  people  who  follow  as  a  trade, 
what  other  people  purfue  as  a  pailime.  Fifhermen 
have  been  fo  fince  the  time  of*  Theocritus.  A 
poacher  is  every-where  a  very  poor  man  in  Great 
Britain.  In  countries  where  the  rigour  of  the 
law  fuffers  no  poachers,  the  licenfed  hunter  is 
not  in  a  much  better  condition.  The  natural 
taile  for  thofe  employments  makes  more  people 
follow  them  than  can  live  comfortably  by  thdm, 

*  See  Idyllliim  xxi» 
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B  e  O  «  and  the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  proportion 
*•       to  its  quantity,   comes  always  too   cheap    to 
market  to  afford  any  thing  but  the  moil  fcanty 
fubfiftence  to  the  labourers. 

Di&greeablenefs  and  diigcace  afie6t  tlie  profits 
of  ilock  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  who 
is  never  mailer  of  his  own  houfe,  and  who  is 
expofed  to  the  brutality  of  every  drunkard, 
exercifes  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  a  very 
creditable  bufinefs.  But  there  is  fcarce  any 
common  trade  in  which  a  fmall  ilock  yields  fo 
great  ^  profit. 

Secondly,  TTie  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
eafinefi  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expence  of  learning  the  bufinefs. 

When  any  expenfive  machine  is  eredled,  the 
ext^raordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it  before 
•it  is  worn  out,  it  mufl  be  expe(3:ed,  will  replace 
the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  with  at  leafl  the 
ordiDury  profits.  A  man  educated  at  the  expence 
of  much  labour  and  time  to  any  of  thofe  em- 
ployments whicli  require  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  (kill,  may  be  compared  to  one  of  thofe 
expenfive  machine^.  The  work  which  he  learns 
to  perform,  it  mufl  be  expedled,  over  and  above 
tiie  ufual  wages  of  common  labour,  will  replace 
to  him  the  whole  expence  of  his  education,  with 
at  leafl  the  ordinary  profits  of  an  equally  valuable 
capital.  It  muft  do  this  too  in  a  r^onable  timo^ 
regard  being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  dimttioii 
^  human  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
more  certain  duration  of  the  machine. 

The 
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Tlie  d^rence  between  the  wages  of  flcilled  chap. 
labour  and  thofe  of  commou  laboui* «  m  foundied  ,  J^^ 
upon  this  princi{^. 

The  pdiicy  of  Europe  confid^rs  the  labour  of 
all  mechanics,  artificers,  and  xaanufa^urers,  as 
^iUed  labour ;  and  lliat  of  aU  country  labourers 
as  common  labour.    It  feems  to  fuppofe  that  of 
the  fc»tner  to  he  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  than  that  of  the  latter.     It  is  fb  perhaps 
m  fome  caf^;  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  quite 
otherwife,  as  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliew  by  and 
by.    The  laws  and  culloms  of  Europe,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  qualify  any  perfon  for  exercif- 
ing  the  one  fpecies  of  labour,  impofe  the  nece£- 
fity  of  an  apprenticefhip,   thou^  with  differ, 
ent  degrees  of  rigour  in  jdifferent  places.     They 
leave  the  other  free  and  open  to  every  body. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  apprentic^hip^ 
the  whole  labour  qf  the  apprentice  belongs  to 
his  mailer.    In  the  mean  time  he  sftuft,  in  many 
cdfes^  be  maintained  by  his  parent^  or  relations, 
and  in  almoil  all  cafes  mufl  be  cloathed  by 
them.      Some  money  too  is  commonly  given  to 
ihe  mailer  for  teaching  him  his  trade.  They  who 
jcapnotgive  money,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  ufual  number  of  years  \  a  con- 
fideration  which,  though  it  is  not  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  mailer,  on  account  of  the  ufual 
idlene&  of  apprentices,  is  always  difadvantageoua 
to  the  apprentice.    In  country  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  the  labourer,  while  h^  is  employed 
^out  the^eafier,  learns  the  more  difficult  parts  <rf 
his  bufinefs/  w^  his  own  labour  maintains  bim 
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BOOK  through  all  the  different  ftages  of  his  employ* 
ment.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore,  that  in  Eu- 
rope the  wages  of  mechanics,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers,  fliould  be  fomewhat  higher  than 
thofe  of  common  labourers.  They  are  fo  ac- 
cordingly, and  their  fuperior  gains  make  them 
in  moil  places  be  confidered  as  a  fuperior  rank 
.  of  people.  This  fuperiority,  however,  is  gene* 
rally  veiy  finall;  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of 
journeymen  in  the  more  common  forts  of  manu- 
failures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  plain  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  computed  at  an  average,  are,  in  mofl 
places,  very  little  more  than  the  day  wages  of 
common  labourers.  TTieir  employment,  indeed, 
is  more  fleady  and  uniform,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  their  earnings,  taking  the  whole  year  toge- 
ther, may  be  fomewhat  greater.  It  feems  evi- 
dently, however,  to  be  no  greater  than  what  is 
fhfficient  to  compenlate  the  fuperior  expence  of 
their  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the 
liberal  profefficms,  is  ftill  more  tedious  and  ex* 
penfive.  TTie  pecuniaiy  recompence,  therefore, 
of  painters  and  fculptors,  of  lawyers  and  phyfi- 
cians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal :  and  it  is 
£>  accordingly. 

TTie  profits  of  dock  feem  to  be  very  little 
affe^ed  by  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  learning 
the  trade  in  which  it  is  employed.  Al|  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  flock  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  great  towns  feem,  in  reality,  to  be 
almofl  equaUy  eafy  and  equally  difficult  to  learn. 
One  branch  either  of  foreign  or  domeflic  trade, 

cannot 
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cannot  well  be  a  much  more  intricate  bufinefi  chap. 
than  another.  ^ 

Thirdly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different 
occupations  vary  with  the  conftancy  or  incon* 
ftancy  of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  conflant  in  fbme 
trades  than  in  others.  In  the  greater  part  of  ma- 
nu&iftures,  a  journeyman  may  be  pretty  fure  of 
employment  almoil  every  day  in  the  year  that  he 
is  able  to  work.  A  mafon  or  bricklayer,  on 
the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  froft  nor 
in  foul  weather,  and  his  employment  at  all  other 
times  depends  upon  the  occsSionsl  calls  of  his 
cuftomers.  He  is  liable,  in  confequence,  to  be 
frequently  without  any.  What  he  earns,  there- 
fore, while  he  is  employed,  muft  not  only  main- 
tain him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  fome 
compenfation  for  thofe  anxious  and  defponding 
moments  which  the  thought  of  fo  precarious  a 
fituation  muft  fometimes  occafion.  Where  tjbe 
computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
facturers, accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  thofe 
of  maibns  and  bricjdayers  are  generally  from 
one  half  more  to  double  thofe  wages.  Where 
common  labourers  earn  four  and  five  ihillings  a 
week,  mafons  and  bricklayers  frequently  earn 
£even  and  eight  j  where  the  former  earn  fix,  the 
latter  often  earn  nine  and  ten,  and  where  the 
former  earn  nine  and  ten,  as  in  London,  the  lat- 
ter commonly  earn  fifteen  and  eighteen.  No 
fpecies  of  fkilled  labour,  however,  feems  more 
eaiy  to  learn  than  that  of  mafons  and  bricklayers.. 
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BOOK  Chairmen  in  London,  during  the  fummer  fea&n, 
are  faid  fometimes  to  be  employed  as  brick* 
layers.  The  high  wages  of  thofe  workmen, 
therefore^  are  not  fo  much  the  recompencc  of 
their  (kill,  as  the  compeniation  for  the  incon^ 
ftancy  of  their  employment. 

A  houfe  carpenter  feems  to  exercife  rather  a 
nicer  and  more  ingenious  trade  than  a  mafbn. 
In  mod  places,  however,  for  it  is  not  univ^rfidly 
fo,  his  day-wages  are  fomewhat  lower.  His  em- 
ployment, though  it  depends  much,  does  not 
depend  fo  entirely  upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
cuftomers ;  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  weather. 

.   When  the  trades  which  generally  alSbrd  con- 
ftant  employment,  hs^pen  in  a  particular  place 
not  to  do  fo,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  always 
rife  a  good  deal  above  their  ordinary  proportion 
to  thofe  of  common  labour.     In  London  almoft 
b1\  journeymen  artificers  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  and  difmiffed  by  their  mafters  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  day-labourers  in  other  places.    The  loweft 
prder  of  artmcers,  journeymen  taylors,  accord-^ 
ingly,  earn  there  half*  a  crown  a  day,  though 
eighteen  pence  may  be  reckoned  the  wages  of 
common  labour.     In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors  fre- 
quently fcai*ce  equal  thofe  of  commoii'  labour  ; 
but  in    London  they  are  oflen   many  weeks 
without  employment,  particulariy  during  the 
fiimmer. 
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-  When  the  inconftancy  of  employment  is  com-  char 
bined  with  the  hardfliip,  difagreeablenefs,  and 
dirtinefs  of  the  work,   it  fometimes  raifes  the 
wages  of  the  moil  c6mmon  labour  above  thofe 
of  the  moft  fkiliiil  artificers*    A  collier  working 
by  the  piece  is  fuppofed,  at  Newcaftle,  to  earn 
commonly  about. double,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  about  three  times  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour.      His  high  wages  arife  altogether 
from  the  hardihip,  difagreeablenefs,  and  dirti- 
nefs of  his  work.     His  employment  may,  upon 
moil  occaiions,  be   as  conilant  as   he  pleafes. 
The  coal-heavers  in  London  exercife  a  trad^ 
which  in  hardihip,  dirtinefs,  and  difagreeable- 
nefs, almoil  equals  that  of  colliers ;  and  from  the 
unavoidable  irregularity  in  the  arrivals  of  coal- 
fliips,  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  neceifarily  very  inconilant.     If  colliers^ 
therefore,  commonly  earn  double  and  triple  the 
wages  of  common  laboiur,  it  ought  not  to  feem 
\mreafonable  that  coal-heavers  fhould  fometimes 
earn  four  and  five  times  thofe  wages.    In  the 
enquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  then  paid,  they  could  earn  from  fix  to  ten 
fhillings  a  day.      Six  (hillings  are  about  four 
times  the  wages  of  common  labour  in  London, 
and  in  every  particular  trade,  the  loweil  com- 
mon earnings  may  always  be  confidered  as  thofe 
of  the  far  greater  number.     How  extravagant 
foever  thofe  earnings  may  appear,  if  they  were 
more  than  fufficient  to  compenfate  all  the.diC- 
agreeable  circumflances  of  the  bufineis,  there 
I  would 
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BOOK  would  fbon  be  fo  great  a  number  of  competitors 
^^  ^  as,  in  a  trade  which  has  no  exclufive  privilege, 
would  quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate. 

The  conftancy  or  inconftancy  of  employment 
cannot  affedfc  the  ordinary  profits  of  flock  in  any 
particular  trade.  Whether  the  ftock  is  or  is  not 
conftantly  employed  depends,  not  upon  the 
trade,  but  the  trader. 

Fourthly,  TTie  wages  of  labour  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  finall  or  great  trull  which  mull  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  workmen. 

The  wages  of  goldfiniths  and  jewellers  are 
every-where  fuperior  to  thofe  of  many  other 
workmen,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  fupe- 
rior ingenui^ ;  on  account  of  the  precious  ma- 
terials with  which  they  are  intrufted. 

We  truft  our  health  to  the  phyfician ;  our  for- 
tune and  fbmetimes  our  life  and  reputation  to  the 
lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confidence  could  not 
fafely  be  repofed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  reward  muft  be  fuch, 
therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in  the 
fociety  which  fo  important  a  trull  requires.  The 
long  time  and  the  great  expence  which  mull  be 
laid  out  in  their  education,  when  combined  with 
this  circumllance,  neceflarily  enhance  Hill  fur- 
ther the  price  of  their  labour. 

When  a  perfon  employs  only  his  own  llock  m 
trade,  there  is  no  truft ;  and  the  credit  which  he 
may  get  from  other  people,  depends,  not  upon 
the  nature  of  his  trade,  but  upon  their  opinion 
of  his  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence.   The  difl 
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fenrent  rates  of  profit,  therefore,  in  the  difiefent  c  H  A  P^ 
branches  of  trade,  cannot  arife  fiom  the  different       ^ 
degrees  of  truft  repofed  in  the  traders. 

Fifthly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different  em- 
plo3rments  vary  according  to  the  probability  or 
improbabili^  of  fuccefs  in  them. 

The  probability  that  any  particular  peribn  ftiall 
ever  be  qualified  for  the  employment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in  different  oc- 
cupations. In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic 
1a*ades,  fucceis  is  almoil  certain;  but  very  uncer- 
tain in  the  liberal  profelfions.  Put  your  fbn  af^ 
prentice  to  a  ihoemaker,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of  ihoes:  But  fend 
him  to  ftudy  the  law,  it  is  at  leaft  twenty  to  one 
if  ever  he  makes  fuch  a  proficiency  as  will  enable 
Jdm  to  live  by  the  bufineis»  In  a  perfe6lly  fair 
lottery,  thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain 
all  that  *is  loll  by  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks. 
In  a  profeffion  where  twenty  fail  for  one  that  fuc- 
eeeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  fhotdd  have 
been  gained  by  the  unfuccefsful  twenty.  The 
counfellor  at  law,  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty 
years  of  age,  begins  to  mtdce  fomething  by  hia 
profeiBon,  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not 
only  of  his  own  fo  tedious  and  expenfive  educa- 
tion, but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others 
who  are  never  likely  to  make  any  thing  by  it. 
How  extravagant  foever  the  fees  of  counfellors 
at  law  may  fometimes  appear,  their  real  retribu- 
tion is  never  equal  to  this*  Compute  in  any 
particular  place,  what  is  likely  to  be  annually 
l^ined,  and.  what  is  likely  to  be  ^mnuidly  §)ent, 
.   yoi..  J.  M  "  by 
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BOOK  all  the  difierent  workmen  in  any  common  trade^ 
^*  fuch  as  that  of  ihoemakers  or  weavers,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  former  fum  will  generally  ex- 
ceed the  latter.  But  make  the  fame  computa- 
tion with  regard  to*  all  the  counfellors  and  ftu- 
dents  of  law,  in  all  the  difierent  inns  of  courts 
and  you  wUl  find  that  their  annual  gains  bear 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  their  annual  ex* 
pence,  even  though  you  rate  the  former  as  high, 
and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be  done.  The 
lottery  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  very  far  from 
btlng  a  perfe6lly  fair  lottery ;  and  that,  as  well 
as  many  other  liberal  and  honourable  profeffions, 
is,  in  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  evidently  under- 
recompenced. 

Thofe  profeflions  keep  their  level,  however, 
with  other  occupations,  and,  notwithftanding 
thefe  difcouragements,^all  the  moft  generous  and 
liberal  fpirits  are  eager  to  crowd  into  them. 
Two  difierent  caufes  contribute  to  recommend 
them.  Firil,  the  defire  of  the  reputation  which 
attends  upon  fUperior  excellence  in  any  of  them  ; 
and,fecondly,  the  natural  confidence  which  every 
man  has  more  or  lefe,  not  only  in  his  own  abili- 
ties, but  in  his  own  good  fortune. 

To  excel  in  any  profeffion,  in  which  but  few 
arrive  at  mediocrity,  is  the  moft  decifive  mark  of 
what  is  called  genius  or  fuperior  talents.  The 
public  admiration  which  attends  upon  fuch  dill 
tinguiflied  abilities,  makes  always  a  part  of  their 
reward  ;  a  greater  or  finaUer  in  proportion  as  it 
is  higher  or  lower  in  degree.  It  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  reward  in  the  profeffion  of 
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phyfic;  a  ftill  gretter  perhaps  in^liiat  of  iaw; 
in  poetry  and  philofophy  it  makes  almoft  the 
whole. 

There  are  feme  very  agreeable  and  bdmitiful 
talents  of  which  the  poiTeffion  comihands  a  oer« 
tain  fort  of  admiration ;  but  of  which  the  exer^^ 
cife  for  the  fate  of  gmtt  is  cocifideired^  whether 
from  reafon  or  prejudic^^  as  a  fort  xif  public  pro* 
ftitution.    The  pecuniary  recotiipence)  there* 
fore,  of  thofe  who  exeroife  them  in  this  manner^ 
muft  be  fufficient,  not  only  ttf  pay  for  the  tmie^ 
labour,  and  expence  of  acq[uiring  the  talents,  but 
for  the  difcredit  which  attends  the  employment 
of  tliem  as  the  means  of  fubfiiienoe.    The  ex- 
orbitant rewards  of  players,  opera-fingers,  opera- 
dancers,  &c.  are  founded  upon  thofe  two  prin- 
ciples ;  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  talents, 
and  the  difcredit  of  employing  them  in  this 
nianner.     It  feems  abfurd  at  firil  fight  that  w^ 
fliould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward  their 
talents  with  the  mofl;  profiife  liberality^    While 
we  do  the  one,  however,  we  moil  of  neceffity  do 
the  other.    Should  the  publie  opMon  or  pre- 
judice ever  alter  with  regard  to  fiich  occupa^ 
tions,  their  pecuniary  reeompence  would  quickly 
diminifli.     More  people  li'ould  apply,  to  thfim, 
and  the  competition  would  quickly  reduce  the 
price  of  their  labour.     Such  talents,  though  far 
from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as 
is  imagined.    Many  people  poflefs  them  in  great 
perfection,  who  difdain  to  make  this  ufe  of 
them ;  and  many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring 

Vi  2  tb^m. 
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BOOK  them,  if  any  thing  could  be  made  honourably  by 
^       them. 

The  over-weening  conceit  which  the  greater 
part  of  men  have  of  their  own  abilities,  is  an 
ancient  evil  remarked  by  the  philofophers  and 
moralifU  erf*  all  ages.  Theii'  abfurd  prefumption 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  has  been  lefs  taken 
notice  o£  It  is,  however,  if  poffible,  ftiU  more 
univerial.  There  is  no  man  living  who,  when 
in  tolerable  health  and  ipirits,  has  not  fome  fliare 
of  it.  The  chance  of  gain  is  by  every  man  more 
or  le&  over-valued,  and  the  chance  of  lois  is  by 
moil  men  imdervalued,  and  by  fcarce  any  man, 
who  is  in  tolerable  health  ai\d  Q)irits,  valued 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

'  That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturaUy  over- 
iralued,  we  may  learn  from  the  univerfal  fuccef^ 
of  lotteries.  The  world  neither  ever  faw,  nor 
ever  will  iS^,  a  perfe^y  fair  lottery ;  or  one  in 
which  the  whdle  gain  compenlated  the  whole 
lofi ;  becauie  the  undertaker  could  make  nothing 
by  iU  In  the  ftate  lotteries  the  tickets  are  really 
not  worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by  the  original 
fubfcribersv  and  yet  c<Hnmonly  feU  in  the  market 
for  twenty,  thirty,  and  fometimes  forty  per  cent. 
advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining  fome  of  the 
great  pnzes  is  the  fole  caufe  of  this  demand. 
The  fobereft  people  fcarce  look  upon  it  as  a  folly 
to  pay  a  (mall  fiim  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten 
or  twenty  thoufand  pounds ;  though  they  know 
that  even  that  finall  fum  is  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is  worth. 
In  a  lottery  in  which  no  prize  exceeded  twenty 

pounds. 
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pounds,  though  in  other  refpe€):8  it  approached  CHAP, 
much  nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one  than  the  ^ 
common  ftate  lotteries,  there  would  not  be  the 
feme  demand  for  tickets,  In  order  to  have  a 
vlretter  chance  for  fome  of  the  great  prizes,  Ibme 
people  purchafe  feverattickets,  and  others,  finall 
ihares  in  a  dill  greater  number.  There  is  not» 
however,  a  more  certain  propofition  in  mathe^ 
matics,  than  that  the  more  tickets  you  adventure 
upon,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be  a  lofer.  Ad-r 
venture  upon  all  the  tickets  in  the  lottery,  and 
you  lofe  for  certain;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  your  tickets  the  nearer  you  approach  to  this 
certainty. 

That  the  chance  of  lofs  is  frequently  under** 

valued,  and  fcarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is 

worth,  we  may  learn  from  the  very  moderate 

profit  of  inftirers.     In  order  to  make  infurance, 

either  from  fire  or  fea-rifk,  a  trade  at  all,  the 

common  premium  muft  be  fufficient  to  compen* 

iate  the  common  lofTes,  to  pay  the  expence  of 

management,  and  to  afford  fuch  a  profit  as 

might  have  been  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 

employed  in  any  common  trade.     The  perfon 

inrho  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no 

more  than  the  real  value  of  the  rifk,  or  the  lowefl 

price  at  which  he  can  reafonably  expedt  to 

iniiire  it.    But  though  many  people  have  made 

a  little  money  by  infurance,  very  few  have  made 

a  ^eat  fortune;   and  from  this  confideration 

alone,  it  feems  evident  enough,  that  the  ordinary 

balance  of  profit  and  lofs  is  not  more  advanta-^ 

geauB  in  this,  than  in  other  common  trades  by 

H  3  which 
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B.o  o  K  which  fo  tmny  people  make  fortunes.  Moderate ^ 
*'  however,  as  the  premium  of  infurance  commonly 
is^  many  people  defpife  the  rilk  too  much  to 
care  to  pay  it.  Talcing  the  wlv)le  kingdom  at 
an  average,  nineteen  houfes  in  twenty,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  ninety-nine  w  a  hundred,  are  not  in- 
fuied  from  fire,  Sea  rilk  is  more  alarming  to 
the  greater,  part  of  people,  and  the  proportion 
of  Ihips  infiired  to  thofe  not  infured  is  much 
greater.  Many  fail,  however,  at  all  feafons,  and 
even  in  time  of  war,  without  any  infurance. 
This  may  fometimes  perhaps  be  done  without 
any  imprudence.  When  a  great  company,  or 
even  a  great  merchant,  has  twenty  or  thirty  fliips 
at  fea,  they  may,  as  it  were,  infure  one  another. 
The  premium  faved  upon  them  all,  may  more 
than  compenfate  fuch  lofles  as  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  the  common  qourfe  of  chances. 
The  negle6t  of  infurance  upon  Ihipping,  how* 
ever,  in  the  fame  manner  as  upon  houfes,  is,  in 
moft  cafes,  the  effeft  of  no  fuch  nice  calculation, 
but  of  mere  thoughtlefs  raflineifs  and  prefump* 
tuous  contempt  of  the  rifk. 

The  contempt  of  riik  and  the  prefUmptuous 
hope  of  fuccefe,  are  in  no  period  of  life  more 
a6live  than  at  the  age  at  which  young  people 
chufe  their  profeffio^s.  How  little  the  fear  of 
misfortune  is  then  capable  of  balancing  the  hope 
of  good  luck,  appears  ftill  more  evidently  in  tie 
readinefs  of  the  common  people  to  enlift  as 
foldiers,  or  to  go  tO  fea,  than  in  the  eagemefi  of 
thofe  of  better  fafhian  to  enter  into  what  are 
called  the  liberal  profeffiona. 

What 
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What  a  common  foldier  may  lofe  is  obvious  CHAP, 
enough.  Without  regarding  the  danger,  how- 
ever, young  volunteers  never  enlifl  fo  readily  as 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  war ;  and  though  tliey 
have  fcarce  any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure 
to  themfelves,  in  their  youthful  fancies,  a  thou* 
land  occafions  of  acquiring  honour  and  diflinc- 
tion  which  never  occur.  Thefe  romantic  hopes 
make  the  whole  price  of  their  blood.  Their  pay 
is  lefs  than  that  of  common  labourers,  and  in 
a6tual  fervice  theiir  fatigues  are  much  greater. 

The  lottery  of  the  fea  is  not  altogether  fo  dif- 
advantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  The  fon  of 
a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  frequently 
go  to  fea  with  his  father's  confent  j  but  if  he 
enlifls  as  a  foldier  it  is  always  without  it.  Other 
people  fee  fome  chance  of  his  making  fomething 
by  the  one  trade  :  nobody  but  himfelf  fees  any  of 
his  making  any  thing  by  the  other.  The  great 
admiral  is  lefs  the  obje^  of  public  admiration 
than  the  great  general,  and  the  highefl  fuccef^ 
in  the  fea  fervice  promifes  a  leis  brilliant  for- 
tune and  reputation  than  equal  fuccefs  in  the 
land^  The  fame  difference  runs  through  all  the 
inferior  degrees  of  preferment  in  both.  By  the 
rules  of  precedency  a  captain  in  the  navy  ranks 
with  a  colonel  in  the  army;  but  he  does  not 
rank  with  hint  in  the  common  eflimation.  As 
the  great  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  le%  the 
fmaller  ones  mujl  be  more  numerous.  Common 
failors,  therefore,  mpre  frequently  get  fome  for- 
tune  and  preferment  than  common  foldiers;  and 
the  hope  pf  thofe  prizes  is  what  principally  re- 
M  4  commends 
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BOOK  commends  the  trade.  Though  their  Ikill  ind 
dexterity  are  much  fuperior  to  that  of  ahnoft 
any  artificers,  and  though  their  whole  life  i?  on^ 
continual  fcene  of  hardfhip  and  danger,  yet  for 
an  this  dexterity^  and  fkill,  for  all  thofe  hardfliips 
and  dangers,  while  they  remain  in  the  condition 
of  common  failors,  they  receive  fcarce  any  other 
recompence  but  the  pleafure  of  exercifing  the 
one  and  of  furmounting  the  other.  Their  wage9 
are  not  greater  than  thofe  of  common  labourer? 
at  the  port  which  regulates  the  rate  of  feamen'9 
wages.  As  they  are  continually  going  from 
port  to  port,  the  monthly  pay  of  thofe  who  lail 
from  all  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  i^ 
more  nearjy  upon  a  level  that  that  of  any  other 
workmen  in  thofe  different  places  ;  and  ihe  rate 
of  the  port  to  and  from  which  the  greateft  num^ 
ber  fail,  that  is  the  port  of  London,  regulates 
that  of  all  the  reft.  At  London  the  wages  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  different  claffea  of  work-^ 
men  are  about  double  thofe  of  tl)e  fame  claffes  at 
Edinburgh.  But  the  failors  who  fiul  from  the 
port  of  London  feldom  earn  above  three  or  four 
{hillings  a  month  more  than  thofe  who  iail  from 
the  port  of  Leith,  and  the  difference  is  fre- 
quently not  fo  great,  In  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  merchant  fervice,  the  London  price  is  from 
a  guiijiea  to  about  feven-and*twenty  fhillings  the 
calendar  month.  A  common  labourer  in  Lon- 
don,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  fhillings  a  week, 
may  earn  in  the  calendar  month  from  forty  ta 
five^and-forty  (hillings.  The  failor,  indeed, 
over  and  above  his  pay,  is  fupplied  with  provi- 

fions* 
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fip»s.  Their  value,  however,  may  not  perhaps  c  H  A  ^. 
aluirays  exceed  the  difference  between  his  pay  and  ,  _^:  ^ 
that  of  the  common  labourer ;  and  though  it 
ibmetimes  ihould,  the  excels  will  not  be  clear 
gain  to  the  failor,  becaufe  he  cannot  ihare  it 
with  his  wife  and  family,  whom  he  mull  main* 
tain  out  of  his  wages  at  home. 

The  dangers  and  hair-breadth  efcapes  of  a  life 
of  adventiures,  inftead  of  diflieartening  young 
people,  feem  frequently  to  recommend  a  trade 
to  tiiem.  A  tender  mother,  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  fend  her  fon  to 
fchool  at  a  fea*port  towil,  left  the  fight  of  the 
ihips  and  the  converiation  and  adventures  of  the 
£tilors  fliould  entice  him  to  go  to  fea.  The  difr 
tant  pro^>e6t  of  hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope 
to  extricate  ourfelves  by  courage  and  addrefs,  is 
not  diiagreeable  to  us,  and  does  not  raife  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  emplo3anent.  It  is  other- 
wife  with  thofe  in  which  courage  and  addrefs 
can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades  which  are  known 
to  1^  very  unwholefome,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
always  remarkably  high.  Unwholefomeneis  is 
a  ^ecies  of  difagreeablenefs,  and  its  effedls  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under  that 
general  head. 

.  In  all  the  different  emplojrments  of  ftock,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  varies  more  or  left  with 
the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  returns. 
Thefe  are  in  general  lefs  uncertain  in  the  inland 
than  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  in  fbme  branches 
of  foreign  trade  than  in  others ;  in  the  trade  to 
North  America,  for  example,  than  in  that  to 
I  Jamaica. 
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J; ,  rifes  more  or  lefe  with  the  rifk.   It  does  not,  how- 

ever,  feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it,  or  fo  as  to 
compeniate  it  completely.  Bankruptcies  are 
mod  frequent  in  the  moil  hazardous  trades.  The 
moil  hazardous  of  all  trades,  that  of  a  fmuggler, 
though  when  the  adventure  fucceeds  it  is  like- 
wife  the  moil  profitable,  is  the  infallible  road  to 
bankruptcy.  The  prefumptuous  hope  of  fucceis 
feems  to  a6t  here  as  upon  all  other  occailons,  and 
to  entice  fo  many  adventurers  into  thofe  hazard* 
ous  trades,  that  their  competition  reduces  their 
profit  below  what  is  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
riik.  To  compeniate  it  completely,  the  com* 
mon  returns  ought,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
profits  of  ilock,  not  only,  to  make  up  fer  all  oc- 
cafional  lofles,  but  to  aiibrd  a  furplus  profit  to  the 
adventurers  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  profit  of 
infurers.  But  if  the  common  returns  were  liif- 
ficient  for  all  this,  bankruptcies  would  not  be 
more  frequent  in  thefe  than  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  five  circumilances,  therefore,  which 
vary  the  wages  of  labour,  two  only  uSoSt  the 
profits  of  ilock ;  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagree-* 
ablenefs  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  riik  or  fecurity 
with  which  it  is  attended.  In  point  of  agrees 
ableneis  or  diiagreeablenefs,  there  is  little  or  nq 
difference  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  different 
employments  of  ilock ;  but  a  great  deal  in  thofe 
of  labour  j  and  the  ordinary  profit  of  ilock, 
though  it  rifes  with  the  riik,  does  not  always 
feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it  It  ihould  foU 
low  from  all  this,  that,  in  the  fame  fociety  or 

neigh* 
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neighbourhood,  the  average  and  ordinary  rates  c  HAP* 
of  profit  in  the  diflferent  employments  of  ftock      ^ 
Aould  be  more  neariy  upon  a  level  than  the 
pecuniary  wages  of  the  different  forts  of  labour. 
They    are    fo    accordingly.      The    difference 
between  the  earnings  of  a  common  labourer 
and  thofe  of  a  well  employed  lawyer  or  phyfician  j 
is  evidently  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
ordinary  profits  in  any  two  different  branches  of 
trade.      The  apparent  difference,  befides,  in 
the  profits  of  different  trades,  is  generally  a 
deception  aAfing  firom  our  not  always  diflin* 
guifhing  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  wageSj 
from  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  profit. 

Apothecaries  profit  is  become  a  bye-word, 
denoting  fomething  uncommonly  extravagant. 
This  great  apparent  profit,  however,   is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  of 
}abour.      The  fkill  of  an  apothecary  is  a  much 
nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  of  any 
artificer  whatever }  and  the  trufl  wjijch  is  repofed 
in  him  is  of  much  greater  importance.     He  is 
the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all  cafes,  and  of  the 
licb  when  the  diftrefs  or  danger  is  not  very  great. 
His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fuitable  to 
bis  ikill  and  his  trufl,  and  it  arifes  generally 
firom  the  price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.    But 
the  whole  drugs  whiqh  the  befl  employed  apo. 
.   thecfiwry,  in  a  large  market  town,  will  feU  in  !& 
year,  may  not  perhaps  coft  him  above  thirty  or 
forty  pounds.    Though  he  fhould  fell  them, 
therefore,  for  three  or  four  hundred,  or  at  a 
^houiand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  frequently  be 

no 
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_^^^,  charged,  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  charge 
them,  upon  the  price  of  his  drugs.    The  greater 
part  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  di%uiie4 
in  the  garb  of  profit* 

In  a  finall  fea^port  town,  a  little  grocer  will 
make  forty  or  fi^^  per  cent  upon  a  ftock  of  a 
fingle  hundred  pounds,  while  a  confiderable 
whdiefale  merchant  in  the  fame  place  will  fcarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  ftock  of  ten 
thouiand*     The  trade  of  the  grocer  may  be 
neceflary  for  the  conveniency  of  th^  inhabitants, 
and  the  narrowneft  of  the  market  may  not  admit 
the  emplo3rment  of  a  larger  capital  in  the  bufi^r 
nefs«    The  man,  however,  muft  not  only  live 
by  bis  trade,  but  live  by  it  fuitably  to  the  quali* 
iications  which  it  requires.    Befides  pofleffing  a 
little  capital,  he  muft  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
account,  and  muft  be  a  tolerable  judge  too  of, 
perhaps,  fiffy  or  fixty  difierent  forts  of  goods, 
their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  where 
they  are  to  be  had  cheapeft.     He  muft  have  all 
the  knowledge,  in  fliort,  that  is  neceflary  for  a 
great;  merchant,  which  nothing  hinders  him 
£rom  becoming  but  the  want  of  a  fufficient 
capitaL    Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  cannot 
be  confidered  as  too  great  a  recompence  for 
the  labour  of  a  perfon  fo  accompliihed.    Deduft 
this  from  the  feemingly  great  profits  of  his 
capital,  and  little  more  will  remain,  perhaps, 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.    Hie  greats 
part  of  the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this  cafe  too, 
icesl  wages. 

The 
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The  difierence  between  the  apparent  profit  of  c  B  A  P. 
the  retail  and  that  (^the  wholefale  trade,  is  much  ^ 
lefs  in  the  capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages.  Where  ten  thoufand  pounds  can  be 
employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  the  wages  of 
the  grocer's  labour  make  but  a  very  trifling 
addition  to  the  real  profits  of  fb  great  a  Hock. 
TTie  apparent  profits  of  the  wealthy  retailer, 
therefQre,  are  there  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
thofe  of  the  wholdale  merchant.  It  is  iqpon  this 
account  that  goods  fold  by  retail  are  generally 
as  cheap  and  frequently  much  cheaper  in  the 
capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages. 
Grocery  goods,  for  example,  are  genendly  much 
che^>er ;  bread  and  butcher's  meat  frequently 
as  cheap.  It  cofts  no  moice  to  bring  grocery 
^oods  to  the  great  town  than  to  the  countiy 
village ;  but  it  coHs  a  great  deal  more  to  bring 
com  and  cattle,  as  the  greater  part  of  them 
muil  be  brought  from  a  much  greater  diilance. 
The  prime  coil  of  grocery  goods,  therefore, 
being  the  iame  in  both  places,  they  are  cheapeil 
where  the  leafi^  profit  is  charged  Upon  them. 
The  prime  coil  of  bread  and  butcher's  meat  is 
greater  in  the  great  town  than  in  the  country 
village ;  and  though  the  profit  is  lefs,  therefore 
they  are  not  always  cheaper  there,  but  often 
equally  cheap.  In  fiich  articles  as  bread  and 
butcher's  meat,  the  fame  caufe,  which  dimi- 
iiiflie$  apparent  profit,  increafes  prime  cofl.  The 
ejUeat  of  the  market,  by  giving  employment  to 
greater  flocks,  diminifhes  apparent  profit ;  but 
by  requiring  fupplies  from  a  greater  diflance,  it 

increafes 
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^'  one  and  increafe  of  the  other  feem,  in  moft  cafes, 
nearly  to  counter-balance  one  another ;  which  is 
probably  the  reafon  that,  though  the  prices  of 
com  and  cattle  are  commonly  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  of  bread 
and  butcher's  meat  are  generally  very  nearly 
the  fame  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Though  the  profits  of  flock  both  in  the  whole- 
fale  and  retail  trade  are  generally  lefs  in  the 
.  capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages, 
yet   great    fortunes   are    frequently    acquired 
from  fmall  beginnings  in  the  former,  and  fcarce 
.  ever  in  the  latten     In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
market,  trade  cannot  always  be  extended  as 
flock  extends.    In  fuch  places,  therefore,  though 
the  rate  of  a  particular  perli>n's  profits  may  be 
very  high,  the  fum  or  ammint  of  them  can  never 
be  very  great,  nor  confequently  that  of  his  annual 
accumulation.    In  great  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
trade  can  be  extended  as  flock  increafes,  and  the 
creditof  a  fru^aland  thrivingman  increafes  much 
fafler  than  his  flock.     His  trade  is  extended  m 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  both,  and  the  fum  or 
amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion  to  theextent 
of  his  trade,  and  his  annual  accumulation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  profits.    It  feldom 
happens,  however,  that  great  fortunes  are  made 
even  in  great  towns  by  any  one  regular,  efta- 
blifhed,  and  well-known  branch  of  bufinefb,  but 
in   confequence    of  a   long  life   of  induftry^ 
frugality,    and   attention.      Sudden   fortunes^ 
4  indeed^ 
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indeed,  are  fometimes  made  in  fuch  places  by  chap. 
what  is  called  the  trade  of  ipeculation.  Thelpe-  5l 
dilative  merchant  exercifes  no  one  regular, 
eftabliihed,  or  well-known  branch  of  bufinefs. 
He  is  a  com  merchant  this  year^  and  a  wine  mer- 
chant  the  next,  and  a  fugar,  tobacco,  or  tea 
merchant  the  year  after.  He  enters  into  every 
trade  when  he  forefees  that  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  commonly  profitable,  and  he  quits  it  when 
he  forefees  that  its  profits  are  likely  to  return  jto 
the  level  of  other  trades.  His  profits  and  loffes, 
therefore,  can  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofe 
of  any  one  eflabliihed  and  wellrknown  branch  of 
bufinefs.  A  bold  adventurer  may  fometimes 
acquire  a  confiderable  fortune  by  two  or  three 
iuccefsful  ipeculations  j  but  is  juft  as  likely  to  lofe 
one  by  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  ones.  This 
trade  can  be  carried  on  no  where  but  in  great 
towns.  It  is  only  in  places  of  the  mofl^  extenfive 
commerce  and  correQiondence  that  the  intelli- 
gence requifite  for  it  can  be  had. 

The  five  circumilances  above  mentioned, 
though  they  occafion  confiderable  inequalities 
in  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  fi:ock, 
occafion  none  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
and  diiadvantages,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
difi^ent  employments  of  either.  The  nature 
of  thofe  circumilances  is  fuch,  that  they  make 
up  for  a  finall  pecimiary  gain  in  fome,  and 
counter-balance  a  great  one  in  others. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  equality  may 
take  place  in  the  whole  of  their  advantages  or 
diiadvantagest  three  things  are. requifite  even 

where 
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BOOK  where  there  is  the  moft  perfe6l  freedom.  Firft^ 
^  ^  ,  the  employments  mud  be  Well  known  and 
long  eftablilhed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  fecondly, 
they  mud  be  in  their  ordinary,  or  wliat  may  be 
called  their  natural  ilate;  and,  thirdly,  they 
muft  be  the  fole  or  principal  employments  of 
thofe  who  occupy  them. 

Firft,  this  equality  can  take  place  only  in 
thofe  employments  which  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  long  eflabliihed  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood. 

Where  all  other  circumftances  are  equaly 
wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
trades.  When  a  projector  attempts  to  eftabliih 
a  new  manufa6lure,  he  muft  at  firft  entice  liis 
workmen  from  other  employments  by  highet 
wages  than  they  can  either  earn  in  their  own 
trades,  or  than  the  nature  of  his  work  would 
otherwife  require,  and  a  confiderable  time  muft 
pafe  away  before  he  can  venture  to  reduce  them 
to  the  common  level.  Manufa6tures  for  which 
the  demand  arifes  altogether  from  fafhion  and 
fancy,  are  continually  changing,  and  feldom  laft 
long  enough  to  be  confidered  as  old  eftablilhed 
manufa6lures.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  fop 
which  the  demand  arifes  chiefly  from  ufe  or 
neceffity,  are  leis  liable  to  change,  and  the  fame 
form  or  fabric  may  continue  in  demand  for 
whole  centuries  together.  The  wages  of  labour^ 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  manuia£lurea 
of  the  former,  than  in  thofe  of  the  latter  kind. 
Birmingham  deals  chiefly  in  manufa3;ures  of  th^ 
former  kind}  Sheffield  in  thofe  of  the  lattery 

and 
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and  the  wages  of  labour  in  thofe  two  diflS^rent  c  H  AF. 
places,  are  fitid  to  he  fuitable  to  this  difference       ^ 
in  the  nature  of  their  manufadfcures. 

The  eftabliihmeiit  of  any  new  manufa^re, 
of  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new 
practice  in  agriculture,  is  always  a  Qiecuktion, 
from  which  the  proje6tor  promifes  himfelf  extra-^' 
ordinary  profits.  Thefe  profits  fometimes  are 
very  great,  and  fometimes,  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  they  are  quite  otherwife;  but  in  general 
they  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofe  of  ot;^er 
old  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  projeft 
fucceeds,  they  are  commonly  at  firft  very  high* 
When  the  trade  or  practice  becomes  thoroughly 
eftabliihed  and  well  known,  the  competition  re- 
duces them  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  flock,  can  take  place 
only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  ftate  of  thofe  emplo3rments. 

The  demand  for  almoft  every  different  ipecies 
of  labour  is  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes 
lefi  than  ufual.  In  the  one  cale  the  advantages 
of  the  employment  rife  above,  in  the  other  they 
fall  below  the  common  level.  The  demand  for 
country  labour  is  greater  at  hay<4ime  and  harveft^ 
than  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and 
wages  rife  with  the  demand.  In  time  of  war, 
when  forty  or  fifly  thoufknd  failors  are  forced 
from  the  merchant  fervice  into  that  of  the  king, 
the  demand  for  failors  to  merchant  fhips  necef^ 
^  iarily  rifes  with  their  fcarcity,  and  their  wages 

roL.  /•  N  upon 
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*B  o  o  K  upon  fuch  occafions  commonly  rife  from  a  guineft 
^  and  feven-and-twenty  fhillings,  to  forty  ihillings 
and  three  pounds  a  month.  In  a  decaying  ma« 
nufa^lure,  on  the  contrary,  many  workm^i,  ra- 
ther than  quit  their  old  trade;  are  contented  with 
fmaller  wages  than  would  otherwife  be  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

The  profits  of  flock  vary  with  the  price  of 
.the  commodities  in  which  it  is  employed.     As 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
n^  or  average  rate,  the  profits  of  at  leafl  Home 
part  of  the  flock  that  is  employed  in  bringing  it 
to  market,  rife  above  their  proper  level,  and  as 
it  falls  they  fink  below  it     All  commodities  are 
more  or  lefs  liable  to  variations  of  price,  but 
fome  are  much  more  fo  than  others.     In  all 
commodities  which  are, produced  by  human  in- 
duilry,  the  quantity  of  induflry  annually  em- 
ployed  is  necelTarily  regulated  by  the  annual  de- 
mand)  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  average  annual 
produce  may^  as  nearly  as  poflible,  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  confumption.     In  fome  em- 
ployments, it  has  already  been  obferved,  the 
fame  quantity  of  induflry  will  always  produce 
the  lame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of 
commodities.    In  the  linen  or  woollen  manu- 
failures,  for  example,  the  fitme  number  of  hands 
win   annually  work   up  very  nearly  the  fame 
quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  clothe    The  varia- 
tioQs  in  the  market  price  of  fuch  commodities, 
therefore,  can  arife  only  from  fome  accidental 
variation  in  the  demand.      A  public  mourning 
raifes  the  price  of  black,  cloth.    But  9s  the  de. 
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mand  for  moft  forts  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  chap, 
cloth  is  pretty  uniform,  fo  is  likewife  the  price- 
But  there  are  other  employments  in  which  the 
fiune  quantity  of  induftry  will  not  always  pro^ 
duce  the  fame  quantity  of  commodities.  The 
feme  quantity  of  induftry,  for  example,  will,  in 
different  years,  produce  very  different  quantities 
of  com,  wine,  hops,  fugar,.  tobacco,  &c.  The 
price  of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  varies  not 
only  with  the  variations  of  demand,  but  with  the 
much  greater  and  more  frequent  variations  of 
quantity,  and  is  confequently  extremely  flu6luat* 
ing.  But  the  profit  of  fome  of  the  dealers  muft 
ne,ceffarily  flu6tuate  with  the  price  of  the  commo* 
dities%  The  operations  of  the  Ipeculative  mer- 
chant are  principally  employed  about  fuch  com- 
modities. He  endeavours  to  buy  them  up  when 
he  forefees  that  their  price  is  likely  to  rife,  and 
to  fell  them  when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Thirdly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  em* 
ployments  of  labour  and  ftock^  can  take  place 
only  in  fuch  as  are  the  fole  or  principal  employ* 
ments  of  thofe  who  occupy  them. 

When  a  perfon  derives  his  fubftence  from 
one  employment,  which  does  not  o^upy  4he 
greater  part  of  his -time ;  in  the  intervals  of  his 
leifure  he  is  of  ben  willing  to  work  at  another  for 
lefs  wages  than  would  otherwife  fuit  the  nature 
of  the  employment. 

TTiere  ftill  fubfifts  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
a  fet  of  people  called  Cotters  or  Cottagers, 
though  they  were  more  frequent  fome  years  ago 
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BOOK  than  they  are  now.      They  are  a  fort  of  oiit* 
J*     ,  fervants   of  the  landlords  and  fanners.     The 
ufual   reward  which  they   receive  from   their 
mailers  is  a  houfe,  a  fmall  garden  for  pot  herbs^ 
as  much  grafs  as  will  feed  a  cow,  and,  perhaps, 
an  acre  or  two  of  bad  arable  land.     When  their 
mafter  has  occafion  for  their  labour,  he  gives 
them,  befides,  two   pecks  of  oatmeal  a  week, 
worth  about  fij^teen  pence  fterling.    During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  he  has  little  or  no  occafion 
for  their  ^abour,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
little  poffeflion  is  not  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  wlrich  is  left  at  their  own  diipofal.     AVhen 
fuch  occupiers  were  more  numerous  than  they 
arc  at  prefent,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  willing 
to  give  their  fpare  time  for  a  very  fmall  recom- 
pence  to  any  body,  and  to  have  wrought  for  lefs 
wages  than  other  labourers.     In  ancient  times 
they  feem  to  have  been  common  all  over  Eu- 
rope.    In  countries  ill  cultivated  and  worfe  in- 
habited, the  greater  part  of  landlords  and  farm* 
crs  could  not  dthcrwife  provide  themfelves  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  hands,  which  coun* 
try  labour  requires  at  certain  feafons.     The  dafly 
or  weekly  recompencfe  which  fuch  labourers  oc- 
CiAonal]|E  received  from  their  mailers,  was  evi- 
dently not  the  whole  price  of  their  labour.   Their 
fmall  tenement  made  a  confiderablepart  ofit.  This 
daily  or  weekly  recompence,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  confidered  as  the  whole  ofit,  by  many 
writers  .who  have  colle6ledthe  prices  of  labourand 
provifions  in  ancient  times,  and  who  have  taken 
pleafure  in  reprefenting  both  as  wonderfully  low. 
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The  produce  of  fuch  labour  comes  frequently  chap. 
cheaper  to  market  than  would  otherwife  be  fuit-  ^  ^' 
able  to  its  nature.  Stockings  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  are  knit  n^uch  cheaper  than  they  can 
any-where  be  wrought  upon  the  loom.  They  are 
the  work  of  fervants  and  labourers,  who  dferive 
the  principal  part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  fome 
other  employment.  More  than  a  thoufand  pair 
of  Shetland  ftockings  are  annually  imported  into 
Leith,  of  which  the  price  is  from  five  pence  to 
feven  pence  a  pair.  At  Learwick,  the  finall  ca* 
pital  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  ten  pence  a  day,  I 
have  been  aflured,  is  a  common  price  of  com? 
mon  labour.  In  the  fame  iflands  they  knit 
worfted  flockings  to  the  value  of  a  guinea  a  pair 
and  upwards. 

The  fpinning  of  linen  yarn  is  carried  on  in 
Scotland  nearly  in  the  lame  way  as  the  knitting 
of  (lockings  by  fervants  who  ai:e  chiefly  hired 
for  other  purpofes.  They  earn  but  a  very  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  who  endeavour  to  get  their  whole 
livelihood  by  either  of  thofe  trades.  In  moft 
parts  of  Scotland  flie  is  a  good  Ipinner  who  can 
earn  twenty  pence  a  week. 

In  opulent  countries  the  market  is  generally 
fo  extenfive,  that  any  one  trade  is  fufficient  to 
employ  the  whole  labour  and  ftock  of  thofe  who 
occupy  it.  Inft^nces  of  people's  living  by  one 
employment,  and  at  the  fame  time  deriving  fome 
little  advantage  from  another,  occur  chiefly  in 
poor  countries.  The  following  inftance,  how- 
ever, of  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  capital  of  a  very  rich  one,    There 
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B  O  O  K  is  no  city  in  Europe,  I  believe,  in  which  houfe- 
'•  rent  is  dearer  than  in  London,  and  yet  I  know 
no  capital  in  which  a  fumifhed  apartment  can  be 
hired  fo  cheap.  Lodging  is  not  only  much 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Paris ;  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  of  the  fame  degree 
of  goodnefs  ;  and  what  may  feem  extraordinary, 
the  dearnefs  of  houfe-rent  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cheapnels  of  lodging.  The  deamefi  of  houfe- 
rent  in  London  arifes,  not  only  from  thofe  eaufes 
which  render  it  dear  in  all  great  capitals,  the 
dearnefs  of  labour,  the  dearnefs  of  all  the  ma- 
teri^s  of  building,  which  mufl  generally  be 
brought  from  a  great  diflance,  and  above  all  the 
dearnefs  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord  a£ting 
the  part  pf  a  monopolifl,  and  frequently  exa6Hng 
a  higher  rent  for  a  fingle  acre  of  bad  land  in 
a  town,  than  can  be  had  for  a  hundred  of  the 
befl  in  the  country  j  but  it  arifes  in  part  from 
the  peculiar  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  people, 
which  oblige  every  mailer  of  a  family  to  hire  a 
whole  houfe  from  top  to  bottom.  A  dwelling- 
houfe  in  England  means  every  thing  that  is  con- 
tained imder  the  fame  roof.  In  France,  Scot- 
land, and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  fre- 
quently means  no  more  than  a  fingle  flory.  A 
tradefhian  in  London  is  obliged  to  hire  a  whole 
houfe  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  his  cuflom- 
ers  live.  His  ihop  is  upon  the  ground-floor, 
and  he  and  his  family  fleep  in  the  garret ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  pay  a  part  of  his  houffe-rent  by 
letting  the  two  middle  ftories  to  lodgers.  He 
experts  to  maintain  his  family  by  his  trade,  and 
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not  by  his  lodgers.  Whereas,  at  Paris  and 
Edinburgh,  the  people  who  let  lodgings  have 
commonly  no  other  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and 
the  price  of  the  lodging  muft  pay,  not  only  the 
rent  of  the  houfe,  but  the  whole  expenceof  the 
family. 


PART   11. 

Inequalities  occajioned  by  the  Policy  of  Europe. 

SUCH  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  dif- 
ferent employments  of  labour  and  flock,  which 
the  defe6l  of  any  of  the  three  requifites  above- 
mentioned  mud  occaiion,  even  where  diere  is 
the  moft  perfe£l  liberty.  But  the  policy  of  Eu-^ 
rope,  by  not  leaving  things  at  perfect  liberty, 
occafions  other  inequalities  of  much  greater  im« 
portance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  Krft,  by  reftrainirig  the  competition  in 
fome  employments  to  a  fmaller  number  than 
would  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them ; 
fecondly,  by  increafing  it  in  others  beyond  what 
it  naturally  would  be ;  and,  thirdly,  by  obllru6t- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  ftock,  both 
from  employment  to  employment  and  from  place 
to  place. 

Firfl,  The  policy  of  Europe  occafions  a  very 
'important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  flock,  by  rellraining  the 
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9  o  o  K  competition  in  fome  employments  to  a  imaller 
J^^^^  number  than  might  .otberwife   be  dilpofed  to 
enter  into  them. 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  principal  means  it  makes  ufe  of  for  this  pur« 
pofe. 

The  exclufive  privilege  of  an  incorporated 
trade  neceflarily  reilrains  the  competition,  in  the 
town  where  it  is  eftabliflied,  to  thofe  who  are 
free  of  the  trade.  To  have  ferved  an  appren- 
ticefhip  in  the  town,  under  a  mailer  properly 
qualified,  is  commonly  the  necefiary  requifite  for 
obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye-laws  of  the 
corporation  regulate  Sometimes  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  any  mafl:er  is  allowed  to  have, 
and  almofl  always  the  number  of  years  which 
each  apprentice  is  obliged  to  ferve.  The  inten. 
tion  of  both  regulations  is  to  reftrain  the  compe* 
tition  to  a  much  fmaller  number  than  might 
otberwife  be  diljpofed  to  enter  into  the  trade. 
The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  re« 
ilrains  it  diredtly.  A  long  term  of  a{^rentice» 
ihip  reilrains  it  more  indiredJy,  but  as  effeSttu 
ally,  by  increafing  the  expence  of  education. 

In  Sheffield  no  mafi^er  cutler  can  have  more 
than  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye-law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Norwich  no 
mafter  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  appren* 
tices,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a 
month  to  the  king.  No  mafi^er  hatter  can  have 
more  than  two  apprentices  any-where  in  Eng* 
land,  or  in  the  Englifh  plantations,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a  month,  half  to  the 
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king,  and  half  to  him  who  fhall  fue  in  any  court  chap. 
of  record.  Both  thetd  riegulations,  though  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  public  law  of  the 
kingdom,  are  evidently  dictated  by  the  fame 
corporation  fpirit  which  ena6ted  the  bye-law  of 
Sheffield.  The  filk  weavers  in  London  had 
fcarce  been  incorporated  a  year,  when  they  en* 
a£led  a  bye-law,  reflraining  any  mafl:er  from 
having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  It; 
required  a  particular  a£t  of  parliament  to  refcind 
this  bye-law. 

Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  a)l 
over  Europe,  the  ufual  term  eflabliflied  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticefhips  in  the  greater  part  of 
incorporated  trades.  All  fuch  incorporations 
were  anciently  called  univerfities  j  which  indeed 
is  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any  incorporation 
whatever.  The  univerfity  of  fmiths,  the  uni- 
verfity  of  taylors,  &c.  are  expreffions  which  we 
commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  an- 
cient towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorpora- 
tions which  are  now  peculiarly  called  univer- 
fities were  firfl  eilablifhed,  the  term  of  years 
which  it  was  neceflary  to  ftudy,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of 
apprenticefhip  in  common  trades,  of  which  the 
incorporations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to 
have  wrought  feven  years  under  a  matter  pro- 
perly qualified,  was  neceflary,  in  order  to  entitle 
any  perfon  to  become  a  matter,  and  to  have  him- 
felf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade ;  fo  to  have 
ftudied  feven  years  under  a  matter  properly  qua- 
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BOOK  lified  was  neceflary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a 

^' ^  mailer,  teacher,  or  do3:or  (words  anciently  fyno- 

nimous)  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars 
or  apprentices  (words  likewife  originally  fyno- 
Himous)  to  fludy  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Apprenticefliip,  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  perfon  (hould  for  the  future  exercife  any  trade, 
craft,  or  myftery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  Eng« 
land,  unlefi  he  had  previoufly  ferved  to  it  an 
apprenticefhip  of  feven  years  at  lead ;  and  what 
before  had  been  the  bye-law  of  many  particular 
corporations,  became  in  England  the  general 
and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in  mar- 
ket towns.  For  though  the  words  of  the  ftatute 
are  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation 
has  been  limited  to  market  towns,  it  having 
been  held  that  in  coimtry  villages  a  perfon  may 
exercife  feveral  different  trades,  though  he  has 
not  ferved  a  feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  each, 
they  being  neceffary  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  fre- 
quentiy  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  each  with 
a  particular  fet  of  hands. 

By  a  ftrift  interpretation  of  the  words  too  the 
operation  of  this  ftatute  has  been  limited  to  thofe 
trades  which  were  eftabliihed  in  England  before 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  ex- 
tended to  fuch  as  have  been  introduced  fince 
tiiat  time.  This  limitation  has  given  occafion 
to  feveral  diftin€tions  which,  confidered  as  rules 
of  police,  appear  as  ibolifli  .as  can  well  be  inuu 
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gined.     It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  that  chap. 
a  coach-maker  can  neither  himfelf  make  nor^   J^ 
employ  journeymen  to  make  his  coach-wheels  j 
but  mull  buy  them  of  a  mafter  wheel-wright ; 
this  latter  trade  having  been  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.     But  a  wheel- 
wright, though  he  has  never  ferved  an  appren- 
ticeihip  to  a  coach-maker,  may  either  himfelf 
make  or  employ  journeymen  to  make  coaches ; 
the  trade  of  a  coach-maker  not  being  within  the 
ftatute,  becaufe  not  exercifed  in  England  at  the 
time  when  il^w^as  made.     The  manufadlures  of 
Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton, 
are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account,  not  within 
the  ftatute ;  not  having  been  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  apprenticefliips  is 
different  in  different  towns  and  in  different 
trades.  In  Paris,  five  years  is  the  term  required 
in  a  great  number  ;  but  before  any  perfon  can  be 
qualified  to  exercife  the  trade  as  a  nmfter,  he 
muft,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years  more  as 
a  joiuneyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
cidled  the  companion  of  his  mafter,  and  the  term 
itfelf  is  called  his  companionfhip. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  re- 
gulates univerfally  the  duration  of  apprentice- 
ihips.  The  term  is  different  in  different  corpo-  , 
rations.  Where  it  is  long,  a  part  of  it  may 
generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a  fmall  fine. 
In  moft  towns  too  a  Very  finall  fine  is  fiifficient 
to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation.  The 
w^eavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal 
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BOOK  manufa6lures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other 
^'  »rtificers  fubfervient  to  them,  wheel-makers,  reel- 
makers,  &c.  may  exercife  their  trades  in  any  town 
corporate  without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns; 
corpoirate  all  perfons  are  free  to  fell  butcher's 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Three 
years  is  in  Scotland  a  common  term  of  appren-» 
ticefliip,  even  in  fome  very  nice  trades  ;  and  in 
general  I  know  of  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  corporation  laws  are  fo  little  oppreflive. 

The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all 
other  property,  fo  it  is  the  moll  fitcred  and  in- 
violable. The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in 
the  llrength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands  ;  and  to 
hinder  him  from  employing  this  ftrength  and 
dexterity  in  what  manner  he  tliinks  proper  with., 
out  injury  to  his  neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation 
of  this  moll  facred  property.  It  is  a  manifeft 
encroachment  upon  the  jufl  liberty  both  of  the 
workman,  and  of  thofe  who  might  be  dilpofed 
to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  from 
working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  fo  it  hinders 
the  others  from  employing  whom  they  think 
proper.  To  judge  wliether  he  is  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed, may  furely  be  trufted  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  employers  whofe  intereft  it  fo  much  concerns. 
The  aSe&ed  anxiety  of  the  law-giver  left  they 
ihould  employ  an  improper  perfon,  is  evidently 
as  impertinent  as  it  is  oppreflive. 

Theinftitution  of  long  apprenticefhips  can  give 
no  fecurity  tiiat  infufficient  workmanlhiplhall  not 
frequently  be  expofed  to  public  fale.    When  thi? 
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is  done  it  is  generally  the  effeft  of  fraud,  and  C  H  A  P« 
not  of  inability  ;  and  the  longeft  apprenticefliip  ^ 
can  give  no  fecurity  againfl  fraud.  Quite  dif- 
ferent regulations  are  neceffary  to  prevent  this 
abufe.  The  fterling  mark  upon  plate,  and  the 
ftamps  upon  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the 
purchafer  much  greater  fecurity  than  any  flatute 
of  apprenticefliip.  He  generally  looks  at  thefe^ 
but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  enquire  whe- 
ther the  workmen  had  ferved  a  feven  years  ap- 
prenticefliip. 

The  inftitution  of  long  apprenticefliips  has 
no  tendency  to  form  young  people  to  induftry* 
A  journeyman  who  works  by  the  piece  is  lik^^ 
to  be  induftrious,  becaufe  he  derives  a  benefit 
from  every  exertion  of  his  induftry.  An  ap- 
prentice is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almoft  always 
is  fo,  becaufe  he  has  no  immediate  intereft  to  be 
otherwife.  In  the  inferior  employments,  the 
fweets  of  labour  confift;  altogether  in  the  recom* 
pence  of  labour.  They  who  are  fooneft  in  • 
condition  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  it,  are  likely 
ibonefl  to  conceive  a  relifli  for  it,  and  to  acquire 
the  early  habit  of  indufl:ry.  A  young  man  na- 
turally conceives  an  averfion  to  labour,  wh%ri 
for  a  long  time  he  receives  no  benefit  from  it. 
The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  from 
public  charities  are  generally  bound  for  more 
than  the  ufual  number  of  years,  and  they  geooibi 
rally  turn  out  very  idle  and  worthlefe. 

Apprenticefliips  were  altogether  unknown  t# 
the  ancients.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  mafl:er 
and  apprentice  make  a  confiderable  article  in 
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BOOK  every  modem  code.  The  Roman  law  is  per* 
fe&iy  filent  with  regard  to  them.  I  know  no 
Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I  be- 
lieve, to  affert  that  there  is  none)  wliich  ex* 
preffes  the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  Ap* 
prentice,  a  fervant  bound  to  work  at  a  particular 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  mailer,  during  a  term 
of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  mailer  Ihall 
teach  him  that  trade. 

Long  apprenticelhips  are  altogether  unne* 
ceffary.  The  arts,  which  are  much  fuperior  to 
common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  making  clocks 
^,nd  watches,  contain  no  fuch  myllery  as  to  re- 
fpnre  a  long  courfe  of  inflru^lion.  The  firft 
Invention  of  fuch  beautiful  machines,  indeed, 
and  even  that  of  fome  of  the  inilruments  em» 
ployed  in  making  them,  mud,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long  time, 
and  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  among  the  hap- 
pieft  eflforts  of  human  ingenuity.  But  when 
both  have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  un- 
dei*ilood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the 
completed  manner,  how  to  apply  the  inftru* 
ments  and  how  to  con{lru6l  the  machines,  can-' 
not  well  require  more  than  the  lefTons  of  a  few 
weeks :  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might  be 
fufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades, 
thofe  of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  fufficient* 
Tlie  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  prac- 
tice and  experience.  But  a  young  man  woukl 
pra£life  with  much  more  diligence  and  attention^ 
if  from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a  journey- 
man. 
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man,  being  paid  in  pn^rtion  to  the  little  work  chap. 
which  he  could  execute,  and  paying  in  his  turn  ^ 
for  the  materials  which  he  might  fometimesQioil 
through  awkw^nefs  and  inexperience.  His 
education  would  generally  in  this  way  be  more 
efife6lual,  ^nd  always  lefs  tedious  and  expenfive. 
The  mafter,  indeed,  would  be  alofer.  He 
would  lofe  all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which 
he  now  faves  for  feven  years  together.  In  the 
end,  perhaps,  the  apprentice  faimfdf  would  be  a 
lofer.  In  a  trade  ib  eafily  learnt  he  would  have 
more  competitors,  and  his  wages,  when  he  came 
to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be  much 
lefs  than  at  prefent«  The  fame  increafe  of  com- 
petition would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  mafters 
as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  The 
trades,  the  crafts,  the  myfteries,  would  all  be 
lofers.  But  the  public  would  be  a  gainer,  the 
work  of  all  artificers  coming  in  this  way  much 
cheaper  to  market. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  reduftion  of  price,  and 
confequently  of  wages  and  profit,  by  reftraining 
that  free  competition  which  would  fiaoft  cer- 
tainly  occafion  it,  that  all  corporations,  and  the 
greater  part  of  corporation  laws,  have  been  eftab- 
lilhed.  In  order  to  ere^  a  corporation,  no  other 
authority  in  ancient  times  was  requifite  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  corporate 
in  which  it  was  eftablifhed.  In  England,  indeed, 
a  charter  from  the  king  was  likewife  necefiary. 
But  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  feems  to  have 
been  referved  rather  for  extorting  money  from 
the  fubje^,  than  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
I  liberty 
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BOOK  liberty  againft  fuch  oppreffive  monopolies.  Upon 
paying  a  fine  to  the  king,  the  charter  leems  ge-» 
neraUy  to  have  been  readily  granted  j  and  when 
any  particular  clafs  of  artificers  or  traders 
thought  propel  to  s£t  as  a  corporation  without 
a  charter,  Ihch  adulterine  guilds,  as  they  were 
called,  were  not  a!ways  disfranchifed  upon  that 
account,  but  obliged  to  fine  annually  to  the 
king  for  permiifion  to  exercife  their  ufurpedpri^ 
Tileges  *•  The  immediate  ini^e6tion  of  all  cor* 
porations,  and  of  the  bye  Jaws  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  enad:  for  their  own  government, 
belonged  to  the  town  corporate  in  which  they 
were  eftablifhed;  and  whatever  difcipline  was 
exprcifed  over  them,  proceeded  commonly,  not 
frofti  the  king,  but  from  that  greater  incorpora- 
tion  of  which  thofe  fubordinate  ones  were  only 
parts  or  members. 

Thb  government  of  towns  corporate  was  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers;  and 
it  was  the  manifeft  intereft  of  every  particular 
clafi  qf  them,  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
overfl;ocked,  as  they  commonly  exprels  it,  with 
their  own  particular  fpecies  of  ^induftry  j  which 
is  in  reality  to  keep  it  always  under-docked* 
Each  clafs  was  eager  to  eftablifh  regulations 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  and,  provided^  it  was 
allowed  to  do  fb,  was  willing  to  confent  that  every 
other  clais  fliould  do  the  fame.  In  confequence 
of  fuch  r^ulations,  indeed,  each  clais  was 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  they  had  occafion  for 

*  Sec  Mtdojc  FIrma  Bvri^f  p.  a^  5cc 
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from  every  other  within  the  town,  fbmewhat  c  H  A  ?• 
dearer  than  they  otherwife  might  have  done.  ^ 
But  in  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  fell 
their  own  juft  as  much  dearer ;  fo  that  fo  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  fay ;  and  in  the 
dealings  of  the  different  clafles  within  the  town 
with  one  another,  none  of  them  were  lofers  by 
'thefe  regulations.  But  in  their  dealings  with 
the  country  they  were  all  great  gainers;  and  in 
thefe  latter  dealings  confifts  the  whole  trade 
which  fupports  and  enriches  every  town.  » 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  fubfiftence,  and 
all  the  materials  of  its  induftry,  from  the  country* 
It  pays  for  thefe  chiefly  in  two  ways :  firft,  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  part  of  tbofe  ma* 
terials  wrought  up  and  manufactured ;  in  which 
cafe  their  price  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  mailers  or 
immediate  employers:  fecondly,  by  fending  to 
it  a  part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufa6lured  pro- 
duce, either  of  other  countries,  or  of  diftant 
parts  of  the  feme  country,  imported  into  the 
town:  in  which  cafe  too  the  original  price  of 
thole  goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the 
carriers  or  iailors,  and  by  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chants who  /employ  them.  In  what  is  gained 
upon  the  firft  of  thofe  two  branches  of  com* 
merce,  confifts  the  advantage  which  the  town 
makes  by  its  manufa^ures;  in  what  is  gained 
upon  the  fecond,  the  advantage  of  its  inland  and 
foreign  trade.  The  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  profits  of  their  different  employers,,  make  up 
the  whole  of  what  ii  gained  upon  both.    What* 

VQi*  In  o  ever 
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BOOK  ^ver  regulations,  therefore,  tend  to  increafe  thoC$ 
wages  and  profits  beyond  what  they  otherwife 
would  be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchafe^ 
with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  labourof  the  country. 
They  give  the  traders  and  artificers  in  the  town 
an  advantage  over  the  landlords,  fanners,  and 
labourers  in  the  country,  atid  break  down  that 
natural  equality  which  would  otherwife  take 
place  in  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  be^ 
tween  them.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  tlie 
labour  of  the  fociety  is  annually  divided  between 
thofe  two  difierent  fets  of  people^  By  means  of 
thofe  regulations  a  greater  fliare  of  it  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than  would  other* 
wife  fall  to  them }  and  a  lefs  to  thofe  of  the 
country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the 
provifions  and  materials  annually  imported  into 
it,  is  the  quantity  of  manufa£tures  and  other 
goods  annuidly  exported  from  it.  The  dearer 
the  latter  are  fold,  the  cheaper  the  foriner  are 
bought.  The  induftry  of  the  town  becomes 
more,  and  that  of  the  country  lefs  advanta^ 
geous. 

That  the  indiiftry.  which  is  carried  on  in- 
towns  is,  every-where  in  Europe,  more  advanta* 
geous  than  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the  coun- 
try, without  entering  into  any  very  nice  com- 
putations, we  may  iatisfy  ourfelves  by  one  very 
fimple  and  obvious  obfervation.  In  every  coun« 
try  of  Europe  we  find,  at  leafl,  a  hundred  people 
who  have  acquired  great  fortunes  from  imall 

.begin* 
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l^eginnings  by  trade  and  manufa6lures,  the  in-  c  ha  p. 
duftry  which  properly  belongs  to  towns,  for  _  ^  _# 
one  who  has  done  fo  by  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  country,  the  railing  of  rude  pro- 
duce  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land* 
Induftry,  therefore,  muft  be  better  rewarded,  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  ftock  mull 
evidently  be  greater  in  the  one  fituation  than  iu 
the  other*  But  llock  and  labour  naturally  feek 
the  moll  advantageous  employment.  They  na^ 
turally,  therefore,  refort  as  much  as  they  can 
to  the  town,  and  defert  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  being  collected 
into  one  place,  can  eafily  combine  together. 
The  moll  inlignificant  trades  carried  on  in  towns  •. 
have  accordingly,  in  fome  place  or  other,  been 
incorporated ;  and  even  where  they  have  never 
been  incorporated,  yet  the  corporation  fpirit,  the 
jealdufy  of  llrangers,  the  averlion  to  take  appren- 
tices, or  to  communicate  the  fecret  of  their  trade, 
generally  prevail  in  them,  and  often  teach  them, 
by  voluntary  aflbciations  and  agreements,  to 
prevent  that  free  competition  which  they  can» 
not  prohibit,  by  bye-laws.  The  trades  wliich 
employ  but  a  fmall  nimiber  of  hands,  run  mod 
eafily  into  fuch  combinations.  Half  a  dozen 
wool-combers,  perhaps,  are  neceflary  to  keep  a 
thouiand  fpinn^rs  and  weavers  at  work.  By 
combining  not  to  take  apprentices  they  can  not 
only  engrofs  the  employment,  but  reduce  the 
whole  manufa&ure  into  a  fort  of  flavery  to  them- 
felves,  and  raife  the  price  of  their  labour  much 
abovtt  what  it  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work, 
o  2  The 
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BOOK  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  difperfed  in 
3_  .  diftant  places,  cannot  eafily  combine  together. 
They  have  not  only  never  been  incorporated, 
but  the  corporation  Ipirit  never  has  prevailed 
among  them.  No  apprenticeflup  has  ever  been 
thought  neceflary  to  qualify  for  hulbandry,  the 
great  trade  of  the  country.  After  what  are  called 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  liberal  profeflions,  how- 
ever, there  is  perhaps  no  trade  which  requires  fo 
great  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  innumerable  volumes  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  in  all  languages,  may  iatisfy  us,  that 
among  the  wifefl  and  mofl  leiuued  nations,  it 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  matter  very  eafily 
tmderflood.  And  from  all  thofe  volumes  we 
fliaU  in  vain  attempt  to  colle£t  that  knowledge 
of  its  various  and  complicated  operations,  which 
is  commonly  poflefled  even  by  the  common 
farmer;  how  contemptuoufly  foever  the  very 
contemptible  authors  of  feme  of  them  may  j(bme-» 
times  Bffe€t  to  fpeak  of  him.  There  is  fcarce 
any  conunon  mechanic  trade,  on  tiie  contrary, 
of  which  all  the  operations  may  not  be  as  com- 
pletely asd  di(lin£tly  explained  in  a  pjunphlet<]f 
a  very  few  pages,  as  it  is  poffible  for  words  il- 
lufixated  by  figures  to  explain  them.  In  the 
hiftory  of  the  arts,  now  publifliing  by  the  French 
academy  of  fciences,  feveral  of.  them  are  ac- 
tually explained  in  this  maimer.  The  direftion 
of  operations,  befides,  which  muft  be  varied  widi 
every  change  of  the  weather,  as  wdl  as  with 
many  other  accidents,  requires  muoh  more 
judgment  and  difcretion,  than  that  of  Ahofe 
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v^hich  are  always  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  chap. 
iame.  X. 

Not  only  the  art  of  the  farmer,  the  general 
direction  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry,  but 
many  inferior  branches  of  country  labour,  re- 
quire much  more  ikill  and  experience  than  the 
greater  part  of  mechanic  trades.  The  man  who 
works  upon  brafs  and  iron,  works  with  inftru- 
ments  and  upon  materials  of  which  the  temper 
is  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame.  But 
the  man  who  ploughs  the  ground  with  a  team  of 
horfe^  or  oxen,  works  with  inftruments  of  which 
the  health,  ftrength,  and  temper,  are  very  dif^ 
ferent  upon  different  occafions.  The  condition 
of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon  too  is  as 
variable  as  that  of  the  inftruments  which  he 
works  with,  and  both  require  to  be  managed  with 
much  judgment  and  difcretion.  The  common 
ploughman,  though  generally  regarded  as  the 
pattern  of  ftupidity  and  ignorance,  isfeldom  de* 
fe6live  in  this  judgment  and  difcretion.  He  is 
lefs  accuftomed,  indeed,  to  focial  intercourfe 
than  the  mechanic  who  lives  in  a  town.  His 
voic^  and  language  are  more  uncouth  and  more 
difficult  to  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  are  not 
nfed  to  them.  His  underftanding,  however, 
being  accuftomed  to  confider  a  greater  variety  of 
obje&s,  is  generally  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
other,  whofe  whole  attention  from  morning  till 
night  is  commonly  occupied  in  performing  one 
or  two  very  fimple  operations.  How  much  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  in  the  country  are  really 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  town,  is  well  known  to 
every  man  whom  either  bufinefs  or  curiofity  has 

o  3  led 
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B  o  O  K  led  to  converfe  much  with  both.  In  China  and 
'*  Indoflan  accordingly  both  the  rank  and  the 
wages  of  country  labourers  are  faid  to  be  fuperiof 
to  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  artificers  and 
manufa6hirers.  They-  would  probably  be  fo 
every. where,  if  corporation  laws  and  the  corpo- 
ration Q)irit  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  fuperiority  which  the  induftry  of  the 
towns  has  every-where  in  Europe  over  that  of 
the  country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corpora- 
tions, and  corporation  laws.     It  is  fupported  by 
many  other  regulations.     The  high  duties  upon 
foreign  manufactures  and  upon  all  goods  im-- 
ported  by  alien  merchants,  all  tend  to  the  fame 
purpofe.    Corporation  laws  enable  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  to  raife  their  prices,  without  fear- 
ing to  be  under-fold  by  the  free  competition  of 
their  own  countrymen.    Thofe  other  regulations 
fecure  them  equally  againft  that  of  foreigners. 
The  enhancement  of  price  occafioned  by  both  is 
every-where  finally  paid  by  the  landlords,  farm- 
ers, and  labourers  of  the  country,  who  have 
feldom  oppofed  the  ellablifliment  of  fiich  mono- 
polies.   They  have  commonly  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  fitnefs  to  enter  into  combinations;  and 
the  clamour  and  fophiftry  of  merchants  and 
manufadlurers  eafily  perfuade  them  ,that  the 
private  interefl  of  a  part,  and  of  a  fubordinate 
part  of  the  fociety,  is  the  general  intereil  of  the 
whole. 

In  Great  Britain  the  fuperiority  of  the  induftry 
of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country  feems  to 
have  been  greater  formerly  than  in  the  prefent 
times.    The  wages  of  country  labour  approach 
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nearer  to  thofe  of  inanufa6bttring  laboury  and  the  c  h  a  i. 
profits  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture  to  tho&       ^ 
of  trading  and  manufa6turing  ftock,  than  they 
are  faid  to  have  done  in  the  laft  century,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent.     This  change  may 
be  regarded  as  the  neceffary,  though  very  late 
confequence  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  induftry  of  the  towns.     The  ftock 
accumulated  in  them  comes  in  time  to  be  fo 
great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed  with 
the  ancient  profit  in  that  fpecies  of*  induftry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them.     That  indnftry  has 
its  limits  like  every  other ;  and  the  increafe  of 
ftock,  by  increafing  the  competition,  necefla- 
rily  reduces  the  profit     The  lowering  of  profit 
in  the  town  forces  out  ftock  to  the  country, 
where,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  country 
labour,  it  neceflarily  raifes  its  wages.     It  then 
fpreads  itfelf,  if  I  may  lay  fo,  over  the  face  of 
tlie  land,  and  by  being  employed  in  agriculture 
is  in  part  reftored  to  the  country,  at  the  expence 
of  which,  in  a  great  meafure^  it  had  originally 
been  accumulated  in  the  town.    That  every>. 
where  in  Europe  the  greateft  improvements  of 
tlie  country  have  been  owing  to  fuch  overflow- 
ings of  the  ftock  originally  accumulated  in  the 
towns,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliow  hereafter ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  demonftrate,  that  though 
fome  countries  have  by  this  courfe  attained  to 
a  confiderable  degree  of  opulence*  it  is  in  itfelf 
neceflarily  (low,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  difturbed 
and  interrupted  by^innumerable  accidents,  and 
in  every  refpe6l  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature 
o  4  an4 
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Book  and  of  reafon.    The  intereflsy  prejudices,  laws 
^       and  cuftoms  ifdiich  have  given  occafion  to  it,  1, 
fliall  endeavour  to  explain  as  fully  and  diftin£Uy 
as  I  can  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  th^ 
inquiry. 

People  of  the  fame  trade  feldom  meet  toge> 
ther,  even  for  merriment  and  diverfion,  but  the 
conver&tion  ends  in  a  conipiracy  againft  the 
public,  or  in  fome  contrivance  to  raife  prices* 
It  is  impoffible  indeed  to  prevent  fuch  meetings, 
by  any  law  which  either  could  be  executed,  or 
would  be  confiftent  with  liberty  and  juftice. 
But  though  the  law  cannot  hinder  people  of  the 
lame  trade  from  fometimes  afTembling  together, 
it  ought  to  do  nothing  to  facilitate  fiich  afTem* 
blies  i  much  lefs  to  render  them  neceflary. 

A  regulation  which  obliges  all  thofe  of  the 
lame  trade  in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their 
names  and  {daces  of  abode  in  a  public  regifter, 
facilitates  fuch  afTemblies.  It  conne6ts  indivi- 
duals who  might  never  otherwife  be  known  to 
one  another,  and  gives  every  man  of  the  trade  a 
dire^ion  where  to  find  every  other  man  of  it. 

A  regulation  which  enables  thofe  of  tiie  fame 
trade  to  tax  themfelves  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  poor,  their  fick,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
by  giving  them  a  common  interefl  to  manage, 
renders  fuch  afTemblies  necefTary. 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  ne- 
cefTary, but  makes  the  aft  of  the  majority  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole.  In  a  free  trade  an  effeftual 
combination  cannot  be  eflablifhed  but  by  the 
unanimous  confent  of  every  fingle  trader,  and  it 

cannot 
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eannot   laft   longer  than    every  fingle  trader  c  H  A  P» 
continues  of  the  fame  mind.     The  majority  of  a     J^ 
corpcMration  can  ena6t  a  bye-^law  with  proper 
penalties,  which  will  limit  the  competition  more 
efie6tually  and  more  durably  than  any  voluntary 
combination  whatever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  are  neceflary 
for  the  better  government  of  the  trade,  is  with- 
out  any  foundation.  The  real  and  efie£tual 
difcipline  which  is  exercifed  over  a  workman,  is 
not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that  of  his 
cuflomers.  It  is  the  fear  of  lofing  their  employ- 
ment which  reilrains  his  frauds  and  corredls  hk 
ne^gence.  An  exduiive  corporation  necef- 
iarily  weakens  the  force  of  this  difcipline.  A 
particular  fet  of  workmen  miift  then  be  em- 
ployed,  let  tliem  behave  well  or  ill.  It  is  upon 
this  account,  that  in  many  large  incorporated 
towns  no  tolerable  workmen  are  to  be  found, 
^ven  in  fome  of  the  mod  neceflary  trades.  If 
you  would  have  your  work  tolerably  executed, 
it  muft  be  done  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  work- 
men,  having  no  exclufive  privilege,  have  nothing 
but  their  charadler  to  depend  upon,  and  you 
mu/l  then  fmuggle  it  into  the  town  as  weU  as 
you  can. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  policy  of  Europe, 
by  reftraining  the  competition  in  fome  employ- 
ments to  a  Imaller  number  than  would  otherwife 
be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them,  occafions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan* 
tages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  flock. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  increafing 
the  competition  in  fome  employments  beyond 
what  it  naturally  would  be,  occafions  another 
inequality  of  an  oppofite  kind  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  ftock. 

It  has  been  confidered  as  of  fo  much  import- 
ance that  a  proper  number  of  young  people 
ihouldbe  educated  for  certain  profeffions,  that, 
ibmetimes  the  public,  and  fometimes  the  piety 
of  private  founders  have  eftabliflied  many  pen- 
flons,  fcholarlhips,  exhibitions,  burfaries,  &c. 
for  this  purpofe,  which  draw  many  more  people 
intothofe  trades  than  could  otherwife  pretend  to 
follow  them.  In  all  chriftian  countries,  I  believe, 
the  education  of  the  greater  part  of  churchmen 
is  paid,  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few  of  them 
are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  expence. 
The  long,  tedious  and  expenfive  education, 
therefore,  of  thofe  who  are,  will  not  alv/ays 
procure  them  a  fuitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people  who,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ployment, are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much  fmatler 
recompence  than  what  fuch  an  education  would 
otherwife  have  entitled  them  to;  and  in  this 
manner  the  competition  of  the  poor  takes  away 
the  reward  of  tlie  rich.  It  would  be  indecent,, 
no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap* 
lain  with  a  journeyman  in  any  common  trade. 
The  pay  of  a  curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may 
very  properly  be  confidered  as  of  the  fame  nature 
witii  the  wage?  of  a  journeyman.  They  are,  all 
three,  paid  for  their  work  according  to  the  con* 

2  tra^ 
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traft  which  they  may  happen  to  make  with  their  c  H  A  F. 

re^aive  fuperiors.    Till  after  the  middle  of 

the  fourteentli  century,  five  merks,  containing 

about  as  much  filver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  pre* 

ient  money,  was  in  England  the  ufual  pay  of  a 

curate  or  a  llipendiary  parilh  prieft,  as  we  find  it 

regulated  by  the'  decrefes  of  feveral  different 

national  councils.   At  the  fame  period  four  pence 

a  day,  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as 

a  fhilling  of  our  prefent  money,  was  declared  to 

be  the  pay  of  a  mailer  mafon,  and  three  pence 

a  day,  equal  to  nine  pence  of  our  prefent  money, 

that  of  a  journeyman  mafon  *•     The  wages  of 

both  thefe  labourers,  therefore,  fiippofing  them 

to  have  been  conftantly  employed,  were  much 

fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  curate.    The  wages  of 

the  mafl:er  mafon,  fuppofing.  him  to  have  been 

without  employment  one  third  of  the  year,  would 

have  fully  equalled  them.    By  the  1 2th  of  Queen 

Anne,  c.  12,  it  is  declared,  **  That  whereas  for 

^^  want  of  fuflScient  maintenance  and  encourage- 

^  ment  to  curates,  the  cures  have  in  fevei*al 

^^  places  been  meanly  fupplied,  the  btfliop  is, 

^<  therefore,  empowered  to  appmnt  by  writing 

<^  under  his  hand  and  ieal  a  fufficient  certain 

^  ftipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty  and 

**  not  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  a  year."    Forty 

pounds  a  year  is   reckoned   at  prefent  very 

good  pay  for  a  curate,   and  notwithftanding 

this  a£t  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura^ 

cies  under  twenty  pounds  a  year.    There  ar^ 

*  See  tlic  StatBte  of  hbomtni  aiEd.m. 

journeymen 
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BOOK  journeymen  fhoe-makers  in  London  who  earn 
^  forty  pounds  a  year^  and  there  is  fcarce  an 
induftrious  workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metro- 
polis  who  does  not  earn  more  than  twen^. 
Ttiis  laft  fum  indeed  does  not  exceed  what  is 
frecjuently  earned  by  common  labourers  in  many 
country  parifhes.  Whenever  the  law  has 
attempted  to  r^ulate  the  wages  of  workmen^  it 
has  always  been  rather  to  lower  them  than  to 
raiie  them*  But  the  law  has  upon  many  occa- 
fions  attempted  to  raafe  the  wages  of  curatea, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  oblige  the 
rectors  of  parifhes  to  give  them  Idore  than  the 
wretched  maintenance  which  they  themfelves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And  in  both 
cafes  the  law  feems  to  have  been  equally  ineffec- 
tual, and  has  never  either  been  able  to  raife  the 
wages  of  curates,  or  to  fink  thofe  of  labourers  to 
the  degree  that  was  intended ;  becaufe  it  has 
never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one  from 
being  willing  to  accept  of  lefs  than  the  legal 
allowance,  on  account  of  the  indigence  of  their 
fituation  and  the  multitude  of  their  competitors ; 
or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of 
the  contrary  competition  of  thofe  who  e]q>efted 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleafure  from  employing 
them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecdefiaftical 
dignities  fiipport  the  honour  of  the  churdi, 
notwithftanding  the  mean  circamfi;ances  of  fome 
of  its  inferior  m^embers.  The  refyeA  paid  to 
the  profeffion  too  makes  fome  compenlation  even 
to  them  for  the  meannels  of  their  pecuniary 

recom- 
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recompence.  In  England,  and  in  all  Roman  chap. 
GathoHc  countries,  the  lottery  of  the  church  is 
in  reality  much  more  advantageous  than  is  necef* 
lary.  The  example  of  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
of  Geneva,  and  of  feveral  other  proteftant 
churches,  may  fatisfy  us,  that  in  fe  creditable  a 
profeffion,  in  which  education  is  fo  eafily  pro- 
cured^ the  hopes  of  much  more  moderate  be* 
nefices  will  draw  a  fufficient  number  of  learned, 
decent,  and  refpe£table  men  into  holy  orders. 

In  profeffions  in  which  there  are  no  benefices, 
fuch  as  law  and  phyiic,  if  an  equal  proportion 
of  people  were  educated  at  the  public  expence, 
the  competition  would  foon  be  fb  great,  as  to 
fink  very  much  their  pecuniary  reward.  It 
might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to 
educate  his  fon  to  either  of  thofe  profeffions 
at  his  own  expence.  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  fuch  as  had  been  educated  by  thofe 
public  charities,  whofe  numbers  and  neceffities 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  them* 
fehres  with  a  very  miferable  recompence,  to  the 
entire  degradation  of  the  now  reQ>e6table  pro* 
feflions  of  law  and  phyfic. 

That  unprolperous  race  of  men  commonly 
called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the 
fituation  which  lawyers  and  phyficians  probably 
would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing  fiippofition.  In 
every  part  of  Europe  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have 
been  hindered  by  different  reafons  from  entering 
into  holy  orders.  They  have  generally,  there- 
fore, been  educated  at  the  public  expence,  and 

their 
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BOOK,  their  numbers  are  every-where  fo  great  as  com- 
y^   ,  monly  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a 
very  paultry  recompence. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  only  employment  by  which  a  man  of  letters 
could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was  that  of 
a  puUic  or  private  teacher,  or  by  communicating 
to  other  people  the  curious  and  ufeiul  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  himfelf :  And  thi» 
is  flill  furely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  ufeful, 
and  in  general  even  a  more  profitable  employ* 
vnent  than  that  other  of  writing  for  a  bookfeller, 
to  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given  occafion. 
The  time  and  itudy,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and 
application  requUite  to  qualify  an  eminent 
teacher  of  the  fciences,  are  at*  leaft  equal  to 
what  is  neceflary  for  thegreateft  practitioners  in 
law  and  phyfic.  But  the  ufual  reward  of  ttie 
eminent  teacher  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
tlie  lawyer  or  phyfician ;  becaufe  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  expence ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  two  are  incumbered 
with  very  few  who  haVe  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  The  ufual  recompence,  however,  of 
public  and  private  teachers,  finall  as  it  may 
appear,  would  undoubtedly  be  lefe  than  it  is,  if 
the  competition  of  thofe  yet  more  indigent  men 
ci  letters  who  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  a  fcholar  and  a  beggar  feem  to  have 
been  tenqs  very  nearly  iynonymous.  The  dif- 
ferent  governors  of*  tht  uniyeriities  before  that 

time 
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time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licences  to  c  H  A  p. 
their  fcholars  to  beg.  ^ 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities,  of  this 
kind  had  been  eftabliihed  for  the  education  of 
indigent  people  to  tlie  learned  profeflions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  confiderable.     Ifocrates,  in  what  is 
called   his   difcourfe  againft .  the  fophifts,  re- 
proaches tlie  teachers  of  his  own  times  with 
inconfiftency.    "  They  make  the  moft  magnifi-* 
cent  promifes  to  their  fcholars,  lays  he,  and 
undertake  to  teach  them  to  be  wife,  to  be  happy, 
and  to  be  juft,  and  in  return  for  fo  important  a 
fervice  they  ftipulate  the  paultry  reward  of  four 
or  five  mine?.    They  who  teach  wifdom,  con* 
tinues  he,  ought  certainly  to  be  wife  themfelves  } 
but  if  any  man  were  to  fell  fuch  a  bargain  for 
fuch  a  price,  he  would  be  convi6led  of  the  moft 
e^^dent  folly.*'     He  certainly  does  not  mean 
here  to  exaggerate  the  reward,  and  we  may  be 
aiTured  that  it  was  not  lefe  than  he  reprefents  it* 
Foiu-  minse  were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  fix 
ihillings  and  eight  pence  :  five  mince  to  fixteen 
pounds  thirteen  fliiUings  and  four  pence.    Some« 
thing  not  lefs  than  the  largeft  of  thofe  two  fums, 
therefore,  muft  at  that  time  have  been  uiually 
paid  to  the  moft  eminent  teachers  at  Athens. 
Ifocrates  himfelf  demanded  ten  minae,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence,  fix)m 
each  fcholar.    When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is 
faid  to  have  had  an  hundred  fcholars.    I  under- 
ftand  this  to  be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at 
one  time,  or  who  attended  what  we.wsould  caU 

one 
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BOOK  one  courfe  of  ledlures,  a  number  which  will  not 
^_|'__^  appear  extraordinary  from  fb  great  a  city  to  fa 
famous  a  teacher,  who  taught  too  what  was  at 
that  time  the  moil  falhionable  of  all  fciences, 
rhetoric.  He  mull  have  made,  therefore,  by 
each  courfe  of  ledtures,  a  thoufand  minaa,  or 
3,333/.  6s.  8rf.  Athouland  minae,  accordingly, 
is  faid  by  Plutarch  in  another  place,  to  have 
been  his  Dida3j:on,  or  ufual  price  of  teaching. 
Many  other  eminent  teachers  in  thofe  times 
appear  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes.  Gorgias 
made  a  prefent  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  of 
his  own  ftatue  in  folid  gold.  We  muft  riot,  I 
preilime,  fuppofe  that  it  was  as  large  as  the  life* 
His  way  of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  Hippia» 
and  Protagoras,  two  other  eminent  teachers  of 
thofe  times,  is  reprefented  by  Plato  as  Q)lendid 
even  to  oftentation.  Plato  himfelf  is  faid  to 
have  lived  with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence. 
Arillotle,  after  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander, 
and  moft  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  univer- 
fidly  agreed,  both  by  him  and  his  father  Philip, 
thought  it  worth  while,  notwithftanding,  to 
return  to  Athens,  in  order  to  refume  the  teaching 
rf  his  fchool.  Teachers  of  the  fciences  were 
probably  in  thofe  times  lefs  common  than  they 
came  to  be  in  an  age  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  competition  had  probably  fomewhat  reduced 
both  the  price  of  their  labour  and  the  admiration 
fyr  their  perfons.  The  moft  eminent  of  them, 
however,  appear  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree 
^confideration  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  like 
piiofeffion  in  the  prefent  times.  The  Athenians 
4  fent 
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fent  Carneades  the  academic^  and  Diogenes  the  c  H  A  p. 
ftoicy  upon  a  fblemn  embafly  to  Rome ;  and  ^ 
though  their  city  had  then  declined  from  its 
former  grandeur,  itwasflillan  independent  and 
confiderable  republic.  Carneades  too  was  a 
Babylonian  by  birth^  and  as  there  never  was  a 
people  more  jealous  of  admitting  foreignei's  to 
public  offices  than  the  Athenians,  their  confide* 
ration  for  him  mud  have  been  very  great. 

This  inequality  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps, 
father  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  public. 
tt  may  fbmewhat  degrade  the  profeffion  of  a 
public  teacher ;  but  the  cheapnefi  of  literary 
education  is  furely  an  advantage  which  greatly 
over-balances  this  trifling  inconveniency.  The 
public  too  might  derive  ftill  greater  benefit  firom 
it,  if  the  conftitution  of  thofe  fchools  and  coU  . 
leges,  in  which  education  is  carried  on,  was 
Qio/e  reafonable  than  it  is  at  prefent  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

Thirdly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  obftruft- 
ing  the  tree  circulation  of  labour  and  ftock 
both  from  employment  to  employment,  and 
JTrom  place  to  place,  occafions  in  fome  cafes  a 
very  inconvenient  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  diiadvantages  of  their  difierent 
employments. 

The  ilatute  of  apprenticefliip  obftrudls  the 
free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employment 
to  another,  even  in  the  fiune  place.  The  ex» 
clufive  privileges  of  corporations  dbftruA  it 
from  one  place  to  another,  eVen  in  the  fame 
employment. 

roL*  /.  p  It 
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It  frequently  happens  that  while  high  wages 
are  given  to  the  workmen  in  one  manufa£lure, 
thofe  in  another  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
felves  with  bare  fubfiftence*    The  one  is  in  an 
advancing  flate,  and  has  therefore  a  continual, 
demand  for  new  hands :  the  other  is  in  a  declin- 
ing flate,  and  the  fuperabundance  of  hands  is 
continually  increafing.  Thofe  two  manufa3;ures 
may  fometimes  be  in  the  fame  town,  and  fome* 
times  inlhe  fame  neighbourhood,  without  being 
able  to  lend  the  leaft  affiftance  to  one  another. 
iThe  ftatute  of  apprenticefliip  may  oppofe  it  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  both  that  and  an  exclufive 
corporation  in  the  other.     Jjix  many  different 
manufa6lures,  however,  the*  operations  are  fo 
much  alike,    that  the  workmen  could  eafily 
chstnge  trades  with  one  another,  if  thofe  abfurd 
laws  did  not.  hinder  them.    The  arts  of  weav- 
ing plain  linen  and  plain  jQlk,  for  example,  are 
almofl  entirely  the  fame.      That  of   weaving 
plain  woollen  is  fomewhat  different  j  but  the  dif- 
ference  is  fo  infigni^cant,  that  either  a  linen  or  a 
filk  weaver  might  become  a  tolerable  workman 
in  a  very  few  days.     If  any  of  thofe  three  capital 
manufaiaures,  therefore,   were  decaying,   the 
Workmen  might  find  a  refource  in  one  of  the 
other  two  which  was  in  a  more  proiperous  con* 
dition  ;  and  their  wages  would  neither  rife  too 
high  in  the  thriving,  nor  fink  too  low  in  the 
decaying  manufafture.    The  linen  manufacture 
indeed  is,  in  England,  by  ^  particular  ftatute, 
open  to. every  body;  but  as  it  is  not  much  cul- 
tivated through  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
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it  can  afford  no  general  refouf ce  to  the  work-  c 
men  of  other  decaying  manufa6lure3,  who, 
wherever  the  ftatute  of  apprenticefhip  takes 
place,  have  no  other  choice  but  either  to  come 
upon  the  pariih,  or  tp  work  as  commoi^  labour^ 
^s,  for  which,  by  their  habit3,  they  $re  much 
worfe  qualified  than  for  any  fort  of  manufac- 
ture that  bears  any  refemblance  to  their  own. 
They  generally,  therefore,  chufe  to  come  upoA. 
the  pariih. 

Whatever  obilru£ts  the  free  circulation  of  la- 
boiu:  from  one  employment  to  another,  obilrufls 
that  of.  ftock  likewife;  the  quantity  of  flock 
which  can  be  employed  in  any  branch  of  bufinefs 
depending  very  much  upon  that  of  the  labour 
which  can  be  employed  in  it.  Corporation  laws, 
however,  give  lefs  obftru6lion  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  ftock  from  one  place  to  anothjer  thaa 
tp  that  of  labour.  It  is  every  where  much  eafier 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  to  obtain  the  privilegi^ 
of  trading  in  a  town  corporate,  than  for  a  poor 
artificer  to  obtain  that  of  working  in  it. 

The  obftru^ion  which  corporation  law9  give 
to  the  free  circi^ation  of  labour  i9  compion,  I 
believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe.  That  vfhick 
is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  is,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  England.  It  confifts  in  the 
difficulty  which  a.  poor  man  finds  in  o^btaining'  s^ 
fettlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to  exercife 
his  induftry  in  any  parifh  but  that  to  which 
be  belongs.  It  is  the  labour  of  artificers  and 
mani}$i^6iurers  only  of  which  the  free  circulation 
is  obflru6bed  by  corporation  laws.  The  difficulty 
pa  of 
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B  O  O  K  of  obtaining  fettlements  ob(lru6l:s  even  that  of 
_^^  common  labour*      It  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
prefent  ftate  of  this  diforder,  the  greateft  per- 
haps of  any  in  the  police  of  England. 

When  by  the  deftruftion  of  monafteries  th# 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  thofe 
religious  houfes,  after  fome  other  ineffeAual 
attempts  for  their  relief,  it  was  enafted  by  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  that  every  pariih  fliould 
be  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor;  and 
that  overfeers  of  the  poor  fhould  be  annually 
appointed,  who,  with  the  churchwardens,  fliould 
raife,  by  a  pariih  rate,  competent  fums  for  this 
purpofe. 

By  this  ftatute  the  neceffity  of  providing  for 
their  own  poor  was  indiQ)en{ably  impofed  upon 
every  parifli*  Who  i^eere  to  be  confidered  as 
the  poor  of  each  pariih,  became,  therefore,  a 
queilion  of  fome  importance.  This  queilion, 
after  Ibme  variation,  was  at  lait  determined  by 
the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  11.  when  it  was 
enabled,  that  forty  days  undifturbed  reiidence 
Ihould  gain  any  perfon  a  fettlement  in  any  pariih ; 
but  that  within  that  time  it  fhould  be  lawful  for 
two  juflices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  mad^ 
by  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the  parifh 
where  he  was  lail  legally  fettled ;  unleis  he  either 
rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  could 
give  fuch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  pariih 
where  he  was  then  living,  as  thofe  juflices  ihould 
judge  fufficient. 

Some 
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Some  j&auds,  it  is  faid^  were  committed  in  c  H  A  P« 
coniequence  of  thisftatute;  pariih  officers  fome-  .  J^ 
times  bribing  their  own  poor  to  go  clandeflinely 
to  imother  pariih^  and  by  keeping  themfelves 
concealed  for  forty  days  to  gain  a  fettlement 
there,  to  the  difcharge  of  that  to  which  they 
properly  belonged.  It  was  enacted,  therefore, 
by  the  ifl  of  James  11.  that  the  forty  days  un- 
diflurbed  refidence  of  any  peribn  neceffary  to 
gain  a  fettlement,  ihould  be  accounted  only  from 
the  time  of  his  delivering  notice  in  writing,  of 
the  place  of  his  abode  and  the  number  of  his 
fiunily,  to  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers 
of  the  pariih  where  he  cami^  to  dwell* 

But  parifh  officers,  it  feems,  were  not  always 
niore  hcmeft  with  regard  to  their  own,  than  they 
had  been  with  regard  to  other  pariflies,  and 
ibmetimes  connived  at  fuch  intrufions,  receiving 
the  notice,  and  taking  no  proper  fleps  in  confe- 
quence  of  it*  As  every  perfon  in  a  pariih,  there- 
fore, was  fuppofed  to  have  an  intereit  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  poffible  their  being  burdened 
by  fuch  intruder^,  it  was  further  ena^ed  by  the 
3d  William  III.  th^t  the  forty  days  refidence 
fliould  be  accounted  only  from  the  publication 
of  fuch  notice  in  writing  on  Sunday  in  the 
church,  immediately  after  divine  fervice. 

«  After  aU,''  £ays  Doaor  Bum,  *<  this  kind 
^  of  fettlement,  by  continuing  forty  days  afl;er 
*«  publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  fel- 
<*  dom  obtained ;  and  the  defign  of  the  a6ts  is 
<<  not  fo  much  for  gaining  of  fettlements,  as  for 
«^  t}\0  avoiding  of  them  by  perfons  coming  into 
?  3  **  1^  pariih 
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B  o  o  k  •*  a  pariih  .clandeilinely:  for  the  giving.  <rf  no- 
'•  **  tice  is  only  putting  a  force  upon  the  parifb 
**  to  remove.  But  if  a  peifon's  iituation  is 
•*  fuch,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  h  a6tu- 
•*  dly  removable  or  not,  he  (hall  by  giving  of 
**  notice  compel  the  parifh  either  to  allow  him 
•*  a  fettlement  uncontefted,  by  fuffering  him  to 
^  continue  forty  days ;  or,  by  removing  him, 
"  to  try  the  right/' 

This  ftatute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almoft 
impra6l;icable  for  a  poor 'man  to  gain  a  new 
fettlement  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inhs^ 
bitancy.  But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  pre« 
elude  altogether  the  common  people  of  one 
parifh  from  ever  eftablifhing  themfelves  with 
fecurity  in  another,  it  appointed  four  other  wayB 
by  which  a  fettlement  might  be  gained  without 
any  notice  delivered  or  publiihed.  The  firft  was, 
by  being  taxed  to  parifh  rates  and  paying  them ; 
the  fecond,  by  being  ele6ted  into  an  annual 
parifh  oflSce,  and  ferving  in  it  a  year ;  the  third, 
by  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  in  the  parifh ;  the 
fourth,  by  being  hired  into  fervice  there  for  a 
year,  and  continuing  in  the  fkme  lervice  during 
the  whole  of  it. 

^Nobody  can  gain  a  fettlement  by  either  of  the 
two  firft  ways,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  the 
whole  parifh,  who  are  too  well  aware  of  the 
confequences  to  adopt  any  new-comer  who  hai 
nothing  but  his  labour  to  fupport  him,  either 
by  taxing  him  to  parifh  rates,  or  by  de^ng 
him  into  a  parifh  office. 

No 
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No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  fettlement  chap. 
in  either  of  the  two  laft  ways.  An  apprentice  is  ^ 
fcarce  ever  married ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  enadfced, 
that  no  married  fervant  fliall  gain  any  fettlement 
by  being  hired  for  a  year.  The  principal  eflfeit 
of  introducing  fettlement  byfervice,  has  been 
to  put  out  in  a  great  meafure  the  old  falhion 
of  hiring  for  a  year,  which  before  had  been  fo 
cnftomary  in  England,  that  even  at  this  day,  if 
no  particular  term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  in. 
tends  that  every  fervant  is  hired  for  a  year. 
But  matters  are  not  always  willing  to  give  their 
fervants  a  fettlement  by  hiring  them  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  fervants  are  not  always  willing  to  be  fo 
hired,  becaufe,  as  every  laft  fettlement  difcharges 
all  the  foregoing,  they  might  thereby  lofe  their 
original  fettleilaent  in  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
the  habitation  of  their  parents  and  relations. 

No  independent  workman,  it  is  evident,  whe- 
ther labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain  any 
new  fettlement  either  by  apprenticefhip  or  by 
fervice.  When  fuch  a  perfon,  therefore,  carried 
his  induftry  to  a  new  parifh,  he  was  liable  to  be 
removed,  how  healthy  and  induftrious  foever, 
at  the  caprice  of  any  churchwarden  or  overfeer, 
unlefs  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year,  a  thing  impoffible  for  one  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  labour  to  live  by ;  or  could  give 
luch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifh  as 
two  juftices  of  the  peace  fliould  judge  fufficient. 
What  fecurity  they  Ihall  require,  indeed,  is  left 
altogether  to  their  difcretion ;  but  they  cannot 
yreil  require  lefe  than  thirty  pounds,  it  having 
F  4  been 
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BOOK  been  enabled,  that  the  purchafe  even  of  a  £ree< 
^  hold  eft^te  of  lefi  thfui  thirty  pou^ds  value,  fhall 
not  gain  any  perfoq  a  fettlement,  as  Qot  being 
fufficient  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifh.  But 
this  is  a  fecurity  vhich  fcarc^  any  man  who  lives 
by  labour  can  give ;  and  much  greater  fepurity 
is  frequently  demanded^ 

In  order  to  reilore  in  fome  meafiire  that  free 
circulation  of  l^tbour  which  thofci  different  fUu 
tutes  had  almoll  entirely  takep  a^iray,  the  inven^ 
tion  of  certificates  was  fallen  upon.  By  th^  8th 
and  9th  of  William  III^  it  was  ena^ea,  that  if 
any  perfon  fhould  bring  a  certificate  from  th^^ 
pariih  where  he  was  lafl  legally  fettled,  fubfcribe4 
by  the  churchwardens  fgid  overfeers  of  the  poor^ 
imd  allowed  by  two  juAices  of  the  peace,  that 
*vety  other  parifh  fhould  be  obliged  tp  receive 
him ;  that  he  fhould  not  be  removeable  merely 
^pon  account  of  his  being  likely  tp  become 
chargeable,  but  only  upon  his  becoming  a^nally 
chargeable,  and  tl\at  then  the  parifh  which 
granted  the  certificate  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  expence  both  of  his  maintenfmce  and  of  hia 
remova).  And  in  order  to  give  the  mofl  perfe& 
fecurity  to  the  parifh  where  fhch  certificated  maq 
ihould  cpme  to  refide,  it  w^s  frirther  enaftedbjr 
the  fam^  ftatute,  that  he  fhould  gain  no  fettle- 
ment  there  l^  any  means  whatever,  excq>t  either 
by  renting  ^  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or 
by  ferving  uppn  his  own  account  in  an  annuajl 
parifh  ofiice  for  one  whole  y^v^  and  confe- 
quently  neither  by  noitice,  nor  by  fervicc,  nor  by 
apprenticefhip,  nor  by  paying  parifh  rates,    'B^ 

4  the 
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ike  lath  of  Queen  Anne  too»  iUt*  i«  c.  i8,  it  was  c  H  A  p, 
further  enabled,  that  neither  the  feryants  nor  ap«      ^ 
prentices  of  fuch  certificateid  man  fliould  gain 
^ny  fettlement  in  the  pariib  where  he  refided 
ijnder  fuch  certificate. 

How  iar  this  inv^qtion  has  reftpr^ d  that  free 
circulation  pf  labour  whiqh  the  preceding  ftatutes 
had  sdn^oft  entirely  tal^en  away,  we  may  learn 
from  the  following  very  judicious  obfervation  of 
Po6);or  9urp.  "  It  is  obvious/'  fays  he,  "  that, 
there  are  divers  good  reafons  for  requiring 
certificates  with  perfpns  cqming  to  fettle  in 
fmy  place;  nfimely,  thi^t  perfqna  refining  un-^ 
der  them  can  gain  no  fettlement,  neither  by 
apprenticefi^ip,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by  giving 
notice)  nor  by  payipg  pariih  rates ;  that  they 
can  fettle  peit^er  apprentices  nor  fe^suits  ; 
that  if  they  become  chargeable,  it  is  certainly 
knowQ  whither  to  remove  them,  and  the, 
parifh  fliall  be  paid  for  the  removal,  ^d  for 
their  maintenance  in  the  meaq  time;  audi 
that  if  they  fall  fick,  and  cannot  be  removed, 
the  parifh  which  gave  the  certificate  muft 
maii^tain  them:  none  of  all  which  can  be 
withQUt  a  certificate^  Which  reafpns  will 
hold  pfopojrtiqu^ly  fpT  pariihes  not  granting 
certificates  in  ordinary  cafes;  for  it  is  £ir 
more  th^  an  eq\ial  chance,  but  that  they  wiU 
hi^ve  ^e  certificated  perfons  again,  and  in  a 
worfe  condition."  The  inpTal  of  this  obfer- 
vation feems  to.  be,  that  certificates  ought  always 
fo  be  required  by  the  pariih  where  any  poor  man 
^ipe^  to  refide,  and  that  they  ou^^ht  very  &ldom 
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B  o  o  K  to  be  granted  by  that  which  he  propofes  to  leave. 
'•  "  There  is  fomewhat  of  hardfliip  in  this  matter 
^  of  certificates,"  fays  the  fame  very  intelligent 
Author,  in  his-Hiftory  of  the  Poor  Laws,  "by 
**  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  parifti  officer,  to 
**  imprifon  a  man  as  it  were  for  life ;  however 
*^  inconvenient  it  may  be  for  hin^  to  continue  at 
**  that  place  where  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
**  acquire  what  is  called  a  fettlement,  or  what-r 
**  ever  advantage  he  may  propofe  to  himfelf  by 
**  living  elfewhere." 

Though  a  certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
teftimonial  of  good  behaviour,  and  certifies  no* 
thing  but  that  the  perfon  belongs  to  the  pai*i(h 
to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is  altogether 
difcretionary  in  the  parilh  officers  either  to  grant 
or  to  refufe  it.  A  mandamus  was  once  moved 
for,  fays  Do6tor  Bum,  to  compel  the  church* 
wardens  and  overfeers  to  fign  a  certificate;  but 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  rejected  the  motion 
as  a  very  flrange  attempt. 

The  very  unequal  price  of  labour  which  we 
frequently  find  in  England  in  places  at  no  great 
diflance  from  one  another,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  obflru6lion  which  the  law  of  fettlements  gives 
to  a  poor  man  who  would  carry  his  induftry 
from  one  parilh  to  another  without  a  certificate. 
A  fingle  man,  indeed,  who  is  healthy  and  indufl 
trious,  may  fometimes  refide  by  fufferiance  withr 
out  one;  but  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  who 
fliould  attempt  to  do  fo,  would  in  mofl  parifhes 
be  fiire  of  being  removed,  and  if  the  fingle  man 
fliould  afterwards  many,  he  would  generally  be 
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removed  likewife.  The  fparcity  of  hands  in  one  C  H  A  F. 
pariih,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  relieved  by 
their  fuper-abundance  in  another,  as  it  is  con- 
i^antly  in  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  other 
coontries  where  there  is  no  difficulty  of  fettle- 
ment.  In  fuch  countries,  though  wages  may 
fometimes  rife  a  little  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  town,  or  wherever  elfe  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  labour,  and  fink  gradually 
as  the  diftance  from  fuch  places  increafes,  till 
they  fall  back  to  the  common  rate  of  the  coun^ 
try ;  yet  we  never  meet  with  thofe  fudden  and 
unaccountable  differences  in  the  wages  of  neighs 
bouring  places  which  we  fometimes  find  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  often  more  difficult  for  a  poor 
man  to  pafs  the  artificial  boundary  of  a  pariih, 
than  an  arm  of  the  fea  or  a  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains, natural  boundaries  which  fometimes  fepa- 
rate  very  diflinftly  different  rates  of  wages  in 
other  countries. 

To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed  no  mif- 
demeanour  from  the  parifh  where  he  chufes  to 
refide,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty 
andjuftice.  The  common  people  of  England, 
however,  fo  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but  like  the 
common  people  of  mofl  other  countries  never 
rightly  underflanding  wherein  it  confifls,  have 
now  for  ipore  than  a  century  together  fufiered 
themfelves  to  be  eipofed  to  this  oppreffion  with- 
out a  remedy.  Though  men  of  r^exion  too 
have  fometimes  complained  of  the  law  of  fettle- 
ments  as  a  public  grievance ;  yet  it  has  nev^ 
been  the  object  of  any^general  popular  clamour, 

fuch 
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BOOR  ^^^  ^  ^t  Qgainll  general  warranta,  an  abufive 
_^_  pra6lice  undoubtedly,  but  fuch  a  one  as  was  not 
likely  to  occafion  any  g^ieral  oppreffion.  There 
is  fcarce  a  poor  man  in  England  of  forty  years  of 
age,  I  will  venture  to  lay,  who  has  not  in  fome 
part  of  his  life  felt  himfelf  moft  cruelly  opprefled 
by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  fettlements. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  ob*- 
ferving,  that  though  anciently  it  was  ufual  to 
rate  wages,  firft  by  genwal  laws  extending  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by  particular 
orders  of  the  juflices  of  peace  in  every  particular 
county,  both  thefe  praAices  have  now  gone  en- 
tirely into  difufe.  "  By  the  experience  of  above 
>*  four  hundred  years,**  lays  Do6lor  Bum,  **  it 
«^  ieems  time  to  lay  afide  all  endeavours  to  bring 
*^  under  ftri£fc  regulations,  what  in  its  own  luu 
^^  turefeems  incapable  of  minute  limitation:  for 
♦*  if  all  peribns  in  the  lame  kind  of  work  were 
^*  to  receive  equal  wages,  there  would  be  no 
*^  emulation,  and  no  room  le^:  for  indullry  or 
♦*  ingenuity/^ 

Particular  a^  of  parliament,  however,  ftiH 
attempt  fometimes  to  regulate  wages  in  paptieu- 
lar  trades  and  in  particular  places.  Thus  the- 
8th  of  George  III.  prohibits  under  heavy  penal- 
ties  all  mailer  taylora  in  London,  and  five  miles 
round  it,  from  giving,  and  their  workmen  from 
accepting,  more  than  two.  Ihillings  and  leven- 
pence  hallpenny  a  day,  except  in  the  cale  of  a 
general  mourning*  Whenever  the  l^llature 
attempts  to*  regulate  the  differences  between 
li^^ft^rs  and  th^  workm^i  its  co^llfeUors  are 

alWaysf 
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always  the  mailers.  When  the  regulation,  there-  chap. 
fore,  is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always  ^' 
juft  and  equitable ;  but  it  is  fometimes  other- 
wife  when  in  favour  of  the  matters.  Thus  the 
law  which  obliges  the  mailers  in  feveral  different 
trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money  and  not 
in  goods,  is  quite  juft  and  equitable.  It  im- 
polbs  no  real  hardihip  upon  the  mailers.  It  only 
obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money,  which 
they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  always  really 
pay,  in  goods.  This  law  is  in  favour  of  the 
workmen ;  but  the  8th  of  George  III.  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  mailers.  When  mailers  combine 
togiether  in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  theif 
workmen,  they  commonly  enter  into  a  private 
bond  or  agreement,  not  to  give  more  than  a. 
certain  wage  under  a  certain  penalty.  Were  the 
workmen  to  enter  into  a  contrary  combination  of 
the  iame  kind,  not  to  accept  of  a  certain  wage 
under  a  certain  penalty,  the  law  would  puniih 
them  very  feverely;  and  if  it  dealt  impartially, 
it  would  treat  the  mailers  in  the  iame  manner. 
But  the  8th  of  George  III.  enforces  by  law  that 
very  regulation  which  mailers  fometimes  attempt 
to  eilabliih  by  fuch  combinations.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  ^prkmen,  that  it  puts  the  ablail 
and  moil  induilrious  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
an  ordinary  workman,  feems  perfeftly  well 
founded. 

In  ancient  times  too  it  was  ufual  to  attempt 
to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and  other 
dealers,  by  rating  the  price  both  of  proviiions 
and  other  goods.    The  ailize  of  bread  is^  fo  far 

a? 
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I  know,  the  only  remnant  of  this  ancient 
ufage.  Where  there  is  an  exclufive  corporation, 
it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  regulate  the  price  of 
the  firft  neceflary  of  life.  But  where  there  is  none, 
the  competition  will  regulate  it  much  better  than 
any  aifize.  The  method  of  fixing  the  affize  of 
bread  eftabliihed  by  the  3  ifl  of  George  II.  could 
not  be  put  in  pradtice  in  Scotland,  on  account 
of  a  defed;  in  the  law ;  its  execution  depending 
upon  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market,  which  does 
not  exift  there.  This  defeft  was  not  remedied 
till  the  third  of  George  III.  The  want  of  an 
alfize  occafioned  no  fenfible  inconveniency,  and 
the  eflablilhment  of  one  in  the  few  places  where 
it  has  yet  taken  place,  has  produced  no  fenfible 
advantage.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  however,  there  is  an  incorporation  of 
bakers  Who  claim  exclufive  privileges,  though 
they  are  not  very  ftri6lly  guarded. 

The  proportion  between  the  different  rates 
both  of  wages  and  profit  in  the  different  employ^* 
ments  o£  labour  and  flock,  feems  not  to  be  much 
afle£ted,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  by  the 
riches  or  poverty,  the  advancing,  flationary,  or 
declining  flate  of  the  fociety.  Such  revdutioni 
in  the  puUie  welfare,  though  they  affeft  tb^ 
general  rates  both  of  wages  aad  profit,  mufl  in 
thje  end  jsffe^t  thew  equally  in  all  different  em^ 
ployments.  The  proportion  between  them,there^ 
fore^  mAifl  remain  the  iame,  and  cannot  well|be 
altered^  at  leaft  for  any  oou&denhh  time,  by  any 
iuch  r^olutionsi        / 

CHAR 
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CHAP.   XL 

Of  the  Rent  qfLand. 

RENT,  confidered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  c  H  A  P. 
life  of  land,  is  naturally  the  higheft  which  xi. 
the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  a6lual  cir- 
cumilances  of  the  land.  In  adjuftihg  the  termjs 
of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave 
him  no  greater  fliare  of  the  produce  than  what  is 
fufficient  to  keep  up  the  ftock  from  which  he 
fiirnilhes  the  feed,  pays  the  labour,  and  purchafes 
and  maintains  the  cattle  and  other  inftruments 
of  hulbandry,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits 
of  farming  ftock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is 
evidently  the  fmalleft  ihare  with  which  the  tenant 
can  content  himfelf  without  being  a  lofer,  and 
the  landlord  feldom  means  to  leave  him  any 
more.  Whatever  part  of  the  produce,  or,  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  whatever  part  of  its  price,  is 
over  and  above  this  fliare,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours to  referve  to  himfelf  as  the  rent  of  his 
land,  which  is  evidently  the  higheft  the  tenant 
can  afford  to  pay  in  thie  a6tual  circumftances  of 
the  land;  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  liberality, 
more  frfequently  the  ignorance,  of  the  landlord, 
makes  him  accept  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  this  por- . 
tion;  and  fometimes  too,  though  more  rarely^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  makes  him  undertake 
to  pay  fomewhat  more,  or  to  content  himfelf 
with  fomewhat  lefs,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
farttnng  ftodkin  the  neighbourhood.  This  por- 
•        .      *  -•  tion. 
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BOOK  tion,  however,  may  Hill  be  confid^red  as  the  na^* 
J*  .  tural  rent  of  land,  or  the  rent  for  which  it  is  na- 
turally meant  that  land  fliould  for  the  moft  part 
be  let. 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  a  reafonable  profit  or  in- 
tereil  for  the  flock  laid  out  by  the  landlord  upon 
its  improvement.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  partly 
the  cafe  upon  fome  occafions ;  for  it  can  fcarce 
ever  be  more  than  partly  the  cafe.  The  land- 
lord demands  a  rent  even  for  imimprpved  land, 
and  the  fuppofed  interefl  or  profit  upon  the  ex- 
pence  of  improvement  is  generally  an  addition  to 
this  original  rent.  Thofe  improvements,  befides, 
are  not  always  made  by  the  flock  of  the  landlord, 
but  fometimes  by  that  of  the  tenant.  When  the 
leafe  comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord 
commonly  demands  the  fame  augmentation  of 
rent,  as  if  they  had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

He/ometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  alto* 
gether  incapable  of  human  improvement.  Kelp 
is  a  fpecies  of  fea-weed,  which,  when  burnt,  yields 
an  alkaline  fait,  ufeful  for  making  glafs,  foap, 
and  for  feveral  other  purpofes.  It  grows  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land, upon  fuch  rocks  only  as  lie  within  the  high 
water-mark,  which  are  twice  every  day  covered 
with  the  fea,  and  of  which  the  produce,  there- 
fore, was  never  augmented  by  human  induflry. 
The  landlord,  however,  whofe  eflate  is  bounded 
by  a  kelp  fhore  of  this  kind,  demands  a  rent  for 
it  as  much  as  for  his  com  fields. 

The/ea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iflandt 
of  Shetland  is  more  than  commonly  abundant  in 
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iiih,  ^hich  make  a  great  part  of  the  fubfiftence  chap,. 
of  their  inhabitants.  But  in  order  to  profit  by  -^^ 
the  produce  of  the  water^  they  muft  have  a  habi- 
tation upon  the  neighbouring  land*  The  rent 
of  the  landlord  is  in  proportion^  not  to  what  the 
former  can  make  by  the  land,  but  to  what  he  can 
make  both  by  the  land  and  by  the  water.  It  is 
partly  paid  in  fea-filh ;  and  one  of  the  very  few 
inilances  in  which  rent  makes  a  part  of  the  price 
of  that  commodity,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
countiy. 

llie  rent  of  land,  therefore,  confidered  as  the 
price  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  land,  is  naturally  a 
monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to 
what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  oUt  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can 
sSbrd  to  take  j  but  to  what  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  give. 

Such  parts  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can 
commonly  be  brought  to  market  of  which  the 
ordinary  price  is  fufficient  to  replace  the  ftocfc 
whichmuil  be  employed  in bringingthem  thither, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  If  the  ordi- 
nary price  is  more  than  this,  the  furplus  part  of 
it  will  naturally  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  If  it 
is  not  more,  though  the  commodity  may  be 
^brought  to  m^ket,  it  can  afford  no  rent  to  the. 
landlord;  .  Whether  the  price  is,  or  is  not  more, 
depends  upon  the  demand. 

There  are  fome  parts  of  the  produce  of  land 

for  which  the  demand  muft  always  be  fuch  as  to 

afiford  a  greater  price  than  what  is  fuflScient  to 

bring  them  to  market ;  and  there  are  others  for 

'.:    roz^'j.  Q  which 
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BOOK  which  it  either  may  or  may  not  be  fucfe  as  to 
■JL^  aflford  this  greater  price.     The  former  rauil 
always  afford  a  rent  to  the  landlord.     The  latter 
fometimes  may^  and  fbmetimes  may  not,  accord- 
ing to  different  circumftances. 

Rent,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  therefore,  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties in  a  different  way  from  wages  and  profit* 
High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the  cauies  of 
high  or  low  price ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effeSt 
of  it.  It  is  becaufe  high  or  low  wages  and  profit 
mufl  be  paid,  in  order  to  bring  a  particular  com- 
modity to  market,  that  its  price  is  high  or  low. 
But  it  is  becaufe  its  price  is  high  or  low  j  a  great 
deal  more,  or  very  little  mwe,  or  no  more,  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  pay  thofe  wages  and  profit, 
that  it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent,  or  no 
rent  at  all. 

The  particular  confideration,  firft,  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  produce  of  land  which  alwzys  afford 
fome  rent ;  fecondly,  of  thofe  which  fometimes 
may  and  fometimes  may  not  afford  rent ;  and^ 
thirdly,  of  the  variations  which,  in  the  different 
periods  of  improvement,  naturally  take  }^ce,  in 
the  relative  value  of  thofe  two  different  forts  of 
rude  produce,  when  compared  both  with  one 
another  and  with  mannfa6tured  commodities^ 
will  divide  this  chapter  into  three  parts. 


PART 
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PART    I. 

Of  the  Produce  of  Land  which  always  affords  Rent. 

AS  men,  like  all  other  animals,  naturally  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their 
fubfiftence,  food  is  always,  more  or  leis,  in  de« 
mand.  It  can  always  purchafe  or  command  a 
greater  or  finaller  quantity  of  labour,  and  fome« 
body  can  always  be  found  who  is  willing  to  do 
Ibmething  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  quantity 
of  labour,  indeed,  which  it  can  purchafe,  is  not 
always  equal  to  what  it  could  maintain,  if  ma- 
naged in  the  mod  oeconomical  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  wages  which  are  fometimes 
given  to  labour.  But  it  can  always  purchafe  fuch 
a  quantity  of  labour  as  it  can  maintain,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  that  fort  of  labour  is 
commonly  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  land,  in  almofl  any  lituation,  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  than  what  is  fuflScient  to 
maintain  ail  the  labour  neceflary  for  bringing  it 
to  market,  in  the  mod  liberal  way  in  which  that 
labour  is  ever  maintained.  The  furplus  too  is 
always  more  tlum  fufficient  to  replace  the  ftock 
which  employed  that  labour,  together  with  its 
profits.  Something,  therefore,  always  remainai 
for  a  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  mod  defart  moors  in  Norway  and  Scot- 
land produce  fome  fort  of  paflure  for  cattle,  of 
which  the  milk  and  the  increafe  are  always  more 

Q  2  than 
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BOOK  than  fufficlent,  not  only  to  maintain  aH  the  la^ 
^  hour  neceflary  for  tending  them,  and  to  pay  the 
ordinary  profit  to  the  farmer  or  owner  of  the 
herd  or  flock ;  but  to  afford  fome  fmall  rent  to 
the  landlord.  The  rent  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pafture.  The  fame  ex- 
tent of  ground  not  only  maintams^  a  greater 
number  of  cattie,  but  as  they  are  brought  within 
a  fmaller  compafs,  lefs  labour  becomes  requifite 
to  tend  them,  and  to  coUeft  their  produce.  The 
landlord  gains  both  ways ;  by  the  increafe  of  the 
produce,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  labour 
which  mull  be  maintained  out  of  it. 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  its 
fertility,  whatever  be  its  produce,  but  with  its 
fituation,  whatever  be  its  fertility.  Land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a  greater  rent 
than  land  equally  fertile  in  a  diilant  part  of  the 
country.  Though  it  mBy  coft  no  more  labour 
to  cultivate  the  one  than  the  other,  it  mull 
always  coft  more  to  bring  the  produce  of  the 
diilant  land  to  markets  A  greater  quantity  of 
labour,  therefore,  muft  be  maintained  out  of  it; 
and  the  furplus,  from  which  are  drawn  bot^  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
muft  be  diminilhed.  But  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  the  rate  rf  profits,  as  has  already  beeii 
fhowii,  i»  generally  higher  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  town.  A  fmaller  proportion 
of  this  diminilhed  furplus,  therefore,  muft  bdong 
to  the  landlord. 

^   Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  by 
'diminilhing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the 

remote 
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f  emote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly  upon  a  char 
kvel  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  j^  ^ 
town.  TTiey  are  upon  that  account  the  greated  • 
ef  all  improvements.  They  encourage  the  cul* 
tivation  of  the  remote,  which  mud  always  be  the 
taoft  extenfive  circle  of  the  country.  They  ar6 
Itdvantageous  to  the  town,  by  breaking  down  the^ 
monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood/ 
They  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  Though  they  introduce  fome  rival  " 
commodities  into  the  old  market,  they  open 
many  new  markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly^ 
befides,  is  a  great  enemy  to  good  management, 
which  can  never  be  univerfally  eftabliihed  but  in 
confequence  of  that  free  and  univerfal  competi-^ 
tion  which  forces  every  body  to  have  recouife  to 
it  for  the  iake  of  felf-defence.  It  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  that  fome  of  the  counties  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the 
parliament  againfl  the  extenfion  of  the  turnpike 
roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Thofe  remoter 
counties,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour,  would  be  able  to  fell  their  grafs  and  corn 
cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  themfelves, 
and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin 
their  cultivation.  Their  rents,  however,  have 
rifen,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved 
iince  that  time* 

A  com  field  of  moderate  fertility  produces  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than  the 
beft  pafl;ure  of  equal  extent.  Though  its  culti- 
vation requires  much  more  labour,  yet  the  fur- 
plus  which  remains  after  replacing  the  feed  and 
Q  3  maintaining 
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BOOK  maintaiiiing  all  that  labour,  is  Ukewife  much 
greater.  If  a  pound  of  butcher's-meat,  there- 
fore, was  never  fuppofed  to  be  worth  more  thMi 
a  pound  of  bread,  this  greater  fu^lus  would 
every-where  be  of  greater  value,  and  conilitute 
a  greater  fund  both  for  the  profit  of  the  farmer 
and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  feems  to  have 
done  fo  univerfally  in  the  rude  b^nnings  <^ 
agriculture. 

But  the  relative  values  of  thofe  two  different 
Ipecies  of  food,  bread,  and  butcher's-meat,  are 
very  different  in  the  diflferent  periods  of  agricul- 
ture. In  its  rude  beginnings,  the  unimproved 
wildsy  which  then  occupy  the  &r  greater  part  c^ 
the  country,  are  all  abandoned  to  cattk.  Tliere 
is  more  butcher's-meat  than  bread,  and  breads 
therefore,  is  the  food  for  which  there  is  the 
greateft  competition,  and  which  confequenUy 
brings  the  greateft  price.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
are  told  by  IBloa,  four  reals,  one^and-twenty 
pence  halfpenny  fterling,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  ordinary  price  of  an  ox^  chof^n  from  a 
herd  of  two  or  three  hundred.  He  fays  nothing 
of  the  price  of  bread,  probably  becaufe  he  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  it.  An  ox  there,  he 
iays,  cofts  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  com  can  no-where  be  raifed  without 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  in  a  country  which 
lies  upon  the  river  Plate,  at  that  time  the  direSL 
road  from  Europe  to  the  filver  mines  of  Potofi^ 
the  money  price  of  labour  could  not  he  v«ry 
cheap.  It  is  otherwife  when  cultivation  is  ex«» 
tended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country^ 

There 
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Tliere  is  then  more  bread  than  butcher's-meat.  chap. 

YT 

The  competition  changes  its  dire^ion,  and  the 
price  of  buteher's-meat  becomes  greater  than  the 
price  of  bread. 

By  the  extenfion  befides  of  cultivation,  the 
unimproved  wilds  become  infuflicient  to  fupply 
the  demand  for  butcher's-meat.  A  great  part 
of  the  cultivated  lands  mud  be  employed  in 
rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  of  which  the  price, 
therefore,  muft  be  fufficient  to  pay,  not  only  the 
labour  neceflary  for  tending  them,  but  the  rent 
which  the  landlord  and  the  profit  which  the 
fanner  could  have  drawn  firom  fuch  land  em-> 
ployed  in  tillage.  The  cattle  bred  upon  the 
m<^  uncultivated  moors,  when  brought  to  the 
fame  market,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
or  goodnefs,  fold  at  the  fame  price  as  thoie 
which  are  reared  upon  the  moft  improved  land. 
The  proprietors  of  thofe  moors  profit  by  it,  and 
raiie  the  rent  of  their  land  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  their  cattle.  It  is  not  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  butcher's-meat  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  even  Inread  made  of  oat*meal.  The  union 
opened  the  market  of  England  to  the  Highland 
cattle.  Their  ordinary  price  is  at  prefent  about 
three  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  rents  of  many  Highland 
eftates  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  in 
the  fame  time.  In  almofl  every  part  of*  Great 
Britain  a  pound  of  the  befl  butcher's-meat,  is  in 
the  prefent  times,  generally  worth  more  than 
two  pounds  of  the  befl  white  bread;  and  in 
Q  4  plentiful 
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BOOK  plenttfal  years  it  is  fometimes  worth  threeor  four 
^       pounds. 

It  is  thus  that  in  the  progrefi  of  improvement 
the  rent  and  profit  of  unimproved  pafture  come 
to  be  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  the  rent  and 
profit  of  what  is  improved,  and  thefe  again  by 
the  rent  and  profit  of  com.  Corn  is  an  annual 
crop.  Butcher's-meat,  a  crop  which  requires 
four  or  five  years  to  grow.  As  an  acre  of  land, 
therefore,  will  produce  a  much  fmaller  quantity 
of  the  one  Q)ecies  of  food  than  of  the  otlier,  die 
inferiority  of  the  quantity  muft  be  compenfated 
by  the  fuperiority  of  the  price.  If  it  was  more 
than  compenfated,  more  com  land  would  be 
turned  into  paflure ;  and  if  it  was  not  compen- 
&ted,  part  of  what  ¥ras  in  pafture  would  be 
brought  back  into  com. 

This  equality,  however,  between  the  rent  and 
profit  of  grafs  and  thofe  of  com ;  of  the  land  of 
which  the  immediate  produce  is  food  for  cattle, 
ahd  of  that  of  which  the  immediate  produce  is 
food  for  men ;  muft  be  underftood  to  take  place 
only  through  the  greater  part  of  the  improved 
lands  of  a  great  country.  In  fbme  particular 
local  fituations  it  is  quite  otherwife,  and  the  rent 
and  profit  of  grafs  are  much  fuperior  to  what  can 
be  made  by  com. 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town, 
the  demand  for  milk  and  for  forage  to  horfes, 
frequently  contribute,  together  with  the  high 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  ta  raife  the  value  of 
grafs  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural  pnK 
jportion  to  that  of  com.    This  local  advantage^ 

it 
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it  is  evident,  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  c  H  A  f. 
lands  at  a  diflance.  .    ^* 

Psurticular  circumftandes  have  fometimes  ren- 
dered fome  countries  fo  populous,  that  the  whole 
territory,  like  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  great  town,  has  not  been  fufficient  to  produce 
both  the  grafe  and  the  com  neceffary  for  the 
fubfiilence  of  their  inhabitants.  Their  lands, 
therefore,  have  been  principally  employed  in  the 
produ^on  of  grafs,  the  more  bulky  commodity, 
and  which  cannot  be  fo  eafily  brought  from  a 
great  diftance ;  and  com,  the  food  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  has  been  chiefly  imported 
irom  foreign  countries.  Holland  is  at  prefent 
in  this  fituation,  ^id  a  confiderable  part  of 
ancient  Italy  feems  to  have  been  fo  during  the 
proQ>erity  of  the  Romans.  To  feed  well^  old 
Cato  iaid,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  the  firft 
and  HK^  profitable  thing  in  the  management 
of  a  private  eftate ;  to  feed  tolerably  well,  the 
fecond ;  and  to  feed  ill,  the  third.  To  plough, 
he  ranked  only  in  the  fourth  place  of  profit 
and  advantage.  Tillage,  indeed,  in  that  part 
of  ancient  Italy  which  lay  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Rome,  muft  have  been  very  much 
difcoiu'aged  by  the  diflributions  of  com  which 
were  frequently  made  to  the  people,  either 
gratuitoully,  or  at  a  very  low  price.  This  com 
was  brought  firom  the  conquered  provinces,  of 
which  feveral,  inflead  of  taxes,  were  obliged  to 
fiimiih  a  tenth  part  of  their  produce  at  a  ftated 
price,  about  fii^pence  a  peck,  to  the  republic. 
The  low  price  at  which  this  com  was  diftri*- 

buted 
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BOOK  buted  to  the  people,  mull  neceflarily  have  funk 

^ ^  the  price  of  what  could  be  brought  to  the  Roman 

market  from  Latium,  or  the  ancient  territory  of 
Rome,  and  muft  have  difcouraged  its  cultivation 
in  that  country. 

In  an  open  country  too,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal produce  is  corn,  a  well-enclofed  piece  of 
grais  will  frequently  rent  higher  than  any  corn- 
field in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  corn,  and  its  high  rent  is,  in 
this  cafe,  not  fo  properly  paid  from  the  value  of 
its  own  produce,  as  from  that  of  the  corn  lands 
which  are  cultivated  by  means  of  it.  It  is  likely 
to  fail,  if  ever  the  neighbouring  lands  are  com- 
pletely enclofed.  The  prefent  high  rent  erf* 
enclofed  land  in  Scotland  feems  owing  to  the 
fcarcity  of  enclofurcy  and  will  probably  laft  na 
longer  than  that  fcarcity.  The  advantage  of 
enclofure  is  greater  for  pafture  than  for'  com. 
It  faves  the  labour  of  guiding  the  cattle,  whidi 
feed  better  too  when  they  are  ndt  liable  to  be 
difturbed  by  their  keeper  or  his  dog. 

But  where  there  is  no  local  advantage  of 
this  kind,  the  rent  and  prdit  of  com,  or  what- 
ever elfe  is  the  common  vegetable  food  <tf  the 
people,  muft  naturally  regulate,  upon  die  land 
which  is  fit  for  producing  it,  the  rent  and  profit 
of  pafture. 

The  ufe  of  the  artificial  graffes,  of  turnips,, 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  other  expedients 
which  have  been  faUen  upon  to  make  an  equal 
quantity  of  land   feed  a  greater  mimber  of 

cattle 
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cattle  than  when  in  natural  grafs,  ihoiild  feme-  c 
what  reduce,  it  might  be  expelled,  the  fupe- 
riority  which,  in  an  improved  country,  the  price 
of  butcher's  meat  naturally  has  over  that  of 
bread.  It  feems  accordingly  to  have  done  fo  j 
and  there  is  fome  reafon  for  believing  that, 
at  leaft  in  the  London  market,  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
bread,  is  a  good  deal  lower  in  the  prefent 
times  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl 
century. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Prince  Henry, 
Do6);or  Birch  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  butcher's  meat  as  commonly  paid  by 
that  prince.  It  is  there  faid,  that  the  four 
quarters  of  an  ox  weighing  fix  hundred  pounds 
ufually  coil  him  nine  pounds  ten  (hillings  or 
thereabouts;  that  is,  thirty-one  fhillings  and 
eight-pence  per  hundred  pounds  weight.  Prince 
Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  November  1612,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

In  March  1764,  there  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions  at  that  time.  It  was  then,  among  other 
proof  to  the  iame  purpofe,  given  in  evidence 
by  a  Virginia  merchant,  that  in  March  1763, 
he  had  vi6lualled  his  Ihips  for  twenty-Four  or 
twenty-five  fliillings  the  hundred  weight  of  beef, 
which  he  confidered  as  the  ordinary  price; 
whereas,  in  that  dear  year,  he  had  paid  twenty* 
feven  fhillings  for  the  lame  weight  and  fort. 
This  high  price  in  1764  is,  however,  four  ihil* 
lings  and  eight-pence  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 

price 
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BOOK  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry ;  and  it  id  the  bed 
beef  only,  it  iKiuft  be  pbferved,  which  is  fit  to 
be  lalted  for  thofe  diftant  voyages. 

The  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry  amounts  to 
34rf.  per  pound  weight  of  the  whole  carcafe, 
coarfe  and  choice  pieces  taken  together ;  and  at 
that  rate  the  choice  pieces  could  not  have  been 
fold  by  retail  for  lefs  than  4  J^d,  or  ^d.  the  pound. 

In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1764,  the  wit- 
nefles  dated  the  price  of  the  choice  pieces  of 
the  befl  beef  to  be  to  the  confumer  ^d.  and  4.id. 
the  pound ;  and  the  coarfe  pieces  in  general  to 
be  from  feven  farthings^  to  2id.  and  2|c/. ;  and 
this  they  laid  was  in  general  one  half-penny 
dearer  than  the  feme  fort  of  pieces  had  ufually 
been  fold  in  the  month  of  March.  But  even 
this  high  price  is  ilill  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
what  we  can  well  fuppofe  thie  ordinary  retail 
price  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry. 

During  the  twelve  firft  years  of  the  lafl  cen* 
tury,  the  average  price  of  the  beft  wheat  at  the 
Windfor  market  was  i/.  18^.  ^^d.  the  quarter  of 
f  nine  Winchefter  bufhels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764^ 
including  that  year,  the  average  price  of  the 
feme  meafure  of  the  bed  wheat  at  the  feme 
market  was  al.  is.  gld. 

In  the  twelve  firft  years  of  the  laft  century, 
therefore,  wheat  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  and  butcher's  meat,  a  good  deal 
dearer,  than  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764, 
including  that  year. 

3  In 
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In  all  great  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  c  H  A  F. 
cultivated  lands  are  employed  in  producing 
either  food  for  men  or  food  for  cattle.  The 
rent  and  profit  of  thefe  regulate  the  rent  and 
profit  of  all  other  cultivated  land.  If  any  par- 
ticular produce  afibrded  lefs,  the  land  would 
foon  be  turned  into  corn  or  paflure ;  and  if  any 
afforded  more,  fome  part  of  the  lands  in  com 
or  paflure  would  fbon  be  turned  to  that  produce. 

Thofe  productions,  indeed,  which  require 
either  a  greater  original  expence  of  improve- 
ment, or  a  greater  annual  expence  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  order  to  fit  the  land  for  them,  appear 
commonly  to  afford,  the  one  a  greater  rent,  the 
other  a  greater  profit  than  com  or  paflure.  This 
fuperiority,  however,  will  feldom  be  found  to 
amount  to  more  than  a  reafonable  interefl  or 
compenfation  for  this  fuperior  expence. 

In  a  hop  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  a  kitchen 
garden,  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  are  generally  greater  than 
in  a  com  or  grais  field.  But  to  bring  the 
ground  into  this  condition  requires  more  ex-  * 
pence.  Hence  a  greater  rent  becomes  due  to 
the  landlord.  It  requires  too  a  more  attentive 
and  fkilful  management.  Hence  a  greater  profit 
becomes  due  to  the  farmer.  The  crop  too,  at 
leafl  in  the  hop  and  fruit  garden,  is  more  pre- 
carious. Its  price,  therefore,  befides  compen- 
fating  all  occafional  lofles,  mnfl  affi>rd  fomething 
like  the  profit  of  infkrance.  The  circumflances 
of  gardeners,  generally  mean,  and  always  mode* 
rate^  may  fatisfy  us  that  their  great  ingenuity  is 

not 
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BOOK  not  commonly  over-recompenced#  Their  dc* 
^  lightftd  art  is  pra6tifed  by  fo  many  rich  peofde 
for  amufement,  that  little  advantage  is  to  be 
made  by  thofe  who  pra6life  it  for  profit ;  becauie 
the  perfons  who  fliould  naturally  be  their  bell 
cuilomersy  fupply  themfelves  with  all  their  mod 
precious  productions* 

The  advantage  which  the  landlord  derive^ 
from  fuch  improvements  feems  at  no  time  to 
have  been  greater  than  what  was  fufficient  to 
compensate  the  original  expence  of  n^Jdng 
them.  In  the  ancient  huibandry,  aft^r  the  vine* 
yard,  a  well-watered  kitchen  garden  feems  to 
have  been  the  part  of  the  farm  which  was  fup* 
pofed  to  yield  the  moil  valuable  produce.  But 
Democritus^  who  wrote  upon  husbandry  about 
two  thouiand  years  ago,  and  who  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  art» 
thought  they  did  not  aft  wifely  who  endofed  a 
kitchen  garden.  The  profit,  he  faid,  would  not 
compenlate  the  expence  of  a  flone  wall ;  and 
bricks  (he  meant,  I  fuppofe,  bricks  baked  in  jthe 
fun)  mouldered  witii  the  rain,  and  the  winter 
llorm»  and  required  continual  repairs.  Colur 
mella,  who  reports  this  judgment  of  Demo* 
critus,  does  not  controvert  it,  but  prc^jGbs  a 
very  frugal  method  of  enclofing  with  a  hedge  <^ 
brambles  and  briars,  which,  he  fays,  he  had 
found  by  experience  to  be  both  a  lailing  and 
Wi  impenetrable  fence;  but  which,  it  feems,  was 
not  commonly  known  in  the  time  of  Demo- 
critus.  PaUadius  adopts  the  opinion  of  Colu- 
mella, which  had  before  been  recommended  by 
4  Varro. 
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Varro*  In  the  judgment  of  tbofe  ancient  im-  c 
provers,  the  produce  of  a  kitchen  garden  had,  it 
feems,  been  little  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the 
extraordinary  culture  and  the  cxpence  of  water- 
ing; for  in  countries  fo  near  the  fun,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  thofe  times  as  in  the  prefent, 
to  have  the  command  of  a  ilream  of  water,  which 
could  be  conducted  to  every  bed  in  the  garden* 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  kitchen 
garden  is  not  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  deferve  a 
better  enclofure  than  that  recommended  by 
Columella.  In  Great  Britain,  and  fome  other 
northern  countries,  the  finer  fruits  cannot  be 
brought  to  perfe^ion  but  by  the  affiftance  of  9 
wall.  Their  price,  therefore,  in  fuch  countries 
mufl  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  building 
and  maintaining  what  they  cannot  be  had  with« 
out.  The  fruit-wall  frequently  furrpunds  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
an  enclofure  which  its  own  produce  could  feldom 
pay  for. 

That  the  vineyard,  when  properly  planted 
and  brought  to  perfection,  was  the  moil  valuable 
part  of  the  farm,  feems  to  have  been  an  un- 
doubted m^m  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  as  it 
is  in  the  modern  through  all  the  wine  countries. 
But  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  plant  a  new 
vineyard,  was  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
ancient  Italian  huibandmen,  as  we  learn  from 
Columella.  He  decides,  like  a  true  lover  of  all 
curious  cultivation,  in  favour  of  the  vineyard, 
and  eniieavours  to  (how,  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
profit  and  expence,  that  it  was  a  mofl  advan- 
tageous 
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BOOK  tageous  improvement.    Such  comparifons,  how* 

J* ^  ever,  between  the  profit  and  expence  of  new 

proje6ls,  are  commonly  very  fallacious ;  and  in 
nothing  more  fo  than  in^  agriculture.  Had  the 
gain  a6lually  made  by  fuch  plantations  been  com- 
monly as  great  as  he  imagined  it  might  have 
been,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  about  it. 
The  lame  point  is  frequently  at  this  day  a  mat- 
ter of  controverfy  in  the  wine  countries.  Their 
writers  on  agriculture,  indeed,  the  lovers  and 
promoters  of  high  cultivation,  feem  generally 
dii^ofed  to  decide  with  Columella  in  favour  of 
the  vineyard.  In  France  the  anxiety  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  old  vineyards  to  prevent  the 
planting  of  any  new  ones,  feems  to  favour  their 
opinion,  and  to  indicate  a  confcioufhefs  in  thofe 
who  muft  have  the  experience,  that  this  fpecies 
of  cultivation  is  at  prefent  in  that  country  more 
profitable  than  any  other.  It  feems  at  the  fame 
time,  however,  to  indicate  another  opinion,  that 
this  fuperior  profit  can  kil  no  longer  than  the 
laws  whiph  at  prefent  reftrain  the  free  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  In  1731,  they  obtained  an 
order  of  council,  prohibiting  both  the  planting 
of  new  vineyards,  and  the  renewal  of  thofe  old 
ones,  of  which  the  cultivation  had  been  inter- 
rupted  for  two  years,  without  a  particular  per- 
miflion  from  the  king,  to  be  granted  only  in 
confequence  of  an  information  from  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  province,  certifjdng  that  he  had  ex- 
amined  the  land,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of 
any  othqr  culture.  The  pretence  of  this  order 
was  the  fcarcity  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  the 

fuper- 
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fuper-abundance  of  wine.  Bui  had  this  fuper-*  CHAP, 
abundance  been  real,  it  would,  without  any  ^^^^ 
order  of  council,  have  effe6lually  prevented  the 
plantation  of  new  vineyards,  by  reducing  the 
profits  of  this  fpecies  of  cultivation  below  their 
natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  corn  and  pafture. 
With  regard  to  the  fuppofed  fcarcity  of  corn  oc- 
cafioned  bv  the  multiplication  of  vineyards,  com 
is  nowhere  in  France  more  carefully  cultivated 
than  in  the  wine  provinces,  where  the  land  is  fit 
for  producing  it;  as  in  Burgundy,  Guienne,  and 
the  Upper  Lailguedoc.  The  numerous  hands 
^employed  in  the  one  fpecies  of  cultivation  necef* 
farily  encourage  the  other,  by  aflTording  a  ready 
market  for  its  pro4uce.  To  diminifh  the  num- 
her  of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  paying  for  it,  is 
furdy  a  moft  unpromifing  expedient  for  encoa* 
raging  the  cultivation  of  corn.  It  is  like  the 
policy  which  would  promote  agriculture  by  dif-^ 
couraging  manufadtures^ 

The  rent  and  profit  of  thofe  produ6lions, 
therefore,  which  require  either  a  greater  original 
expence  of  improvement  in  order  to  fit  the  land 
for  them,  or  a  greater  annual  expence  of  culti- 
vation, though  often  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
com  and  pafture,  yet  when  they  do  no  more  than 
compenfate  fuch  extraordinary  expence,  are  in 
reality  regulated  by  the  rent  and  profit  of  thofe 
common  crops* 

It  fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quan« 
tity  of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  fome  parti- 
cular jproduce,  is  too  fmall  to  fupply  the  effedlual 
demand.    The  whole  produce  can  be  difpofed 
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B  o  o  K  of  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  give  fomewhat 
_L,^  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  wages  and  profit  neceflary  for  raifing  and 
bringing  it  to  market^  according  to  their  natural 
rates,  or  according  to  the  rates  at  which  they  are 
paid  in  the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land* 
The  furplus  part  of  the  price  which  remains  after 
defraying  the  whole  expence  of  improvement 
and  cultivation  may  commonly,  iti  this  cafe,  and 
in  this  cafe  only,  bear  no  regular  proportion  to 
the  like  furplus  in  corn  or  pafture,  but  may  ex* 
ceed  it  in  almoil  any  degree;  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  excefs  naturally  goes  to  the  rent  o£ 
Ahe  landlord. 

The  ufual  and  natural  proportion,  for  example, 
between  the  rent  and  profit  of  vrine  and  thofe  of 
corn  and  pafture,  muft  be  undedlood  to  take 
place  only  with  regard  to  thofe  vineyards  which 
produce  nothing  but  good  common  wine^  fuch 
as  can  be  raifed  almoft  any-where,  upon  any 
light,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foil,  and  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  ftrength  and 
wholefomenefe.  It  is  with  fuch  vineyards  only 
that  the  common  land  of  the  country  can  be 
brought  into  competition ;  for  with  thofe  of  a 
peculiar  quality  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot. 

The  vine  is  more  affected  by  the  difference  of 
foils  than  any  other  fruit  tree.  From  fome  it 
derives  a  flavour  which  no  culture  or  manage- 
ment  can  equal,  it  is  fuppofed,  upon  any  other. 
This  flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  is  fometimes 
peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a  few  vineyards ) 
fometimes  it  extends  through  the  greater  part  of 
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a  fmall  diftri6l,  and  fometimes  through  a  con-  CHAP, 
fiderable  part  of  a  large  province.  The  whole 
quantity  of  fiich  wines  that  is  brought  to  market 
falls  Ihort  of  the  effeftual  demand,  or  the  de- 
mand of  thofe  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceffary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  them  thither,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rate,  or  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  paid  in  common  vineyards.  The 
whole  quantity,  therefore,  can  be  difpofed  of  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  which  neceC. 
farily  raifes  the  price  above  that  of  common  wine. 
The  difference  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  falhionablenefs  and  fcarcity  of  the  wine  ren- 
der the  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  left 
eager.  Whatever  it  be,  the  greater  part  of  it 
goes  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  For  though 
fuch  vineyards  are  in  general  more  carefully  cul- 
tivated than  moft  others,  the  high  price  of  the 
wine  feems  to  be,  not  fo  much  the  effeft,  as  the 
caufe  of  this  careful  cultivation.  In  fo  valuable 
a  produce  the  lofs  occafioned  by  negligence  is 
fo  great  as  to  force  even  the  moft  carelefs  to  at- 
tention. A  fmall  part  of  this  high  price,  there- 
fore, is  fufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  extraor- 
dinary labour  beftowed  upon  their  cultivation, 
and  the  profits  of  the  extraordinary  ftock  which 
puts  that  labour  into  motion. 

The  fugar  colonies  poffeffed  by  the  European 
nations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  maybe  compared  to 
thofe  precious  vineyards.  Their  whole  produce 
falls  fliOTt  of  the  effe3:ual  demand  of  Europe,  and 
can  be  dilpofed  of  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
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BOOK  give  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceflary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  are  commonly  paid  by 
any  other  produce.     In  Cochin-china  the  fineft 
white  fugar  commonly  fells  for  three  piaftres  the 
quintal,  about  thirteen  fhiUings  and  fixpence  of 
our  money,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Poivre*,  a 
very  careful  obferver  of  the  agriculture  of  that 
country.   What  is  there.called  the  quintal  weighs 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  Paris 
pounds,  or  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  Paris 
pounds  at  a  medium,  which  reduces  the  price  of 
the  hundred  weight  Englifh  to  about  eight  (hil- 
lings fterling,  not  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly paid  for  the  brown  or  muikavada  fugars 
imported  from  our  colonies,  and  not  a  fixth  part 
of  what  is  paid  for  the  fineft  white  fugar.    The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Cochin- 
china  are  employed  in  producing  corn  and  rice, 
the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    The 
reQ)e6tive  prices  of  corn,  rice,  and  fugar,  are 
there  probably  in  the  natural  proportion,  or  in 
that  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the  different 
crops  of  the  greater  part  of  cultivated  land,  and 
and  which  recompences  the  landlord  and  farmer, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  according  to  what 
is  ufually  the  original  expence  of  improvement 
and  the  annual  expence  of  cultivation.     But  in 
our  fugar  colonies  the  price  of  fugar  bears  no 
fuch  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce  of  a  rice 
or  corn  field  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  It 
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is  commonly  faid,  that  a  fugar  planter  experts  chap. 
that  the  rum  and  the  molaffes  fhould  defray  the 
whole  expence  of  his  cultivation,  and  that  his 
fugar  fhould  be  all  clear  profit.  If  this  be  true, 
for  I  pretend  not  to  affirm  it,  it  is  as  if  a  com 
farmer  expe6led  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  cul- 
tivation with  the  chaff  and  the  flraw,  and  that 
the  grain  fhould  be  all  clear  profit.  We  fee  fre* 
quently  focieties  of  merchants  in  London  and 
other  trading  towns,  purchafe  wafle  lands  in  our 
fugar  colonies,  which  they  expe6l  to  improve 
and  cultivate  with  profit  by  means  of  fa6tors  and 
agents ;  notwithflanding  the  great  diflance  and 
the  uncertain  returns,  from  the  defe6live  admi*- 
niflration  of  juflice  in  thofe  countries.  Nobody 
will  attempt  to  improve  and  cultivate  in  the  fame 
manner  the  mofl  fertile  lands  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, or  the  com  provinces  of  North  America, 
though  from  the  more  exaft  adminiflration  of 
juflice  in  thefe  countries,  more  regular  retiuns 
might  be  expefted. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  is  preferred,  as  more  profitable,  to  that 
of  com.  Tobacco  might  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; 
but  in  almofl  every  part  of  Europe  it  has  become 
a  principal.  fubje6t  of  taxation,  and  to  colle6t  a 
tax  from  every  different  farm  in  the  country 
where  this  plant  might  happen  to  be  cultivated, 
would  be  more  difficult,  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
than  to  levy  one  upon  its  importation  at  the 
cuflom-houfe.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has 
iipon  this  account  been  mofl  abfurdly  prohibited 
R  3  through 
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BOOK  through  the  greater  part  of  Enrope,  which  necet 
^  _  *  ,  larily  gives  a  fort  of  monopoly  to  the  countries 
where  it  is  allowed ;  and  as  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  they 
ihare  largely,  though  with  fome  competitors,  in 
the  advantage  of  this  monopoly.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  however,  feems  not  to  be  fo 
advantageous  as  that  of  fiigar.  I  have  never 
even  heard  of  any  tobacco  plantation  that  was 
improved  and  cultivated  by  the  capital  of  mer- 
chants who  redded  in  Great  Britain,  and  our 
tobacco  colonies  fend  us  home  no  fuch  wealthy 
planters  as  we  fee  frequently  arrive  from  our 
fugar  iflands.  Though  from  the  preference 
given  in  thofe  colonies  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco above  that  of  com,  it  would  appear  that 
the  efFe6lual  demand  of  Europe  for  tobacco  is 
not  completely  fupplied,  it  probably  is  more 
nearly  fo  than  that  for  fugar :  And  though  the 
prefent  price  of  tobacco  is  probably  more  than 
fufficient  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  wages  and  profit 
neceffaryfor  preparingand  bringing  it  to  market, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  com- 
monly paid  in  com  land ;  it  mull  not  be  fo  much 
more  as  the  prefent  price  of  fugar.  Our  tobacco 
planters,  accordingly,  have  Ihewn  the  fame  fear 
of  the  fuper-abundance  of  tobacco,  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  vineyards  in  France  have 
of  the  fuper-abiindance  of  wine.  By  a6l  of 
affembly  they  have  reftrained  its  cultivation  to 
fix  thoufand  plants,  fuppofed  to  yield  a  thoufand 
weight  of  tobacco,  for  every  negro  between  fix- 
teen  and  fixty  years  of  age.    Such  a  negro,  over 
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above  this  quantity  of  tobacco,  cm  manage,  they  chap, 
reckon,  four  acres  of  Indian  com.  To  prevent  ^* 
the  market  from  being  overftocked  too,  they 
have  fometinies,  in  plentiful  years,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Douglas  *,  (I  fufpedl  he  has  been  ill  in- 
formed) burnt  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco  for 
every  negro,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Dutch 
are  faid  to  do  of  Q)ices.  If  fuch  violent  methods 
are  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  prefent  price  of  tOr 
bacco,  the  fuperior  advantage  of  its  culture  over 
that  of  com,  if  it  ftill  has  any,  will  not  probably 
be  of  long  continuance. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  rent  of  the  culti- 
vated land,  of  which  the  produce  is  human  food, 
regulates  the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land.  No  particular  produce  can  long 
afford  lefs ;  becaufe  the  land  would  immediately 
be  turned  to  another  ufe :  And  if  any  particular 
produce  commonly  affords  more,  it  is  becaufe  the 
quantity  of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  it  is  too 
fmall  to  fupply  the  effectual  demand. 

In  Europe  com  is  the  principal  produce  of 
land  which  ferves  immediately  for  human  food. 
Except  in  particular  fituations,  therefore,  the  rent 
of  com  land  regulates  in  Europe  that  of  all  other 
cultivated  land.  Britain  need  envy  neither  the 
vineyards  of  France  nor  the  olive  plantations  of 
Italy.  Except  in  particular  fituations,  the  value 
of  thefe  is  regulated  by  that  of  corn,  in  which 
the  fertility  of  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  either  of  thofe  two  countnes. 

♦  Pooglis'f  Sommaiyy  yoLil  p.  37a,  sj$* 
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If  in  any  country  the  common  and  favourite 
vegetable  food  of  the  people  ftiould  be  drawn 
from  a  plant  of  which  the  moll  common  land, 
with  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame  culture,  pro* 
duced  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  moft 
fertile  does  of  corn,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  or 
the  furplus  quantity  of  food  which  would  remain 
to  him,  after  paying  the  labour  and  replacing 
the  (lock  of  the  farmer  together  with  itg  ordi- 
nary profits,  would  neceflarily  be  much  greater. 
Whatever  was  the  rate  at  which  labour  was  com- 
monly  maintained  in  that  country,  this  greater 
furplus  could  always  maintain  a  greater  quantity 
of  it,  and  confequently  enable  the  landlord  to 
purchafe  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of  it. 
The  real  value  of  his  rent,  his  real  power  and 
authority,  his  command  of  the  neceflaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  with  which  the  labour  of 
oth^r  people  could  fupply  him,  would  neceflarily 
be  much  greater. 

A  rice  field  produces  a  much  greater  quan-* 
tity  of  food  than  the  moft  fertile  corn  field. 
Two  crops  in  the  year  from  thirty  to  fixty  biiihels 
each,  are  faid  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of  an 
acre.  Though  its  cultivation,  therefore,  re- 
quires more  labour,  a  much  greater  fuiplus  re- 
mains after  maintaining  all  that  labour.  In 
thofe  rice  countries,  therefore,  where  rice  is  the 
common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  and  where  the  cultivators  are  chiefly 
maintained  with  it,  a  greater  fliare  of  this  greater 
furplus  fhould  belong  to  the  landlord  than 
in  corn  countries.     In   Carolina,  where  the 
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planters,  as  in  other  Britifli  col6nies,  are  gene-  chap. 
rally  both  farmers  and  landlords,  and  where  rent  ,  ^^ 
confequentiy  is  confounded  with  profit,  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice  is  found  to  be  more  profitable 
than  that  of  com,  though  their  fields  produce 
only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  though,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  rice  is  not 
there  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
of  the  people. 

A  good  rice  field  is  a  bog  at  all  feafons,  and 
at  one  feafoh  a  bog  covered  with  water.  It  is 
unfit  either  for  com,  or  paflure,  or  vineyard,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  other  vegetable  produce  that  is 
ver^ufeful  to  men:  And  the  lands  which  are  fit 
for  thofe  purpofes,  are  not  fit  for  rice.  Even  in 
the  rice  countries,  therefore,  the  rent  of  rice 
lands  cannot  regulate  the  rent  of  the  other  cul- 
tivated land  which  can  never  be  turned  to  that 
produce. 

The  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  is 
not  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  produced  by  a 
field  of  rice,  and  much  fuperior  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  a  field  of  wheat.  Twelve  thoufand 
weight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  land  is  not  a 
greater  produce  than  two  thoufand  weight  of 
wheat.  The  food  or  folid  nouriflynent,  indeed, 
whichr^  can  be  drawn  from  each  of  thofe  two 
plants,  is  not  altogether  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  on  account  of  the  watery  nature  of  po- 
tatoes. Allowing,  however,  half  the  weight  of 
this  root  to  go  to  water,  a  very  large  allowance, 
fuch  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  ftill  produce  fix 
thoufand  weight  of  folid  nourifliment»  three 
'  times 
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BOOK  times  the  quantity  produced  by  the  acre  of 
wheat.  An  acre  of  potatoes  is  cultivated  with 
lefs  expence  than  an  acre  of  wheat ;  the  fallow, 
which  generally  precedes  the  fowing  of  wheat, 
more  than  compenfating  the  hoeing  and  other 
extraordinary  culture  which  is  always  given  to 
potatoes.  Should  this  root  ever  become  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  like  rice  in  fome  rice  countries, 
the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  fo  as  to  occupy  the  fame  proportion  of 
the  l^nds  in  tillage  which  wheat  and  other  forts 
of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  prefent,  the  feme 
quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  maintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  people,  and  the  la- 
bourers being  generally  fed  with  potatoes,  a 
greater  furplus  would  remain  after  replacing  all 
the  flock  and  maintaining  all  the  labour  em« 
ployed  in  cultivation.  A  greater  fhare  of  this 
furplus  too  would  belong  to  the  landlord.  Pa* 
pulation  would  incfeafe,  and  rents  would  rife 
much  beyond  what  they  are  at  prefent. 

The  land  which  is  fit  for  potatoes,  is  fit  for 
almofl  every  other  ufeful  vegetable.  If  they 
occupied  the  fame  proportion  of  cultivated  land 
which  com  does  at  prefent,  they  would  regulate, 
in  the  feme  mjgLnner,  the  rent  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  cultivated  land. 

In  fome  parts  of  Lancafhire  it  is  pretended, 
I  have  been  told,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is  a 
heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than  wheaten 
bread,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  the  fame 
do6trine  held  in  Scotland.  I  am,  however, 
fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  it  The  com- 
mon 
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men  people  in  Scotland,  who  are  fed  vrith  oat-  c 
meal,  are  in  general  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo 
handfome  as  the  lame  rank  of  people  in  Eng- 
land  who  are  fed  with  wheaten  bread.  They 
neither  work  fo  well,  nor  look  fo  well ;  and  as 
there  is  not  the  fame  difference  between  the 
people  of  faftiion  in  the  two  countries,  experience 
would  feem  to  fhow,  that  the  food  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  is  not  fo  fuitable  to  the 
human  conftitution  as  that  of  their  neighbours  of 
the  lame  rank  in  England.  But  it  feems  to  be 
otherwife  with  potatoes.  The  chairmen,  porters, 
and  coal-heavers  in  London,  and  thofe  unfortu- 
nate women  who  live  by  proftitution,  theftrong- 
eft  men  and  the  moft  beautiful  women  perhaps 
in  the  Britilh  Dominions,  are  faid  to  be,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  from  the  loweft  rank  of 
people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed  with 
this  root.  No  food  can  afford  a  more  decifive 
proof  of  its  nourilhing  quality,  or  of  its  being 
peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  health  of  the  human 
conftitution. 

It  is  difficult  to  preferve  potatoes  through  the 
year,  and  impoffible  to  ftore  them  like  com,  for 
two  or  three  years  together.  The  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  fell  them  before  they  rot,  difcou- 
rages  their  cultivation,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
obftacle  to  their  ever  becoming  in  any  great 
country,  like  bread,  the  principal  vegetable  food 
of  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  people. 
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PART    n. 

Of  the  Produce  of  Land  which  fometimes  docs^  and  fometimei 
does  not,  afford  Rent. 

HUMAN  food  feems  to  be  the  only  produce 
of  land  which  always  and  neceffarily  affords 
fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  Other  forts  of  pro- 
duce  fometimes  may  and  fometimes  may  not^ 
according  to  different  circumftances. 

After  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  are  the  two 
great  wants  of  mankind. 

Land  in  its  original  rude  flate  can  afford  the 
materials  of  cloathing  and  lodging  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  people  than  it  can  feed.  In 
its  improved  ftate  it  can  fometimes  feed  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  it  can  fupply  with  thofe 
materials;  at  lead,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
require  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them« 
In  the  one  ftate,  therefore,  there  is  always  a 
fuperabundance  of  thofe  materials,  which  are 
frequently,  upon  that  account,  of  little  or  no 
value.  In  the  other  there  is  often  a  fcarcity, 
which  neceffarily  augments  their  value.  In  the 
one  fliite  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  away 
as  ufelefs,  and#the  price  of  what  is  ufed  is  con- 
fidered  as  equal  only  to  the  labour  and  expence 
of  fitting  it  for  ufe,  and  can,  therefore,  afford 
no  rent  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other  they  arc 
all  made  ufe  of,  and  there  is  frequently  a  demand 
for  more  than  can  be  had.  Somebody  is  always 
willing  to  give  more  for  every  part  of  them  than 
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what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  bringing  CHAP, 
them  to  market.     Their  price,  therefore,  can      ^* 
always  afford  fome  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  fkins  of  the  larger  animals  were  the  ori- 
ginal materials  of  cloathing.  Among  nations 
of  hunters  and  fliepherds,  therefore,  whofe  food 
confifls  chiefly  in  the  flefh  of  thofe  animals, 
every  man,  by  providing  himfelf  with  food,  pro- 
vides himfelf  with  the  materials  of  more  cloath- 
ing than  he  can  wear.  If  there  was  no  foreign 
commerce,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be 
thrown  away  as  things  of  no  value*  This  was 
probably  the  cafe  among  the  hunting  nations  of 
North  America,  before  their  country  was  dif^ 
covered  by  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they 
now  Exchange  their  furplus  peltry,  for  blankets, 
iire-arms,  and  brandy,  which  gives  it  fome  value. 
In  the  prefent  commercial  ftate  of  the  known 
world,  the  moil  barbarous  nations,  I  believe, 
among  whom  land  property  is  eflablifhed,  have 
fome  foreign  commerce  of  this  kind,  and  find 
among  their  wealthier  neighbours  jTuch  a  demand 
for  all  the  materials  of  cloathing,  which  their 
land  produces,  and  which  can  neither  be  yrrought 
up  nor  confumed  at  home,  as  raifes  their  price 
above  what  it  coils  to  fend  them  to  thofe 
wealthier  neighbours.  It  affords,  therefore, 
ibme  rent  to  the  landlord.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  highland  cattle  were  confumed  on 
vtheir  own  hills,  the  exportation  of  their  hides 
made  the  moil  confiderable  article  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  country,  and  what  they  Were 
exchanged  for  afforded  fome  addition  to  the 

rent 
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BOOK  rent  of  the  highland  ellates.  The  wool  of  Eng- 
^ ,  land,  which  in  old  times  could  neither  be  con- 
fumed  nor  wrought  up  at  home,  found  a  market 
in  the  then  wealthier  and  more  induftrious 
country  of  Flanders,  and  its  price  afforded 
fomething  to  the  rent  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duced it.  In  countries  not  better  cultivated 
than  England  was  then^  or  thsn  the  Highlands 
o£  Scotland  are  now,  and  which  had  no  foreign 
commerce,  the  materials  of  cloathing  would 
evidently  be  fo  fuperabundant,  that  a  great  part 
of  them  would  be  thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  and 
no  part  could  afford  any  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lodging  cannot  always  be 
tranfported  to  fo  great  a  diftance  as  thofe  of 
cloathing,  and  do  not  fo  readily  become  an 
obje6t  of  foreign  commerce.  When  they  are 
fuperabundant  in  the  country  which  produces 
them,  it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  prefent 
commercial  (late  of  the  world,  that  they  are  of 
no  value  to  the  landlord.  A  good  ftone  quarry- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  would  afford 
a  confiderable  rjgnt.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  it  affords  none.  Barren  timber  for 
building  is  of  great  value  in  a  populous  and 
well-cultivated  country,  and  the  land  which 
produces  it  affords  a  confiderable  rent.  But  in 
many  parts  of  North  America  the  landlord 
would  be  much  obliged  to  anybody  who  would 
carry  away  the  greater  part  of  his  large  trees. 
In  fome  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the 
bark  is  the  only  part  of  the  wood  which,  for 
want  of  roads  and  water-carriage,  can  be  fent 
I  to 
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to  market.  The  timber  is  left  to  rot  upon  the  c  H  A  F. 
ground*  When  the  materials  of  lodging  are  fo  ^* 
fuperabundant,  the  part  made  ufe  of  is  worth 
only  the  labour  and  expence  of  fitting  it  for 
that  ufe.  It  affords  no  rent  to  the  landlord, 
who  generally  grants  the  ufe  of  it  to  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  of  afkiilg  it.  The  demand  of 
wealthier  nations,  however,  fometimes  enables 
him  to  get  a  rent  for  it.  The  paving  of  the 
flreets  of  London  has  enabled  the  owners  of 
fome  barren  rocks  on  the  coafl  of  Scotland  to 
draw  a  rent  from  what  never  afforded  any  before. 
The  woods  of  Norway  and  of  the  coails  of  the 
Baltic,  find  a  market  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  which  they  could  not  find  at  home,  and 
thereby  afford  fome  rent  to  their  proprietors. 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce  can 
cloath  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that  of 
thofe  whom  it  can  ffeed.  When  food  is  pro- 
vided, it  is  eafy  to  find  the  neceflary  cloathing 
and  lodging.  But  though  thefe  are  at  hand,  it 
may  often  be  difficult  to  find  food.  In  fome 
parts  even  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  what  is 
called  a  Houfe,  may  be  built  by  one  day's  labour 
of  one  man.  The  fimplefl  fpecies  of  cloathing, 
the  fkins  of  animals,  require  fomewhat  more 
labour  to  drefs  and  prepare  them  for  ufe.  They 
do  not,  however,  require  a  great  deal.  Among 
lavage  and  barbarous  nations,  a  hundredth  or 
little  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  labour 
of  the  whole  year,  will  be  fufficient  to  provide 
them  with  fuch  cloathing  and  lodging  as  fatisfy 
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BOOK  the  greater  part  of  the  people.     All  the  othrf 
'•       ninety-nine  parts  are  frequently  no  more  than 
enough  to  provide  them  with  food. 

But  when  by  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  the  labour  of  one  family  can  pro- 
vide food  for  two,  the  labour  of  half  the  fociety 
beconfes  fufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  whole* 
The  other  half,  therefore,"  or  at  lead  the  greater 
part  of  them,  can  be  employed  in  providing 
other  things,  or  in  fatisfying  the  other  wants 
and  fancies  of  mankind.  Cloathing  and  lodg- 
ing, houfhold  furniture,  and  what  is  called 
Equipage,  are  the  principal  objects  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  wants  and  fancies.  The 
rich  man  confumes  no  more  food  than  his  poor 
neighbour.  In  quality  it  may  be  very  different, 
and  to  fele6l  and  prepare  it  may  require  more 
labour  and  art ;  but  in  quantity  it  is  very  nearly 
the  fame.  But  compare  the  Q)acious  palace 
and  great  wardrobe  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel 
and  the  few  rags  of  the  other,  and  you  will  be 
fenfible  that  the  difference  between  their  cloath- 
ing, lodging,  and  houfhold  furniture,  is  almoft 
as  great  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality.  The 
defire  of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the 
narrow  capacity  of  the  human  flomach ;  but  the 
defire  of  the  conveniences  and  ornaments  of 
building,  drefs,  equipage,  and  houfhold  fumi-* 
ture,  feems  to  have  no  limit  or  certain  boundary. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  the  command  of 
more  food  than  they  themfelves  can  confume^ 
are  always  willing  to  exchange  the  furplus,  or, 
what  is  the  ^ame  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  gra« 
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tifications  of  this  other  kind.    What  is  over  and  chap. 

YT 

above  fiUdsfying  the  limited  defire,  is  given  for 
the  amufement  of  thofe  defires  which  cannot  be 
iatisfied,  but  feem  to  be  altogether  endlefi.  The 
poor,  in  order  to  obtain  food,  exert  themfelves 
to  gratify  thofe  fancies  of  the  rich,  and  to  obtain 
it  more  certainly,  they  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  cheapnefi  and  perfe3;ion  of  their  work.  The 
number  of  workmen  increafes  with  the  increat 
ing  quantity  of  food,  or  with  the  growing  im« 
provement  and  cultivation  of  the  lands ;  and  as 
the  nature  of  their  bufinefs  admits  of  the  utmoft 
fubdivifions  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  materials 
which  they  can  work  up,  increafes  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  their  numbers.  Hence 
arifes  a  demand  for  every  fort  of  materials  whici; 
human  invention  can  employ,  either  ufefully 
or  ornamentally,  in  building,  drefi,  equipage,  or 
houfhold  furniture ;  for  the  foffils  and  minerals 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  pre* 
cious  metals,-  and  the  precious  flones.    ^ 

Food  is  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  original 
fource  of  rent,  but  every  other  part  of  the 
produce  of  land  which  afterwards  affords  rent, 
derives  that  part  of  its  value  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  powers  of  labour  in  producing  food 
by  means  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  land. 

Thofe  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
however,  which  afterwards  afford  rent,  do  not 
afford  it  always.  Even  in  improved  and  cul-> 
tivated  countries,  the  demand  for  them  is  not 
always  fuch  as  to  afford  a  greater  price  than 

rot.  /.  s  what 
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B  o  o  K  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  tlie  labour,  and  replace^ 
together  with  it»'  ordinary  profits,  the  flock 
which  raoft  be  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
market.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  fuch,  depends 
ttpon  diflferent  circumftances. 

Wliether  a  coal-mine,  for  example,  can  afibrd 
any  rent,  depends  partly  upon  its  fertility,  and 
partly  upon  its  fituation. 

A  mine  of  any  kind  may  be  faid  to  be 
either  fertile  or  barren,  according  as  the  quan- 
tity of  mineral  which  can  be  brought  from  it 
by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  is  greater  or  lefe 
than  what  can  be  brought  by  an  equal  quantity 
from  the  greater  part  of  other  mines  of  the 
£ime  kind. 

Some  coal-mines  adTantageouily  fituated,  can- 
not be  wrought  on  account  of  their  barrenneik 
The  produce  does  not  pay  the  expence.  They 
can  afifovd  neither  profit  nor  rent. 

There  are  fome  of  which  the  produce  is  barely 
fufficient  to  pay  the  labourer,  and  replace,  toge- 
thef  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  flock  employed 
in  working  them.  They  afford  lame  profit  to 
the  undertaker  of  the  work,  but  no  rent  to  the 
landlord.  They  can  be  wrought  advantageoufly 
by  nobody  but  the  landlord,  who  being  himfelf 
undertaker  of  the  work,  gets  the  ordinary  profit 
of  the  capital  which  he  employs  in  iU  Many 
coaUmines  in  Scotland  are  wrought  in  this 
manner,  and  can  be  wrought  in  no  other.  The 
landlord  will  allow  nobody  elfe  to  work  them 
without  paying  Ibme  rent,  and  nobody  caa 
aSbrd  to  pay  any« 

Other 
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Other  coal-inines  in  the  feme  country  ftiffi-  chap.* 
ciently  fertile,  cannot  be  wrought  on  account  of  ^^'_  j 
their  fttuation.  A  quantity  of  nfiineral  fufficient 
to  defray  the  expence  of  working,  could  be 
brought  from  the  mine  by  the  ordinary,  or  even 
lefe  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  labour :  But  in 
an  inland  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and  without 
either  good  roads  or  water-carriage,  this  quan- 
tity could  not  be  fold. 

Coals  arealeiB  agreeable  fewel  than  wood: 
they  are  faid  too  to  be  lefs  wholefome.  The  ex- 
pence  of  coals,  therefore,  at  the  place  where  they 
are  confumed,  muft  generally  be  fomewhat  left 
than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  again  varies  with  the  Hate 
of  agriculture,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
exafilly  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  the  price  of  cattle. 
In  its  rude  beginnings  the  greater  part  of  every 
country  is  covered  with  wood,  which  is  then  a 
mere  incumbrance  of  no  value  to  the  landlord, 
who  would  gladly  give  it  to  any  body  for  the 
cutting.  As  agriculture  advances,  the  woods 
are  partly  cleared  by  the  progrefs  of  tillage,  and 
partly  go  to  decay  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
creaied  number  of  cattle.  Thefe,  though  they 
do  not  increafe  in  the  ikme  proportion  as  corn, 
l^rhich  is  altogether  the  acquifition  of  human  in- 
duftry,  yet  multiply  under  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  men ;  who  ftore  up  in  the  feafon  of  plenty 
what  may  maintain  them  in  that  of  fcarcity, 
who  through  the  whole  year  fumifti  them  with 
a  greater  quantity  af  food  than  uncultivated 
nature  provides  for  them,  and  who,  by  deftroy* 
V  s  2  ing 
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]B  o  o  K  ing  and  extirpating  their  enemies,  fecure  them 
'*       in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  fhe  provides. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  when  allowed  to  wan^ 
der  through  the  woods,  though  they  do  not  de- 
ftroy  the  old  trees,  hinder  any  young  ones  from 
coming  up,  fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  century  or 
two  the  whole  foreft  goes  to  ruin.    The  fcarcity 
of  wood  then  raifes  its  price.    It  affords  a  good 
rent,  and  the  landlord  fometimes  finds  that  he 
can  fcarce  employ  his  befl  lands  more  advan- 
tageoufly  than  in  growing  barren  timber,  of 
:Which  the  greatnefe  of  the  profit  often  compen- 
fates  the  latenefs  of  the  returns.    This  feems  in 
the  prefent  times  to  be  nearly  the  date  of  things 
in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  pro* 
fit  of  planting  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
either  corn  or  paflure.     The  advantage  which 
the  landlord  derives  from  planting,    can  no-> 
where  exceed,  at  leaft  for  any  confiderable  time^ 
the  rent  which  thefe  could  afford  him ;  and  in 
an  inland  country  which  is  highly  cultivated,  it 
wiir  frequently  not  fall  much  fhort  of  this  rent^ 
Upon  the  fea-coaft  of  a  well-improved  country, 
indeed,  if  coaTs  can  conveniently  be  had  for 
fiewel,  it  may  fometimes  be  cheaper  to  bring 
barren  timber  for  building  from  lefs  cultivated 
foreign  countries,  than  to  raife  it  at  home.    la 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  built  within  thefe 
few  years,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  ilick  of 
Scotch  timber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  price  of  wood,  if  that 
of  coals  is  fuch  that  the  expence  of  a  coal-fire  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  wood  one,  we  may  be 
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•ffured,  that  at  that  place,  and  in  thefe  circum-  CHAP, 
fiances,  the  price  of  coals  is  as  high  as  it  can  be. 
It  ieems  to  be  fb  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Oxfordfliire,* where  it  is 
ufual,  even  in  the  fires  of  the  common  people,  to 
mix  coals  and  wood  together,  and  where  tlie  dif# 
ference  in  the  expence  of  thofe  two  forts  of  fe wel 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  great 

Coals,  in  the  coal  countries,  are  every- where 
much  below  this  higheft  price.  If  they  were 
not,  they  could  not  bear  the  expence  of  a  diflant 
carriage,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  A  fmall 
quantity  only  could  be  fold,  and  the  coal  maf* 
ters  and  cosJ  proprietors  find  it  more  for  their 
intereft  to  fell  a  great  quantity  at  a  price  fome« 
what  above  the  lowed,  than  a  fmall  quantity  at 
the  higheft.  The  moll  fertile  coal-mine  too,  re* 
gulates  the  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Both  the  proprietor  and 
the  undertaker  of  the  work  find,  the  one  that  he 
can  get  a  greater  rent,  the  other  that  he  can  get 
a  greater  profit,  by  fomewhat  underfelling  all 
their  neighbours.  Their  neighbours  are  foon 
obliged  to  fell  at  the  fame  price,  though  they 
cannot  fo  well  afford  it,  and  though  it  always 
diminiflies,  and  fometimes  takes  away  altoge- 
ther both  their  rent  and  their  profit.  Some 
works  are  abandoned  altogether  ;  others  can 
afford  no  rent,  and  can  be  wrought  only  by  the 
proprietor. 

The  lowed  price  at  which  coals  can  be  fold 
for  any  confiderable  time,  is,  like  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  the  price  which  is  barely  fuf« 
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BOOK  ficient  to  replace,  together  with  its  ordhiairy  pro* 
3_  .  fits,  the  flock  which  mull  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing them  to  market.  At  a  coal-mine  for  which 
the  landlord  can  get  no  rent,  but  which  he  muft 
either  work  himfelf  or  let  it  alone  altogether,  the 
price  of  coals  muft  generally  be  nearly  about 
this  price. 

Rent,  even  where  coals  afford  one,  has  gene- 
rally a  fmaller  fhare  in  their  price  than  in  that  of 
moft  other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 
The  rent  of  an  eftate  above  ground,  commonly 
amounts  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  third  of  the 
grois  produce  ;  and  it  is  generally  a  rent  certain 
and  independent  of  the  occafional  variations  in 
the  crop.  In  coal-mines  a  fiflh  of  the  grofs  pro- 
duce is  a  very  great  rent ;  a  tenth  the  common 
rent,  and  it  is  feldom  a  rent  certain,  but  depends 
upon  the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce. 
Thefe  are  fb  great,  that  in  a  country  where 
thirty  years  purchafe  is  confidered  as  a  moderate 
price  for  the  property  of  a  landed  eftate,  ten 
years  purchafe  is  regarded  as  a  good  price  for 
that  of  a  coal-mine. 

The  value  of  a  coal-mine  to  the  proprietor  fre- 
quently depends  as  much  upon  its  fituation  as 
upon  its  fertility.  That  of  a  metallic  mine  de- 
pends more  upon  its  fertility,  and  lefs  upon  its 
fituation.  The  coarfe,  and  ftill  more  the.  pre- 
cious metals,  when  feparated  from  the  ore>  are 
lb  valuable  that  they  can  generally  bear  th*  ex- 
pence  of  a  very  long  land,  and  of  the  moft  diC* 
tant  fea  carriage.  Their  market  is  not  confined 
to  the  countries  in  the  neighbouribood  of  the 

mine^ 
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tmne,  but  ext^ds  to  the  whole  world.    The  chap. 
copper  of  Japan  makes  an  article  of  commerce     ^^ 
in  Europe ;  the  iron  of  Spain  in  that  of  Chili 
and  Pern*    The  filver  of  Peru  finds  its  way^ 
not   only  to   Europe,    but   from   Europe   to 
China. 

The  price  of  coals  in  Weflmorland  or  Shrop* 
fhire  can  have  little  effe6l  on  their  price  at  Ncmr- 
cafUe ;  and  their  price  in  the  Lionnois  can  have 
none  at  alL  The  productions  of  fuch  dillant 
coal-mines  can  never  be  brought  into  competi- 
-tion  with  one  another.  But  the  prododlions  of 
the  moil  diftant  metallic  mines  frequently  may, 
and  in  fa6t  commonly  are.  The  price,  there- 
fore, of  file  coarfe,  and  flill  more  that  of  the 
precious  metsds,  at  the  mofl  fertile  mines  in  the 
world,  mnfl  neceflarily  more  ot:  leis  affect  their 
price  at  every  other  in  it.  The  price  of  copper 
in  Japan  mufl  have  fomc  influence  upon  its  price 
at  the  copper  mines  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
filver  in  Peru,  or  the  quantity  eitlier  of  laboor  or 
of  other  goods  which  it  will  purchafe  there,  muft 
have  fome  inflnence  on  its  price,  not  only  at  the 
iilver  mines  of  Europe,  but  at  thofe  of  China. 
After  the  diicovery  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  the 
filver  mines  of  Europe  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  abandoned.  The  value  of  filver  was 
fo  much  reduced  that  their . produce  could. no 
longer  pay  the  expence  of  workii^  them,  or 
replace,  with  a  profit,  the  food,  cloaths,  lodging, 
and  other  neceflaries  which  were  confupnc^  in 
that  operation.  This  was  the  cafe  too  with  the 
mines  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and  ^en  lyith 
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BOOK  the  ancient  mines  of  Peru,  after  the  difcovay 

^  J>_  .  of  thofe  of  Potofi. 

The  price  oi  every  metal  at  every  mine,  there- 
fore,  being  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  its 
price  at  the  moft  fertile  mine  in  the  world  that 
is  actually  wrought,  it  can  at  ^e  greater  part  of 
mines  do  very  little  more  than  pay  the  expence 
of  working,  and  can  feldom  afford  a  very  high 
tent  to  the  landlord.  Rent,  accordingly,  feema 
at  the  greater  part  of  mines  to  have  but  a  finall 
ihare  in  the  price  of  the  coarfe,  and  a  ftill  finally 
in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  Labour  and  pro- 
£t  make  up  the  greater  part  of  both. 

A  fixth  part  of  the  grc^  produce  may  be 
reckoned  the  average  rent  of  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  the  moil  fertile  that  are  known  in  the 
world,  as  we  dre  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bmv 
lace,  vice-warden  of  the  ilannaries.  Some,  he 
iays,  aflbrd  more,  and  fome  do  not  afford  fo 
much.  A  fixth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  is  the 
rent  too  of  feveral  very  fertile  lead  mines  in 
Scotland* 

In  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  we  are  told  by 
Frezier  and  Ulloa,  the  proprietor  frequently  ex- 
a3;s  no  other  acknowledgment  from  the  under- 
taker of  the  mine,  but  that  he  will  grind  the  ore 
at  his  mill,  paying  him  the  ordinary  multure  or 
price  of  grinding.  Till  1736,  indeed,  the  tax 
of  the  King  of  Spain  amounted  to  one-fifth  of 
the  fiandard  filver,  which  till  then  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  real  rent  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  the  richefl;  which  have 
been  known  in  the  world.  If  there  had  been 
*  no 
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no  tax,  tliis  fifth  would  naturally  have  belonged  CHAP, 
to  the  landlord,  and  many  mines  might  have  ^' 
been  wrought  which  could  not  then  be  wrought, 
foecaufe  they  could  not  afford  this  tax.  The  tax 
of  the  Ikike  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  fuppofed  to 
amoimt  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  value  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  his  proportion,  it*  would  naturally  too  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine,  if  tin  was  duty 
free.  But  if  you  add  one-twentieth  to  one-fixth, 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  average  rent  of  the 
-tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  was  to  the  whole  average 
rent  of  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  as  thirteen  to 
twelve.  But  the  filver  mines  of  Peru  are  not 
now  aWe  to  pay  even  this  low  rent,  and  the  tax 
upon  filver  was,  in  1736,  reduced  from  one-fiflh 
to  one-tenth.  Even  this  tax  upon  filver  too 
gives  more  temptation  to  fmuggling  than  the  tax 
of  one-twentieth  upon  tin ;  and  fmuggling  muft 
be  much  eafier  in  the  precious  than  in  the  bulky 
commodity.  The  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain  ac- 
cordingly is  faid  to  be  very  ill  paid,  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  very  well.  Rent,  there- 
fore, it  is  probable,  makes  a  greater  part  of  the 
price  of  tin  at  the  mofl  fertile  tin  mines,  than  it 
does  of  filver  at  the  mofl  fertile  filver  mines  in 
the  world.  After  replacing  the  flock  employed 
in  working  thofe  diflerent  mines,  together  with 
its  ordinary  profits,  the  refidue  which  remains  to 
the  proprietor,  is  greater  it  feems  in  the  coarfe, 
than  in  the  precious  metal. 

Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers  of 
filver  mines  commonly  very  great  in  Peru.  The 

fame 
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BOOR  feme  moft  refpe^table  and  well  informed  authdni 
^*  acquaint  us,  that  when  any  perlbn  undertakes  to 
work  a  new  mine  in  Peru,  he  is  univerfally 
looked  upon  as  a  man  deftined  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  and  is  upon  that  account  fliunned  and 
avoided  by  every  body.  Mining,  it  feems,  is 
coniidered  there  in  the  feme  light  as  here»  as  a 
lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  do  not  compen&te 
the  blanks,  though  the  greatnefeof  ibme  tempts 
many  adventurers  to  throw  away  their  fortunes 
in  fuch  unprofperous  proje3:s. 

As  the  fovereign,  however,  derives  a  confider- 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  the  produce  of 
filver  mines,  the  law  in  Peru  gives  every  poffiUe 
encouragement  to  the  difcovery  and  working  of 
new  ones.  Whoever  difcovers  a  new  mine,  is 
entitled  to  meafure  off  two  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  feet  in  length,  according  to  what  he  flip- 
pofes  to  be  the  direction  of  the  vein,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth.  He  becomes  proprietor  <^ 
this  portion  of  the  mine,  and  can  work  it  with* 
out  paying  any  acknowledgment  to  the  landlord* 
The  intereft  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  has  given 
occafion  to  a  regulation  nearly  of  the  feme  kind 
in  that  ancient  dutchy.  In  wade  and  uninclofed 
lands  any  perfon  who  difcovers  a  tin  mine,  may 
mark  out  its  limits  to  a  certain  extent,  which  is 
called  bounding  a  mine.  The  bounder  becomes 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  mine,  and  may  either 
work  it  himfelf,  or  give  it  in  leaie  to  another, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  to 
whom,  however,  a  very  fmall  acknoidedgment 
mud  be  paid  upon  working  it.  In  both  rc^^ult* 
2  tions 
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tions  the  facred  rights  of  private  property  are 
facrificed  to  the  fuppofe  dinterefts  of  public  re- 
venue. 

The  feme  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru  to 
the  difcovery  and  working  of  new  gold  mines ; 
and  in  gold  the  king's  tax  amounts  only  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  ftandard  metaL  It  was 
once  a  fifth,  and  afterwards  a  tenth,  as  in  filver ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  work  could  not  bear 
even  the  loweft  of  thefe  two  taxes.  If  it  is  rare, 
however,  fay  the  fitme  authors,  Frezier  and  Ulloa, 
to  find  a  perfon  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  a 
filver,  it  is  fl:ill  much  rarer  to  find  one  who  has 
done  lb  by  a  gold  mine.  This  twentieth  part 
feems  to  be  the  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  mines  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
Gold  too  is  much  more  liable  to  be  fmuggled 
rtian  even  filver  j  not  only  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  value  of  the  metal  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  but  on  account  of  the  pecuUar  way  in 
which  nature  produces  it.  Silver  is  very  feldom 
found  virgin,  but,  like  mofi:  other  metals,  is 
generally  mineralized  with  fome  other  body, 
from  which  it  is  impoffible  to  feparate  it  in  fuch 
quantities  as  will  pay  for  the  expence,  but  by  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  which 
cannot  well  be  carried  on  but  in  workhoufes 
erefl^ed  for  the  purpofe,  and  therefore  expofed 
to  the  inipe6tion  of  the  king's  officers.  Gold, 
on  the  contrary,  is  almoft  always  found  virgin. 
It  is  fometimes  found  in  pieces  of  fome  bulk ; 
and  evien  when  mixed  in  fiinall  and  almoft  infeft> 
iible  parddes  with  fand,  earth,  and  other  extra* 
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BOOK  neons  bodies,  it  can  be  feparated  from  them  by 
^*  a  very  fliort  and  fimple  operation,  which  can  1^ 
carried  on  in  any  private  houfe  by  anybody  who 
is  poffeffed  of  a  finall  quantity  of  mercury.  If 
the  king's  tax,  therefore,  is  but  ill  paid  upon 
filver,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  worfe  paid  upon 
gold ;  and  rent  muil  make  a  much  fmaller  part 
of  the  price  of  gold,  than  even  of  that  of  filven 

The  loweft  price  at  which  the  precious  metals 
can  be  fold,  or  the  finalleil  quantity  of  other 
goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged  during 
any  confiderable  time,  is  regulated  by  the  lame 
principles  which  fix  the  loweft  ordinary  price  of 
all  other  goods.  The  ftock  which  muft  com- 
monly be  employed,  the  food,  cloaths,  and  lodg- 
ing  which  muft  commonly  be  confumed  in  bring* 
ing  them  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  deter- 
mine  it.  It  muft  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  replace 
that  ftock  with  the  ordinary  profits. 

Their  higheft  price,  however,  feems  not  to  be 
neceflarily  determined  by  any  thing  but  the 
a6fcual  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  thofe  metals  them- 
felves.  It  is  not  determined  by  that  of  any 
other  commodity,in  the  iame  manner  as  the  price 
of  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond  which  no 
fcarcity  can  ever  raife  it.  Increafe  the  fcarcity 
of  gold  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  fmalleft  bit 
of  it  may  become  more  precious  than  a  diamond^ 
and  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  other 
goods. 

The  demand  for  thofe  metals  arifes  partly 
from  their  utility,  and  partly  from  their  beauty. 
If  you  except  iron,  they  are  more  ufefrd  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  imetal.     As  they  are  lefe 
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liable  to  raft  and  impurity,  they  can  more  eafily  chap. 
be  kept  clean ;  and  the  utenfila  either  of  the  ^' 
table  or  the  kitchen  are  often  upon  that  account 
more  agreeable  when  made  of  them.  A  filver 
boiler  is  more  cleanly  than  a  lead,  copper,  or 
tin  one ;  and  the  fame  quality  would  render  a 
^old  boiler  ftill  better  tjhan  a  filver  one.  Their 
principal  merit,  however,  arifes  from  their 
beauty,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  fit  for 
the  ornaments  of  drefs  and  furniture.  No  paint 
or  dye  can  give  fo  fplendid  colour  as. gilding. 
The  merit  of  their  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  fcarcity.  With  the  greater  part  of  rich 
people,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  riches  confifi^s  in 
the  parade  of  riches,  which  in  their  eye  is  never 
fo  complete  as  when  they  appear  to  poflefs  thofe 
decifive  marks  of  opulence  which  nobody  can 
poflefij  but  themfelves.  In  their  eyes  the  merit 
of  an  obje&  which  is  in  any  degree  either  ufeful 
or  beautiful,  is  greatly  enhftnced  by  its  fcarcity, 
or  by  the  great  labour  which  it  requires  to  col- 
let any  confiderable  quantity  of  it,  a  labour 
which  nobody  can  afford  to  pay  but  themfelves. 
Such  ol(je6):s  they  are  willing  to  purchafe  at  a 
higher  price  than  things  much  more  beautiful 
and  ufeful,  but  more  common.  Thefe  qualities, 
of  utility,  beauty,  and  fcarcity,  are  the  original 
foundation  of  ti\e  high  price  of  thofe  metals, 
or  of  the  great  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which 
they  can  every-where  be  exchanged.  This 
value  was  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  their 
being  employed  as  coin,  and  wa^  the  quality 
which  fitted  them  for  that  employment.    That 

employ- 
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BOOK  employment,  however,  by  occafioning  a  new  de- 
J'     .  mand,  and  by  diminifliing  the  quantity  which 
could  be  employed  in  any  other  way,  may  have 
afterwards  contributed  to  keep  up  or  increafe 
their  value. 

The  demand  for  the  precious  ftones  arifbs  al- 
together from  their  beauty.  They  are  of  no  ufe, 
but  as  ornaments;  and  the  merit  of  thdr  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  fcarcity,  or  by  the 
difficulty  and  expence  of  getting  them  fbom  tiie 
mine.  Wages  and  profh  accordingly  make  up, 
upon  moil  occafions,  almofl  the  whole  of  their 
high  price.  Rent  comes  in  but  for  a  very  fmaU 
(hare ;  frequently  for  no  (hate ;  and  the  moft 
fertile  mines  only  afford  any  confidemble  rent. 
When  Tavcmier,  a  jeweller,  vifited  the  diamond 
mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifiapour,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  for 
whofe  benefit  they  were  wrought,  had  ordered 
all  of  them  to  be  (hut  up,  except  thofe  which 
yield  the  largeft  and  fineft  ftones.  The  others, 
it  feems,  were  to  the  propriety  not  worth  the 
working. 

As  the  price  both  of  the  precious  metals  and 
of  the  precious  ftones  is  regulated  all  over  the 
world  by  their  price  at  the  moft  fertile  mine  in  it, 
the  rent  which  a  mine  of  either  can  afibrd  to  its 
proprietor  is  in  proportion,  not  to  its  abiblute, 
but  to  what  may  be  called  its  relative  fertility,  or 
to  its  fuperiority  over  other  mines  of  the  (kmtf 
kind.     If  new  mines  were  difcovered  as  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  Potofi  as  they  were  (bpeiior 
to  thofe  of  Europe,  the  value  of  IQrer  might  be 
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fb  mndi  degraded  as  to  render  even  the  mines  c^  c  H  a  Br 
Fotofi  liot  worth  the  workmg.  Before  the  difc  .^^\ 
covery  of  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies,  the  moft  fer- 
tile mines  in  Europe  may  have  afibrded  as  great 
a  rent  to  their  proprietor  as  the  richeft  mines  in 
Peru  do  at  prefent.  Tliough  the  quantity  of 
filver  was  much  lefs,  it  might  have  exchanged 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  the 
proprietor's  ibare  might  have  enabled  him  to 
purchajfe  or  command  an  equal  quantitjr  either  of 
labour  or  of  commodities.  The  value  both  of 
the  produce  and  of  the  rent,  the  real  revenue 
which  they  afforded  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
proprietor,  might  have  been  the  iame. 

The  moft  abundant  mines  either  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  or  of  the  precious  ftones  could  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  A  produce  of 
which  the  value  is  principally  derived  from  its 
foarcity,  is  neceflarily  degraded  by  its  abun- 
dance. A  fervice  of  plate,  and  the  other  frivo- 
lous ornaments  of  drefs  and  furniture,  could  be 
purchafed  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or 
for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  commodities ;  and  in 
tills  would  confift  the  fole  advantage  which  the 
world  could  derive  from  that  abundance. 

It  is  otherwife  in  eftates  above  ground.  The 
value  both  of  their  produce  and  of  their  rent  is 
in  proportion  to  their  abfi^ute,  and  not  to  their 
relative  fertility.  The  land  which  produces  a 
certain  quantity  of  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging, 
can  always  feed,  doath,  and  lodge  a  certain 
number  of  people ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  ^  the  Imdlord,  it  will  always  give 
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him  a  proportionable  command  of  the  labour  of 
thofe  people^  and  of  the  commodities  with  which 
that  labour  can  fupply  him.  The  value  of  the 
moil  barren  lands  is  not  diminiihed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  moft  fertile.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  generally  increafed  by  it  The  great 
number  of  people  maintained  by  the  fertile  lands 
afford  a  market  to  many  parts  of  the  produce  ci 
the  barren,  which  they  could  never  have  fbimd 
among  thofe  whom  tiieir  own  produce  could 
maintain. 

Whatever  increafes  the  fertility  of  land  hi  pro- 
ducing food,  increafes  not  only  the  value  of  the 
lands  upon  which  the  improvement  is  beftowed, 
but  contributes  likewife  to  increafe  that  of  many 
other  lands,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  their 
produce.     That  abundance  of  food,  of  which, 
in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of  land, 
many  people  have  the  diQ)ofal  beyond  what 
they  themfelves  can  confume,  is  the  great  cauie 
of  the  demand  both  for  the  precious  metals  and 
the  precious  (lones,  as  well  as  for  every  other 
conveniency  and  ornament  of  drefs,  lodging, 
houfhold  furniture,  and  equipage.     Food  not 
only  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  food 
which  gives  the  principal  part  of  their  value 
to  many  other  forts  of  riches.     The  poor  inhar* 
bitants  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  when  they 
were  firfl  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  ufed  to 
wear  little  bits  of  gold  as  ornaments  in  their  hair 
and  other  parts  of  their  dreis.    They  ieemed  ta 
value  them  as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles  <>C 
3  fomewhat 
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"fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and  to  C  ft  A  *• 
confider  them  as  jnft  worth.the  picking  up,  but  ^ 
not  worth  the  refiifing  to  any  body  who  afked 
them.  They  gave  them  to  their  new  guefts  at 
the  ftrft  requeft,  without  feeming  tp  think  that 
they  had  made  them  any  very  valuable  prefent* 
tThey  were  afloniihed  to  obferve  the  rage  of  the 
.Spaniards  to  obtain  them ;  and  had  no  notion 
that  there  could  any-whcre  be  a  country  in  which 
many  people  had  the  difpofid  of  fo  great  a  fu* 
perjfluily  of  food,  fo  fcanty  always  among  them* 
felves,  that  for  a  very  fmali  quantity  of  thofe 
glittering  baubles  they  would  willingly  give  as 
.  much  as  might  maintain  a  whole  family  for  many 
years.  Could  they  have  been  made  to  under- 
iland  this,  the  pailion  of  the  Spaniards  would 
not  have  fuxprifed  them. 


PART    III. 

Of  the  Variations  in  the  Prtportion  bdwetn  the  refpeBive 
Values  of  that  Sort  of  Produce  which  always  affords  Rent, 
and  of  that  which  fometimes  does  andfometimes  does  mt 
afford  Rent. 

THE  increafing  abundance  of  food^  in  con- 
'fequence  of  increaling  improvement  and 
cultivation,  mufl  neceliarily  increafe  the  demand 
for  every  part  of  the  produde  of  land  whfch  is 
not  food,iind  which  can  be  applied  either  to  uife 
or  to  oraiam^nt*  In  the.  whole  progrefs  of^int- 
^rovement,  it  might  therefore  be  expe<^ed^ 
•there  lhoul4.  be -only  one  variation  in  the  cool* 
.  .A*JL.  /.  T  parative 
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B  o  o  ic  parative  values  of  tbofe  two  different  forts  of 
_^^.  produce.  The  value  of  that  fort  which  fome- 
times  does  and  fometimes  does  not  aflford  rent9 
fliould  conftantly  rife  in  proportion  to  that  which 
always  affords  fome  rent*  As  art  and  induftry 
advance,  the  materials  of  cloathing  and  lodg- 
ing, the  ufeful  foffils  and  minerals  of  the  earthy 
the  precious  metals  and  the  precious  ftones 
ihould  gradually  come  to  be  more  and  more  in 
demand,  ihould  gradually  exchange  for  a  greater 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  or  in  other 
words,  Ihould  gradually  become  dearer  and 
dearer.  This  accordingly  has  been  the  cafe 
with  mod  of  thefe  things  upon  moft  occafions, 
and  would  have  been  the  cafe  with  all  of  them 
'Upon  all  occajQons,  if  particular  accidents  had 
not  upon  fome  occafions  increafed  the  iupply 
of  fome  of  them  in  a  ilill  greater  proportion 
than  the  demand. 

The  value  of  a  free-ftone  quarry,  for  exam- 
ple, will  neceffarily  increafe  with  iJie  increafing 
improvement  and  population  of  the  country 
roimd  about  it ;  efpecially  if  it  ihoidd  be  the 
only  one  in  the  neighbourhood.    But  the  value 
of  a  filver  mine,  even  though  there  ihould  not 
be  another  within  athoufand  miles  of  it,  will  not 
neceflarily  increafe  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  fituated.    The  market  for 
the  produce  of  a  free-ftone  quarry  can  feldom 
extend  more  than  a  few  miles  round  about  it,  and 
the  demand  muft  generally  be  in  proportiM^  to 
the  ijnprovement  and  population  of  that  fi>ift>| 
jdiftrid.    But  th^  SMu^et  im  tbe  produce  of  a 
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filver  mine  may  esitend  over  the  whole  known  chap. 
world.  Unlefs  the  world  in  general,  therefore,  ._^^^ 
be  advancing  in  improvement  and  population, 
the  demand  for  filver  might  not  be  at  all  in- 
creafed  by  the  improvement  even  of  a  large 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine. 
Even  though  the  world  in  general  were  improv* 
ing,  yet  if,  in  the  courfe  of  its  improvementj 
new  mines  fhould  be  difcovered,  much  more  fer*^ 
tile  than  any  which  had  been  known  before^ 
thou^  the  demand  for  filver  would  neceflarily 
increafe,  yet  the  fupply  might  increafe  in  £6 
much  a  greater  proportion,  that  the  real  price  of 
that  metal  might  gradually  fall ;  that  is,  any 
given  quantity,  a  pound  weight  of  it,  for  exam« 
]de,  might  gradually  purchafe  or  command  a 
imaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  ex« 
change  for  a  fmaller  and  a  linaller  quantity  of 
corn,  the  principal  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
labourer. 

The  great  market  for  filver  is  the  commercial 
and  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

If,  by  the  general  progrefs  of  improvement, 
the  demand  of  this  market  fliould  increafe,  while 
at  the  lame  time  the  fupply  did  not  increafe  in 
the  fame  proportion,  the  value  of  filver  would 
gradually  rife  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn. 
Any  given  quantity  of  filver  would  exchange  for 
a  greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of  com  j  or,  in 
other  words,  the  average  money  price  of  com 
would  gradually  become  cheaper  and  cheaper. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fiipply,  by  fome  acci- 
dent fhould  increafe  for  xsmxy  years  together  in  a 

T  2  greatei: 
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6  o  o  ic  greater  proportion  than  the  demand^  that  metial 
J'^  .  Would  gradually  become  cheaper  and  cheaper  $ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  average  money  price  of 
corn  would,  in  fpite  of  all  improvements,  gra^ 
dually  become  dearer  and  dearer. 
^  But  if>  on  the  other  hand,  the  fupply  of  the# 
metal  fhould  increafe  nearly  in  the  &me  prc^K>r» 
tion  as  the  demand,  it  would  continue  to  pur« 
chafe  or  exchange  for  nearly  the  lame  quanti^ 
of  corn,  and  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
Would,  in  fpite  of  all  improvements,  continue 
very  nearly  the  lame. 

Thefe  Uuree  feem  to  exhauft  all  the  poffiUe 
combinations  of  events  which^  can  happen  in  the 
progrefi  of  improvement ;  and  during  the  courfi; 
of  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  prei^t^  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  has  happened  both  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  each  of  thofe  three  difierent 
combinations  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
European  market,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  order 
too  in  which  I  have  here  let  them  down* 


Digrefflon  concerning  tit  Variations^  fn  the  Value  of  Silver 
during  the  Courfe  of  the  Four  Jafl  Centuries^ 

f  IRST  PERIObt 

Ik  i35c>,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the  avei^ 
age  price  cf  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  England 
feems  not  to  have  b^en  cffttmated  lower  than  four 
ounces  of  filver.  Tower-weight,  equal  to  ajbout 
iwentjT  fiiiUings  of. our  prefent 'money.  From 
"•-•     .^  I  this 
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iMs  price  it  feexAs  to  have  fallen  gradually  i;6  (Th  A  P«^ 
two  ounces  of  filver,  equal  to  about  ten  ihillings  ^  ^^ 
of  our  prefent  money,  the  price  at  which  we  find 
it  eftimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  at  which  it  feems  to  have  conti* 
^ued  to  be  eftimated  till  about  1570. 
•  In  1 3  50,  being  the  25th  of  Edward  Ill.^wasenw' 
^ed  what  is  called.  The  Statute  of  Labourers; 
In  the  preamble  it  complains  much  of  the  info<r 
lence  of  fervants,  who  endeavoured  to  raife  thein 
tirages  upon  their  mafters.  It  therefore  ordains, 
that  all  fervants  and  labourers  fhould  for  the  fu<r' 
ture  be  contented  with  the  fame  wages  and  live-  ^ 
ries  (liveries  in  thofe  times  fignified,  not  only 
eloaths,  but  provifions)  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  in  the  20th  year  of  the  King, 
iand  the  four  preceding  years;  that  upon  thi» 
account  their  livery  wheat  fhould  no-where  be 
eftimated  higher  than  ten-pence  a  bulhel,  an4 
Uiat  it  fhould  always  be  in  the  option  of  the 
mafter  to  deliver  them  either  the  wheat  or  the 
money.  Ten-pence  a  bufhel,  therefore,  had,  id 
the  a5th  of  Edward  III.,  been  reckoned  a  very 
moderate  price  of  wheat,  fince  it  required  a  par- 
ticular ftatute  to  oblige  fervaYits  to  accept  of  it 
in  exchange  for  their  ufual  livery  of  provifions  i 
end  it  had  been  reckoned  a  reafonable  price  ten 
years  before  that,  or  in  the  1 6th  year  of  the  King, 
the  term  to  which  the  flatute  refers.  But  in  the 
1 6th  year  of  Edward  III.,  ten-pence  contained 
Bbout  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  Tower*weigfat,  and 
was  nearly  equal  to  half  a  crown  of  our  ppeient 
^noney.    Four  ounces  pf  filver,  Tower-weiglrti 

T  3  therefore. 
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BOOK  tlierefore,  equal  to  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence 
^*       of  the'money  of  thofe  times,  and  to  near  twenty 
flullings  of  that  of  the  prefent,  muft  have  been 
reckoned  a  moderate  price  for  the  quarter  of 
eight  buihels. 

This  ftatute  is  furely  a  better  evidence  of 
what  was  reckoned  in  thofe  times  a  moderate 
price  of  grain,  than  the  prices  of  fome  particular 
years  which  have  generally  been  recorded  by 
hiftorians  and  other  writers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  deamefs  or  cheapnefs,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judg- 
ment concerning  what  may  have  been  the  ordi- 
nary price.  There  are,  befides,  other  reafons 
for  believing  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the 
common  price  of  wheat  was  not  lefs  than  four 
ounces  of  filver  the  quarter,  and  that  of  ether 
grain  in  proportion. 

In  1309,  Ralph  de  Bom,  Prior  of  St,  Augud 
tine's,  Canterbury,  gave  afeail  upon  his  inftalla- 
tion-day,  of  which  William  Thorn  has  preferved, 
not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  but  the  prices  of  many 
particulars.  In  that  feafl  were  confumed,  ift^ 
Fifty-three  quarters  of  wheat,  which  coft  nine- 
teen  pounds,  or  feven  flullings  and  two-paice 
a  quarter,  equal  to  about  one-and-twenty  flul- 
lings and  fix-pence  of  our  prefent  money; 
adly.  Fifty-eight  quarters  of  mak,  which  coflr 
feventeen  pounds  ten  fliillings,  or  fix  fliillings  a 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  fliillings  of  our 
prefent  money  j  3dly,  Twenty  quarters  of  oats, 
which  coft  four  pounds,  or  four  fliillings  a  quar-* 

ter. 
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ter,  equal  to  about  twelve  ihilluigs  of  our  prefent  chap. 
money.    The  prices  of  malt  and  oats  feem  here ,   ^,^ 
to  be  higher  than  their  ordinary  proportion  to 
the  price  of  wheat. 

Thefe  prices  are  not  recorded  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  deamefs  or  cheapnefs,  but 
are  mentioned  accidentally  as  the  prices  a6lually 
paid  for  large  quantities  of  grain  confumed  at  a 
feaft  which  was  famous  for  its  magnificence. 

In  1262,  being  the  51ft  of  Henry  III,  was  re- 
vived an  ancient  ftatute  called,  TJie  AJJize  of 
Bread  and  Ale^  which,  the  King  fays  in  the  pre- 
amble,  had  been  made  in  the  times  of  his  pro« 
genitors,  fometime  kings  of  England.  It  is  pro« 
bably,  therefore,  as  old  at  leafl  as  the  time  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  II.,  and  may  have  been  as  old 
as  the  conquefl.  It  regulates  the  price  of  bread 
according  as  the  prices  of  wheat  may  happen  to 
be,  from  one  (hilling  to  twenty  (hillings  the 
quarter  of  the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  (la- 
tutes  of  this  kind  are  generally  prefumed  to  pro- 
vide with  equal  care  for  all  deviations  from  the 
middle  price,  for  thofe  below  it  as  well  as  for 
thofe  above  it.  Ten  (hillings,  therefore,  con- 
taining  fix  ounces  of  filver.  Tower- weight,  and 
equal  to  about  thirty  (hillings  of  our  prefent 
money,  muft,  upon  tiiis  fuppofition,  have  been 
reckoned  the  middle  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  when  this  datute  was  firfl  enadled,  and 
muft  have  continued  to  be  fo  in  the  51ft  of 
Henry  III.  We  cannot  therefore  be  very  wrong 
in  fuppofing  that  the  middle  price  was  not  le(^ 
than  one-third  of  the  higbeft  price  at  which  this 

T  4  ftatute 
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B  t)  o  K  ftatute  regulates  the  price  a£  breads  or  than  Hx: 
}*    ,  (hillings  and  eight-pence  of  the  money  of  thofe 
times,  containing  four  ounces  of  filver.  Tower- 
weight 

•  From  thefe  different  fafils,  therefore,  we  feem 
to  have  fome  reafon  to  conclude,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time  before,  the  average  or  ordinary 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  not  fuppofed  ta 
be  lefs  than  four  ounces  of  filver.  Tower- weight. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ta 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  what  was 
reckoned  the  reafonable  and  moderate,  that  is^ 
the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat,  feems  to 
have  funk  gradually  to  about  one-half  of  this 
price ;  fo  as  at  lail  to  have  fallen  to  about  twq 
ounces  of  filver.  Tower-weight,  equal  to  about 
ten  Ihillings  of  our  prefent  money.  It  continued 
to  be  eftimated  at  this  price  till  about  1570. 

In  the  houUiold  book  of  Henry,  the  &l\h  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  drawn  up  in  1512,  there  are 
two  different  eilimations  of  wheat.  In  one  of 
them  it  is  computed  at  fix  fiiillings  and  eight-^ 
pence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five  fhiUings 
and  eight-pence  only.  In  151 2,  fix  fiiillings  and 
eight-pence  contained  only  two  ounces  of  filver. 
Tower- weight,  and  were  equal  to  about  tenfiiil^ 
lings  of  our  prefent  money. 

From  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  fpace 
of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  fix  fiiillings  and 
eight-pence,  k  appears  fi-om  feveral  ditierent 
ilatutes,  had  cctatyiued  to  be  confidered  as  what 
V.   .-  :  .   *  is 
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18  called  the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is  tKe  c  H  A  P. 
ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat*  The  quan-  ^  ^^ 
tity  of  filver,  however,  contained  in  that  nominal 
film  was,  during  the  courfe  of  this  period,  con- 
tinually  diminiihing,  in  confequence  of  fome  al-: 
-  terations  which  were  made  in  the  coin.  But  the 
increafe  of  the  value  of  filver  had,  it  feems,  fo  far 
compenfated  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
it  contained  in  the  fame  nominal  fum,  that  the 
legiilature  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend 
to  this  circumllance. 

.    Thus  in  1 436  it  was  ena3;ed,  that  wheat  might 
be  exported  without  a  licence  when  the  price  was 
.  £>  low  as  lix  fhillings  and  eight-pence :  And  ia 
1463  it  was  ena6led,  that  no  wheat  ihould  be 
imported  if  the  price  was  not  above  fix  fhillings 
and  eight-pence  the  quarter.    The  legiflature 
had  imagined,  that  when  the  price  was  fo  low, 
^        there  could  be  no  inconveniency  in  exportation, 
(  but  that  when  it  rofe  higher,  it  became  prudent 

^  to  allow  of  importation.  Six  ihOlings  and  eighth 
pence,  therefore,  containing  about  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  as  thirteen  (hillings  and  four- 
pence  of  our  prefent  money  (one-third  part  left 
than  the  fame  nominal  fum  contained  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.),  had  in  thofe  times  been  confix 
dered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and  reafon^ 
able  price  of  wheat 

^  i554>  by  ^h^  ift  and  2d  of  Philip  and 
Mary;  and  in  1558,  by  the  ill  of  Elizabeth,  thij 
exportation  of  wheat  was  in  the  iame  manner 
prohibited,  whenever  the  price  of  t^e  quarter 
ihould  exceed   fix   Ihillings  and  eight-pence^ 

which 
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BOOK  which  did  not  then  contain  two-penny  wortk 
^  .  more  filver  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  does  at 
prefent*  But  it  had  fbon  been  found  that  to  re- 
ftrain  the  exportation  of  wheat  till  the  price  was 
fi)  very  low,  was,  in  reality,  to  prohibit  it  altoge- 
ther. In  1 562,  therefore,  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth^ 
the  exportation  of  wheat  was  allowed  from  cer- 
tain ports  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter 
Ihould  not  exceed  ten  ihillings,  containing  nearly 
the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  the  like  nominal 
fum  does  at  prefent.  This  price  had  at  this 
time,  therefore,  been  confidered  as  what  is  called 
the  moderate  and  reafonable  price  of  wheat.  It 
agrees  nearly  with  the  eilimation  of  the  North- 
umberland book  in  1512. 
-  That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grain  was, 
in  the  fame  manner,  much  lower  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, than  in  the  two  centuries  preceding,  has 
be^  obfervedt  both  by  Mr.  Duprd  de  St.  Maur, 
and  by  the  elegant  author  of  the  Eflay  on  the 
Police  of  Grain.  Its  price,  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, had  probably  funk  in  the  lame  manner 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

This  rife  in  the  value  of  filver,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  com,  may  either  have  been  owing  al- 
together to  the  increaie  of  the  demand  for  that 
metal,  in  confequence  of  increafing  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  the  fiipply  in  the  mean 
time  continuing  the  fame  as  before :  Or,  the  de- 
mand continuing  the  fame  as  before,  it  may  have 
been  owing  altogether  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  fupply;  the  greater  part  of  the  mines 

which 
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which  were  then  known  in  the  world,  being  c  H  A  p^ 
mnch  exhaufled,  and  confequently  the  expence  ^^ 
of  working  them  much  increafed :  Or  it  may 
have  been  owing  partly  to  the  one  and  partly 
to  the  other  of  thofe  two  circumflances.  In  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginninsr  of  the  fix- 
teenth  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Eurc^e  was 
approaching  towards  a  more  fettled  form  of  go* 
vemment  than  it  had  enjoyed  for  feveral  ages 
before.  The  increafe  of  fecurity  would  na- 
turally increafe  induftry  and  improvement ;  and 
the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as 
for  every  other  luxury  and  ornament,  would  na- 
turally increafe  with  the  increafe  of  riches.  A 
greater  annual  produce  would  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  coin  to  circulate  it ;  and  a  greats 
number  of  rich  people  would  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  plate  and  other  ornaments  of  filven 
It  is  natural  to  fuppofb  too,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  mines  which  then  fupplied  the  European 
market  with  filver,  might  be  a  good  deal  ex- 
handed,  and  have  become  more  expenfive  in  the 
working.  They  had  been  wrought  many  of 
them  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  written  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  ancient  times,  thadt 
from  the  Conqueft,  perhaps  from  the  invafion  of 
Julius  Casfar,  till  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  the  value  of  filver  was  continually 
diminifhing.  This  opinion  they  feem  to  have 
been  led  into,  partly  by  the  obfervations  which 
they  had  occafion  to  make  upon  the  prices  both 
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9  o  o  K  of  cofn  and  of  fome  other  parts  of  the  rude  pro»^ 
^       duce  (^land ;  and  partly  by  the  popular  notion^ 
that  as  the  quantity  of  fllver  naturally  increafea 
in  every  country  with  t^ie  increafe  of  wealth,  fo 
its  value  diminifhes  as  its  quantity  increafes. 

In  their  obfervations  upon  the  prices  of  corn^ 
three  different  circumftanges  feem  frequently  to 
have  mifled  them. 

:  Firfl,  Jn  ancient  times  almoil  all  rents  were 
paid  in  kind ;  in  a  certain  quantity  of  com^ 
Cattle,  poultry,  &c.  It  fbmetimes  happened^ 
however,  that  the  landlord  would  flipulate,  that 
he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  the  tenant^* 
either  the  annual  payment  in  kind,  or  a  certain 
film  of  money  inflead  of  it.  The  price  at  which 
the  payment  in  kind  was  in  this  manner  ex-* 
changed  for  a  certain  fum  of  money,  is  in  Scot- 
land called  the  converfion  prioe.  As  the  option 
13  always  in  the  landlord  to  take  either  the  fub« 
ftance  or  the  price,  it  is  neceflaiy  for  the  fitfety 
of  the  tenant,  that  the  converfion  price  ihoul4 
rather  be  below  than  above  the  average  market 
price.  In  many  places,  accordingly,  it  is  not 
much  above  one-half  of  this  price.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  this  cuftom  ftill 
continues  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  in  fome 
places  with  regard  to  cattle.  It  might  probably 
have  continued  to  take  place  too  with  regard  to 
jporn,  had  not  the  inllitation  of  the  pubUc  fiar$ 
put  an  end  to  it.  Thefe  are  annual  valuations, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  an  aiBze,  of  the 
average  price  of  all  the  di£ferent  forts  of  grain, 
aod  of  all  the  different  qualities  of  each,  accord^ 
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ing  to  the  adlual  market  price,  in  every  different  €  H  A  p. 
bounty*  This  inflitution  rendered  it  fufficiently  ^* 
fafe  for  the  tenant,  and  much  more  convenient 
^  for  tKe  landlord,  to  convert,  as  they  call  it,  the 
t?orn  rient^  ratibier  at  what  fhould  happen  to  be 
the  price  of  the  fiars  of  each  year,  than  at  any 
certain  fixed  price.  But  the  writers  who  have 
collected  the  prices  of  com  in  ancient  times^ 
feem  frequently  to  have  miflaken  what  is  called 
in  Scotland  the  converfion  price  for  the  a6tuai 
market  price*  Fleetwood  acknowledges,  upon 
one  occafion,  that  he  had  made  this  miftake^ 
'As  he  wrote  his  book,  however,  for  a  particul^ 
purpofe^  he  does  joot  think  proper  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  till  after  tfanfcribing  this  conr 
Verfion  price  fifteen  times*  The  price  ia  ?igh^ 
(hillings  the  quarter  of  wheat*  This  fiim  in 
.1423,  the  year  at  which  he  begins  with  it,  con* 
tained  the  fam^  quantity  of  filver  as  fixteea  fliil^ 
lings  of  our  pi^sfent  money*  But  in  156^,  th4 
year  at  which,  he  ends  with  it,  it  contained  no 
more  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  does  at  pre? 
€enU  .  '  ^ 

Secondly,  They  have  been  milled  by  the  ikh 
Venly  manner  in  which  fome  ancient  fi:atutes  of 
affize  had  been  fometimes  tranfcribed  by  lazjf 
<!(^iers ;  and  fometimes  perhaps  a6tually  com^ 
pofed  by  the  legiilature. 

The  ancient  ft^utes  of  affize  feem  to  have  bci 
gun  always  with  determining  what  ought  to  be 
jkhe  price  of  bread  and  ale  when  the  price  of 
fwh^at  and  bariey  were  at  the  lowed,  and  to  have 
proceeded  gradually  to  deteripine  what  it  ougltf 

;  to 
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B  o  o  K  to  be,  according  as  the  pricey  of  thofe  two  forts 
J^_  ^  of  grain  fliould  gradually  rife  above  this  loweft 
price.  But  the  tranfcribers  of  thofe  ftatutes  feem 
frequently  to  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  cc^y 
the  regulation  as  far  as  the  three  or  four  firfl  and 
loweft  prices  ;  faving  in  this  manner  their  own 
labour,  and  judging,  I  fuppofe,  that  this  was 
enough  to  Ihow  what  proportion  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all  higher  prices. 

Thus,  in  the  aflize  of  bread  and  ale  of  the  51ft 
of  Henry  III.,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated 
according  to  the  different  prices  of  wheat,  from 
one  Ihilling  to  twenty  {hillings  the  quarter  of 
the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  from  which  all  the  different  editions  of 
the  ftatutes,  preceding  that  of  Mr.  Ruffhead, 
were  printed,  the  copiers  had  nrever  tranfcribed 
this  regulation  beyond  the  price  of  twelve  fliil- 
lings.  Several  writers,  therefore,  being  mifled 
t)y  this  faulty  tranfcription,  very  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  middle  price,  or  fix  fhillings  the 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  (hillings  of  our 
prefent  money,  was  the  ordinary  or  average  price 
of  wheat  at  that  time. 

In  the  ftatute  of  Tumbrel  and  PiUory,  ena&ed 
nearly  about  the  fame  time,  the  price  of  ale  i« 
regulated  according  to  every  fixpence  rife  in  the 
price  of  barley,  from  two  fliillings  to  four  flril- 
lings  the  quarter.  That  four  fliillings,  however, 
was  not  confidered  as  the  higheft  price  to  which 
barley  might  frequently  rife  in  thofe  times,  and 
that  thefe  prices  were  only  given  as  an  example 
,#f  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in 

aU 
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nil  Other  prices^  whether  higher  or  lower,  we  may  chap. 
infer  from  the  laft  words  of  the  ftatute ;  **  et  fie  "• 
**  deinceps  crefcetur  vel  diminuetur  per  fex  de- 
**  narios/'  The  expreflfion  is  very  flovenly,  but 
the  meaning  is  plain  enough  j  **  That  the  price 
**  of  ale  is  in  this  manner  to  be  increafed  or  dU 
**  minilhed  according  to  every  fixpence  rife  or 
**  fall  in  the  price  of  barley.*'  In  the  compofi- 
tion  of  this  ftatute  the  legiflature  itfelf  (eems  to 
have  been  as  negligent  as  the  copiers  were  in  the 
tranfcription  of  the  other. 

In  an  ancient  manufcript  of  the  Regiam  Mai> 
jeftatem,  an  old  Scotch  law  book,  there  is  a 
ftatute  of  affize,  in  which  the  price  of  bread  is 
regulated  according  to  all  the  different  pric^  of 
wheat,  from  ten-pence  to  three  (hillings  the 
Scotch  boll,  equal  to  about  half  an  Engliih 
quarter.    Three  ihillings  Scotch,  at  the  time 
when  this  affize  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ena6led, 
were  equal  to  about  nine  fliillings  fterling  of 
our  prefent  money.    Mr.  Ruddiman  feems  *  to 
conclude  from  tliis,  that  three  ihillings  was  the 
higheft  price  to  which  wheat  ever  rofe  in  thofe 
times,  and  that  ten-pence,  a  fhilling,  or  at  moft 
two  fliillings,  were  the  ordinary  prices.     Upon 
confulting  the  manufcript,  however,  it  appears 
evidently  that  all  thefe  prices  are  only  fet  down 
as  examples  of  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be 
obferved  between  the  refpedHve  prices  of  wheat 
and  bread.    The  laft  words  of  the  ftatute  are, 
^*  reliqua  judicabis  fecimdum   prsefcripta  har 
*•  bendo  refpe£tum  ad  pretium  bladi."    **  You 

*  8«t  hit  prefact  tq  Aaderfon't  Diplomata  Scoim, 

3  "  fliall 
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BOOK**  fliall  judge  of  the  remaining  cafes  according 
J'_  .  *'  to  what  is  above  written,  having  a  relpeft  to 
'  the  price  of  corn.** 

^  Thirdly,  They  feem  to  have  been  mifled  to6 
by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat  was  fome* 
times  fold  in  very  ancient  times  j  and  to  have 
imagined,  that  as  its  loweft  price  was  then  much 
lowet  than  in  later  times,  its  ordinary  pric6 
mull  likewife  have  been  much  lower.  They 
might  have  found,  however,  that  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  its  highefl  price  was  fully  as  much  above^, 
as  its  loweft  price  was  below  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  knowil  in  later  times.  Thus,  in  1 270, 
Fleetwood  gives  Us  two  prices  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat.  The  one  is  four  pounds  fixteen  ihillingi 
of  the  money  of  thofe  times,  equal  to  fourteen 
pounds  eight  fliillings.of  that  of  the  jprefent ;  the 
other  is  fix  pounds  eight  ihillings,  equal  to  nine^ 
teen  pounds  four  fliillings  of  our  ppefent  moneys 
No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centuiy,  which  api. 
proaches  to  the  extravagance  of  thefe.  Hie 
price  of  com,  though  at  all  times  liable  to  varia- 
tion, varies  moft  in  thofe  turbulent  and  difl 
orderly  focieties,  in  which  the  interruption  of  all 
commerce  and  communication  hinders  the  plen- 
ty of  one  part  of  the  country  from  relieving  the 
icarcity  of  another.  In  the  diforderly  ftate  of 
England  under  the  Plantagenets,  who  governed 
it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  till  ta- 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
diftrift  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another  f^t  no 
great  diftaace,  by  having  its  crop  deftroyed 
.  either 
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either  by  fome  accident  of  the  ieafons,  or  by  Ae  CHAP, 
incurfion  of  fome  neighbouring  baron,  might  be  ,  ^* 
furring  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine ;  and  yet  if 
the  lands  of  fome  hoflile  lord  were  interpofbd 
between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to 
give  the  leaft  ailiflance  to  the  other.  Under  the 
vigorous  adminiilration  of  the  Tudors,  who  go- 
verned  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fif*- 
teenth,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  no  baron  was  powerful  enougli  to  dare 
to  diflurb  the  public  fecurity. 

The  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
kll  the  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been  collected 
by  Fleetwood  from  1202  to  1597,  both  inclufive, 
reduced  to  the  money  of  the  prefent  times,  and 
digefled  according  to  the  order  of  time,  into 
feven  divifions  of  twelve  years  each.  At  the 
end  of  each  divifion  too,  he  will  find  the  average 
price  of  the  twelve  years  of  which  it  confifts.  In 
that  long  period  of  time,  Fleetwood  has  been 
able  to  coUe^l  the  prices  of  no  more  than  eighty 
years,  fo  that  four  years  are  wanting  to  make  out 
the  laft  twelve  years.  I  have  added,  therefore, 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  the  prices  of 
1598,  1599,  1 600,  and  1 601.  It  is  the  only  ad- 
dition  which  I  have  made.  The  reader  will  fee, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  till 
afler  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
average  price  of  each  twelve  years  grows  gradu- 
ally lower  and  lower  j  and  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century  it  begins  to  rife  again. 
The  prices^  indeed,  which  Fleetwood  has  been 
able  to  collet,  feem,  to  have  been  thofe  chiefly 

roL.  I.  V  which 
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BOOK  which  were  remarkable  for  extraordinary  dear- 
^__^  nefe  or  cheapnefs ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  any 
very  certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  th^D. 
So  far,  however,  as  they  prove  any  thing  at  all, 
they  confirm  the  account  which  I  have  been  en* 
deavouriilg  to  give.  Fleetwood  himfelf,  however, 
ieems,  with  mod  other  writers,  to  have  believed, 
that  diiring  all  this  period  the  value  of  filver,  in 
confequence  of  its  increafing  abundance,  was 
continually  diminiihing.  The  prices  of  com 
which  he  himfelf  has  colle6led,  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion.  They  agree  perfe6lly 
with  that  of  Mr.  Dupr^  de  St.Maur,  and  with 
that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 
Biihop  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur 
are  the  two  authors  who  feem  to  have  coUefted, 
with  the  greateft  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  prices 
of  things  in  ancient  times.  It  is  fomewliat  curi- 
ous that,  though  their  opinions  are  fo  very  dif- 
ferent, their  fa£t8,fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  price 
of  com  at  leafl,  fhould  coincide  fo  very  exa^ly. 

It  is  not,  however,  fb  much  from  the  low  price 
of  com,  as  from  that  of  fome  other  parts  of  the 
rude-  produce  of  land,  that  the  moll  judicious 
writers  have  inferred  the  great  value  erf  filver 
in  thofe  very  ancient  times.  Corn,  it  has  been 
laid,  being  a  fort  of  manufe^lure,  was,  in  thofe 
rade  ages,  much  dearer  in  proportion  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  commodities  j  it  is  meant^ 
I  fuppofe,  than  the  greater  part  of  unmanufac* 
tured  commodities ;  fuch  as  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  That  in  thofe  times  of 
poverty  and  barbarifhi  thefe  were  proportion* 

ably 
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libly  mij^h  cheaper  tlian  com,  k  undoubtedly  C  lEt  A  F» 
true.  But  this  cheapnefi  waa  not  the  efife€t.  of  ,^^^ 
the  high  value  of  filver,  bttt  of  the  low  value  of 
thofe  commodities*  It  was  not  bec^ufe  filver 
would  in  fuch  times  purchafe  or  reprefeut  i 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  but  becaufe  fuch 
commodities  would  purchafe  or  reprefeut  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  thsm  in  times  of  more  opulence 
and  improvement*^  Silver  muft  certainly  be 
cheaper  in  Spanifh  America  than  in  Europe  j  in 
the  country  where  it  is  produced,  than  in  the 
country  to  which  it  is  brought  at  the  expence  of 
a  long  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  of  a 
freight  and  an  infurance.  One*and-twenty 
pence  hBifpenny  fterling,  however,  we  are  told 
by  UUoa,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  price  of  an  ox  chofen  from  a  herd  of 
tliree  or  four  hundred.  Sixteen  fhiUings  fterling, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Byron,  was  the  price  of  a 
good  horfe  in  the  capital  of  Chili.  In  a  country 
natiu'ally  fertile,  but  of  which  the  far  greater 
part  is  altogether  uncultivated,  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  as  they  can  be  acquired 
with  a  very  finall  quantity  of  labour,  fo  they  will 
purchafe  or  comnuutd  but  a  very  finall  quantity. 
The  low  money  price  for  which  they  may  be 
fold,  is  no  proof  that  the  real  value  of  filver  is 
there  very  hi^  but  that  the  real  value  of  t}K>fe 
commodities  ia  very  low. 

Labour,  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  and  ' 
liot  any  particular  commodity  or  fet  of  commo- 
dities, is  the  real  meafure  of  the  value  both  o^ 
filver  and  of  all  other  commodities. 

u  2  But 
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.  But  in  countries  almoft  wafte,  or  but  thinly 
inhabited,  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  as  they  are  the  ^ontaneous  produftions^  of 
nature,  fo  flie  frequently  produces  them  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants  requires.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things 
the  fupply  commonly  exceeds  the  demand.  In 
different  flates  of  fociety,  in  different  flages  of 
improvement,  therefore,  fuch  commodities  will 
reprefent,  or  be  equivalent  to,  very  different 
quantities  of  labour. 

In  every  ftate  of  fociety,  in  every  ftage  of  im* 
provement,  corn  is  the  produ6tion  of  human  in- 
duftry.  But  the. average  produce  of  every  fort 
of  induftry  is  always  fuited,  more  or  lefs  exaftly, 
to  the  average  confumption  ;  the  average  lupply 
to  the  average  demand.  In  every  different  flage 
of  improvement,  beiides,  the  raifing  of  equal 
quantities  of  corn  in  the  fame  foil  and  climate, 
will,  at  an  average,  require  nearly  equal  quan* 
tities  of  labour;  or  what  comes  to  the  feme 
thing,  the  price  of  nearly  equal  quantities ;  the 
continual  increafe  of  the  produftive  powers  <£ 
labour  in  an  improved  ftate  of  cultivation, 
being  more  or  lefs  counterbalanced  by  the  con- 
tinually increaiing  price  of  cattle,  the  principal 
inftruments  of  agriculture.  Upon  all  thefe'  ac- 
counts, therefore,  we  may  reft  affured,  that  equal 
quantities  of  corn  will,  in  every  ftate  of  fociety, 
in  every  flage  of  improvement,  more  nearly  re- 
prefent, or  be  equivalent  to,  equal  qtmotities  of 
labour,  than  equal  quantities  of  any  other  part  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land-  Com,  accordingly, 
3  it 
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it  has  already  been  obferved,  is,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  wealth  and  improvement,  a  more 
accurate  meafure  of  value  than  any  other  com- 
modity or  fet  of  commodities.  In  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent ftages,  therefore,  we  can  judge  better  of 
the  real  value  of  filver,  by  comparing  it  with 
corn,  than  by  comparing  it  with  any  other  com- 
modity, or  fet  of  commodities. 

Corn,  befides,  or  whatever  elfe  is  the  cora- 
^lon  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  people, 
conftitutes,  in  every  civilized  country,  the  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  tlie  labourer.    In 
confequence  of  the  extenfion  of  agriculture,  the 
land  of  every  country  produces  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and 
tile  labourer  every-where  lives  chiefly  upon  the 
wholefome  food  that  is  cheapeft  and  moft  abun- 
dant.    Butcher's  meat,  except  in  the  moft  thriv- 
ing countries,  or  where  labour  is  moft  highly 
I'ewarded,  makes  but  an  infignificant  part  of  his 
fubflftence ;  poultry  makes  a  ftill  fmaller  part  of 
it,  and  game  no  part  of  it.     In  France,  and  even 
iQ  Scotland,  where  labour  is  fomewhat  better 
rewarded  than  in  France,  the  labouring  poor  fel- 
dom  eat  butcher*s-meat,  except  upon  holidays, 
and  other  extraordinary  occafions.     The  money 
price  of  labour,  therefore,  depends  much  more 
upon  the  average  money  price  of  com,  the  fub- 
fiftence of  the  labourer,  than  upon  that  of  but- 
cher's meat,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land.    The  real  value  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver, therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which 
they  can.purchafe  or  command,  depends  much 
more  upon  the  quantity  of  com  which  they  can 

u  3  purchafe 
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BOOK  purchafe  or  command,  than  upon  that  of  but- 
'•       cheir's-meat,  or  any  other  part  of  the  rude  pro* 
duce  of  land,. 

Such  flight  obfervations,  however,  upon  the 
prices  either  of  com  or  of  other  commodities, 
would  not  probably  have  mifled  fo  many  inteUi* 
gent  authors,  had  they  not  been  influenced,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  the  popular  notion,  that  as  the 
quantity  of  filver  naturally  increafes  in  every 
country  with  the  increafe  of  wealth,  fo  its  value 
diminifhes  as  its  quantity  increafes.  This  notion, 
however,  feems  to  be  altogether  groundlefs. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  may  in-; 
creafe  in  any  country  from  two  different  caufes : 
either,  firft,  from  the  increafed  abundance  of  the 
mines  which  fiipply  it ;  or,  fecondly,  from  the 
increafed  wealth  of  the  people,  from  the  in* 
creafed  produce  of  their  annual  labour.  Thfe 
firft  of  thefe  caufes  is  no  doubt  neceflarily  con* 
ne6led  with'  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals ;  but  the  fecond  is  not. 

When  more  abundant  mines  afe  difqovered,  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  brought 
to  market,  and  the  quantity  of  the  neceflaries 
and  conyeiiiencies  of  life  for  which  they  muft  be 
exchanged  being  the  fame  a9  before,  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  metals  muft  be  exchanged  for  finder 
quantities  of  commodities.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  me* 
tals  in  any  pountry  axifes  from  the  increafed 
abundance  of  the  mines,  it  is  neceflarily  con^ 
ne&^d  with  fome  din^inutioi^  of  their  value. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  wealth  of  any 
poTOtry  incre^s,  whei;  tihe  annual  produce  of 
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its  labour  becomes  gradually  greater  and  greater,  chap* 
a  greater  quantity  of  coin  becomes  neceflary  in 
order  to  circulate  a  greHter  quantity  of  commo- 
dities :  and  the  people,  as  they  can  afford  it,  as 
tihey  have  more  commodities  to  give  for  it,  ^ill 
naturally  purchafe  a  greater  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  plate.  The  quantity  of  their  coin  will 
increafe  from  neceffity;  the  quantity  of  their 
plate  from  vanity  and  oftentation,  or  from  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  quantity  of  fine  ftatues,  pic- 
tures, and  of  every  other  luxury  and  curiofity,  is 
likely  to  increafe  among  them.  But  as  ft^tuaries 
and  painters  are  not  likely  to  be  worfe  rewarded 
in  times  of  wealth  and  profperity,  than  in  times 
of  poverty  and  depreflion,  fo  gold  and  filver  are 
not  likely  to  be  worfe  paid  for. 

The  price  of  gold  and  jfilver,  when  the  acci- 
dental difcovery  of  more  abundant  mines  does 
not  keep  it  down,  as  it  naturally  rifes  with  the 
wealth  of  every  country,  fo,  whatever  be  the  ft  ate 
of  the  mines,  it  is  at  all  times  naturally  higher 
in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  country.  Grold  and  fil- 
ver, like  all  other  commodities,  naturally  feek  the 
market  where  the  beft  price  is  given  for  them, 
and  the  beft  price  is  commonly  given  for  every 
thing  in  the  country  which  can  beft  aftbrd  it. 
Labour,  it  muft  be  remembered,  is  the  ultimate 
price  which  is  paid  for  every  thing,  and  in  coun- 
tries where  labour  is  equally  well  rewarded,  the 
money  price  of  labour  will  be  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer.  But 
gold  and  filver  will  naturally  exchange  for  a 
^eater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  in  a  rich  than  in  a 
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BOOK  poor  country,  in  a  country  whida  abounds  with 
}'_  ,  fubfiftence,  than  in  one  which  is  but  indififer- 
ently  fupplied  with  it.    If  the  two  countries  are 
at  a  great  dillance,  the  difference  may  be  very 
great ;  becaufe  though  tlie  metals  naturally  fly 
from  the  worfe  to  the  better  market,  yet  it  may 
be  difficult  to  tranfport  them  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  bring  their  price  nearly  to  a  level  in  both. 
If  the  countri^  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
imaller,  and  may  fometimes  be  fcarce  percep- 
tible;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  tranfportaticm 
will  be  eafy.     China  is  a  much  richer  country 
than  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  price  of  ilibfiilence  in  China  and  in 
Europe  is  very  great.     Rice  in  China  is  much 
cheaper  than  wheat  is  any-where  in  Europe. 
England  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Scot- 
land; but  the  difference  between  the  money-, 
price  of  com  in  thofe  two  countries  is  much 
finaller,  and  is  but  juft  perceptible.     In  propw- 
tion  to  the  quantity  or  meafure,  Scotch  com 
generally  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
Englifh ;  but  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  it  is 
certainly  fomewhat  dearer.     Scotland  receives 
.almoft  every  year  very  large  fupplies  from  £ng* 
land,  and  every  commodity  muft  commonly  be 
fomewhat  dearer  in  the  country  to  which  it  is 
brought  than  in  that  from  which  it  comes.    Eng- 
lilh  com,   therefore,  muft  be  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  and  yet  in  proportion  to 
its  quality,  or  to  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of 
the  flour  or  meal  which  can  be  made  irom  it,  it 
cannot  commonly  be  fold  high^  there  than  the 
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Scotch  com,  which  comes  to  market  in  compe-  CHAP, 
tition  with  it  i^-^ 

Thedifierence  between  the  money  price  of 
labour  in  China  and  in  Europe,  is  dill  greater 
than  that  between  the  money  price  of  fubfifU 
ence  ;  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  labour  is 
higher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving  flate, 
while  China  feems  to  be  ilanding  flill.  The 
money  price  of  labour  is  lower  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  lar 
bour  is  much  lower ;  Scotland,  though  advanc- 
ing to  greater  wealth,  advancing  much  more 
flowly  than  England.  The  frequency  of  emi* 
gration  from  Scotland,  and  the  rarity  of  it  from 
England,  fofficiently  prove  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  very  different  in  the  two  countries. 
The  proportion  between  the  real  recompence  of 
labpur  in  different  countries,  it  mufl  be  remem- 
bered, is  naturally  regulated,  not  by  their  a£tual 
wealth  or  poverty,. but  by  their  advancing,  fla- 
tionary,  or  declining  condition. 

Gold  and  filver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  the 
greateft  value  among  the  richeft,  fb  they  are  na- 
turally of  the  lead  value  among  the  pooreft  luu 
tions.  Among  favages,  the  pooreft  of  all  na- 
tions, they  are  of  fcarce  any  value. 

In  great  towns  com  is  always  dearer  than  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
the  effeft,  not  of  the  real  cheapnefs  of  filver,  but 
4>f  the  real  deame&  of  com.  It  does  not  coft 
Jefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  the  great  town  than 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country:;  but  it  cofts 
^  great  deal  more  to  bring  corn. 

In 
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In  fome  very  rich  and  commercial  countries, 
fuch  as  Holland  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  com 
is  dear  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  is  dear  in  great 
towns.  They  do  not  produce  enough  to  main- 
tain their  inhabitants.  They  arc  rich  in  the  in- 
duflry  and  (kill  of  their  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers J  in  every  fort  of  machinery  which  can 
£icilitate  and  abridge  labour ;  in  fhipping,  and 
in  all  the  other  inftruments  and  means  of  car- 
riage and  commerce :  but  they  are  poor  in  com, 
which,  as  it  mufl  be  brought  to  them  from  dis- 
tant countries,  mufl,  by  an  addition  to  its  price, 
pay  for  the  carriage  from  thofe  countries.  It 
does  not  coil  lefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  Am- 
fterdam  than  to  Dantzick ;  but  it  cofls  a  great 
deal  more  to  bring  corn.  The  real  cofl  of  filver 
muil  be  nearly  the  fame  in  both  places ;  but 
that  of  corn  muil  be  very  different.  Diminiih 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  or  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  remains  the  fame :  diminiih  their 
powfer  of  fupplying  themielves  from  diilant  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  price  of  com^  inflead  of  finking 
with  that  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  fil- 
ver, which  muil  necefTarily  accompany  this  de* 
clenfion  either  as  its  caufe  or  as  its  efiedt^  will 
rife  to  the  price  of  a  famine.  When  we  are  in 
want  of  nec^ilaries  we  mufl  part  with  all  fuper. 
fluities,  of  which  the  value,  as  it  rifes  in  times  of 
ppulence  and  proiperity,  fo  it  finks  in  times  of 
poverty  and  diilrefL  It  is  otherwife  with  nece£> 
paries.  Their  real  price,  the  quantity  of  labour 
Ifrhich  they  qm  purch^iG?  QV  comoi^pd,  rifes  in 
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times  of  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  finks  in  times  c  tt  A  P. 
of  opulence  and  pro%erity,  which  are  always      XL 
times  of  great  abundance  j  for  they  could  not 
otherwife  be  times  of  opulence  and  prolperity. 
Com  is  a  neceffary,  filver  is  only  a  fuperfluity. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
which,  during  the  period  between  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  and  that  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
arofe  from  the  increafe  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, it  could  have  no  tendency  to  diminifh 
their  value  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  If  thofe  who  have  col- 
le6led  the  prices  of  things  in  ancient  times, 
therefore,  had,  during  this  period,  no  reaibn  to 
infer  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  filver,  from 
any  obfervations  which  they  had  made  upon  the 
prices  either  of  com  or  of  other  commodities, 
they  had  fl;ill  lefe  reafon  to  infer  it  from  any  fup. 
pofed  increafe  of  wes^th  an4  improvement. 


SECOND   PERIOD. 

But  ho^  various  fbever  may  have  been  tha 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  progrefi 
of  tlie  value  of  filver  during  this  firft  period* 
they  are  unanimous  concerning  \t  during  th^ 
iecond* 

From  abcH^t  1570  to  about  1640,  during  ^ 
p^iod  of  abotit  feventy  years,  the  variation  ix^ 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of  filver  and 
^t  ot^Qom,  held  a  ^uite  opppfite  courfe.    SiU 
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BOOK  ver  funk  in  its  real  value,  or  would  exchange 
for  a  finaller  quantity  of  labour  than  before ; 
and  corn  rofe  in  its  nominal  price,  and  inftead  of 
being  commonly  fold  for  about  two  ounces  of 
filver  the  quarter,  or  about  ten  {hillings  of  our 
prefent  money,  came  to  be  fold  for  fix  and  eight 
ounces  of  filver  the  quarter,  or  about  thirty  and 
forty  fliillings  of  our  prefent  money* 

The  difcovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  Ame- 
rica,  feems  to  have  been  the  fole  caufe  of  this 
diminution  in  the  value  of  filver  in  proportion  to 
that  of  corn.     It  is  accounted  for  accordingly  in 
the  fame  manner  by  every  body ;  and  there  ne- 
ver  has  been  any  diipute  either  about  the  fafl:, 
or  about  the  caufe  of  it.    The  greater  part  of 
Europe  was,  during  this  period,  advancing  in 
induftry  and  improvement,  and  the  demand  for 
filver  muft  confequently  have  been  increafing. 
But  the  increafe  of  the  fupply  had,  it  feems,  fo 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  demand,  that  the  value 
of  that  metal  funk  confiderably.    The  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
does  not  feem  to  have   had  any  very  fenfible 
effe6t  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England  till 
after  1570;  though  even  the  mines  of  Potofi 
had  been  difcovered  more  than  twenty  years 
before. 

From  1595  to  1620,  both  inclufive,  tlie  ave* 
rage  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufiiels  of  the 
bell  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  appears  from 
the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  to  have  been 
al  1$.  6^^d.  From  which  fum,  neglecting 
th&  fraction,  and  deducting  a  m*nth,  or  4^,  7|d 
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the  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight  bufliels  comes  c  H  A  P. 
out  to  have  been  iL  i6s.  to^d.  And  from  this  ^  ^^ 
fum,  negleSing  likewife  the  fraftion^  and  de- 
ducing a  ninths  or  4^.  lid.^  for  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  beft  wheat  and  that  of 
the  middle  wheat,  the  price  of  the  middle  wheat 
comes  out  to  have  been  about  il.  12s.  8|£f.,  or 
about  fix  ounces  and  one-third  of  an  ounce  of 
filver. 

From  1621  to  1636,  both  inclufive,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  fame  meafure  of  the  beft  wheat 
at  the  fame  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  2/.  105. ;  from  which, 
making  the  like  dedu6lions  as  in  the  foregoing 
cafe,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight 
bufliels  of  middle  wheat  comes  out  to  have  been 
i/.  19^.  6d.j  or  about  feven  ounces  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  of  filver. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 

Between  1630  and  1640,  or  about  1636, 
the  effeft  of  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
America  in  reducing  the  value  of  filver,  appears 
to  have  been  completed,  and  the  value  of  that 
metal  feems  never  to  have  funk  lower  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  com  than  it  was  about  that  time. 
It  feems  to  have  rifen  fomewhat  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,  and  it  had  probably  begun 
to  do  fo  even  fome  time  before  the  end  of  the  laft. 

From  1637  to  1700,  both  inclufive,  being  the 
fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  laft  century,  the  ave- 
rage 
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BOOK  I'age  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufhels  of  the 
J'  bell  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  appears,  from  the 
fame  accounts,  to  have  been  2/.  11^.  04^.; 
which  is  only  i^.  o^d^  dearer  than  it  had  been 
during  the  fixteen  y6ars  before.  But  in  the 
courle  of  thefe  fixty-four  years  there  happened 
two  events  which  muft  have  produced  a  much 
greater  fcarcity  of  corn  than  what  the  courfe  of 
the  feafons  would  otherwife  have  occafioned,  and 
which,  therefore,  without  fuppofing  any  further 
reduftion  in  the  value  of  filver,  will  much  more 
than  account  for  this  very  fmall  enhancement  of 
price. 

The  firft  of  thefe  events  was  the  civil  war, 
which,  by  difcouraging  tillage  and  interrupting 
commerce,  muft  liave  raifed  the  price  of  com 
much  above  what  the  courfe  of  the  feafons 
would  otherwife  have  occafioned.  It  muft  have 
had  this  effe6l  more  or  lefs  at  all  the  different 
markets  in  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  at 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which 
require  to  be  fupplied  from  the  greateft  diftance« 
In  1648,  accordingly,  the  price  of  thebeft  wheat 
at  Windfor  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  4/.  5^.  and  in  1649  *^  ^^e 
been  4/*  the  quarter  of  nine  bufliels*  The  ex- 
jcefs  of  thofe  two  years  above  2/.  lo^*  (the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  fixteen  years  preceding  1637) 
is  3/.  5^. ;  which  divided  among  the  fixty-four 
laft  years  of  the  laft  century,  will  alone  very 
nearly  account  for  that  fmall  enhancement  of 
price  which  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  them« 
Thefe,  however,  though  the  higheft,  are  by  no 
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means  the  only  high  prices  which  feem  to  have  c  H  a  K 
been  occafioned  by  the  civil  wars*  ^* 

The  fecond  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn,  granted  in  1688.  The 
bounty,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  by 
encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  have  occafioned  a  greater  abundance,  and 
confequently  a  greater  cheapnefs  of  com  in  the 
home-market,  than  what  would  otherwife  have 
taken  place  there.  How  far  the  bounty  could 
produce  this  effeft  at  any  time,  I  fliall  examine 
hereafter  ;  I  fliall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
between  1688  and  1700,  it  had  not  time  to  pro- 
duce any  fuch  effeft.  During  this  fliort  period 
its  only  effeft  muft  have  been,  by  encouraging 
the  exportation  of  the  furplus  produce  of  every 
year,  and  thereby  hindering  the  abundance  of 
one  year  from  compenfating  the  fcarcity  of  an- 
other, to  raife  the  price  in  the  home-market. 
The  fcarcity  which  prevailed  in  England  from 
1693  ^  ^699,  both  inclufive,  though  no  doubt 
principally  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons, 
and,  therefore,  extending  through  a  confiderable 
part  of  Europe,  muft  have  been  fomewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  bounty.  In  1699,  accordingly, 
the  further  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited 
for  nine  months. 

There  was  a  third  event  which  occurred  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  period,  and  which,  though 
it  could  not  occaficm  any  fcarcity  of  corn,  nor, 
perhaps,  any  augmentation  in  the  real  quantity 
of  filver  which  w^s  ufually  paid  for  it,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  occafioned  fome  augmentation  in 
2  th^ 
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BOOK  the  nominal  fum.  This  event  was  the  great  de- 
t  _^  .  bafement  of  the  filver*  coin,  by  clipping  and 
wearing.  This  evil  had  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  had  gone  on  continually  increat 
ing  till  1695 ;  at  which  time,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  current  filver  coin  was, 
at  an  average,  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent* 
below  its  ftandard  value.  But  the  nominal  fum 
which  conftitutes  the  market-price  of  every  com- 
modity is  neceflarily  regulated,  not  fo  much  by 
the  quantity  of  filver,  which,  according  to  the 
ftandard,  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  as  by  that 
which,  it  is  found  by  experience,  a6luaJly  is  con- 
tained in  it.  This  nominal  fum,  therefore,  is 
neceflarily  higher  when  the  coin  is  much  debafed 
by  clipping  and  wearing,  than  when  near  to  its 
ftandard  value. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  the  filver 
coin  has  not  at  any  time  been  more  below  its 
ftandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent.  But  though 
very  much  defaced,  its  value  has  been  kept  up 
by  that  of  the  gold  coin  for  which  it  is  ex- 
changed. For  though  before  the  late  re-coinage, 
the  gold  coin  was  a  good  deal  defaced  too,  it 
was  lefe  fo  than  the  filver.  In  1695,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  value  of  the  filver  coin  was  not  kept  up 
by  the  gold  coin  ;  a  guinea  then  commonly  ex* 
changing  for  thirty  fliillings  of  the  worn  and  dipt 
filver.  Before  the  late  re-coinage  of  the  gold, 
the  price  of  filver  bullion  was  feldom  higher  than 
five  fliillings  and  feven-pence  an  ounce,  which  is 
but  five-pence  above  the  mint  price.  But  in  1 695, 
the  common  price  of  filver  bullion  was  fix  fliil- 
lings 
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Hngs  and  five-pence  an  ounce*,  which  is  fifteen-  chap. 
pence  above  the  mint  price.  Even  before  the  ^^ 
late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin, 
gold  and  filver  together,  when  compared  with 
filver  bullion,  was  not  fuppofed  to  be  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  below  its  (landard  value.  In 
1695,  ^°  ^^^  contrary,  it  had  been  fuppofed  to 
be  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  that 
value.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, that  is,  immediately  after  the  great  re- 
coinage  in  King  William's  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  filver  coin  mufl:  have  been  ftill 
nearer  to  its  ftandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  too  there  has 
been  no  great  public  calamity,  fuch  as  the  civil 
war,  which  could  either  dilcourage  tillage,  or  in- 
terrupt the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 
And  though  the  bounty  which  has  taken  place 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  mull 
always  raife  the  price  of  com  fomewhat  higher 
than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  a6tual  flate  of 
tillage ;  yet  as,  in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the 
bounty  has  had  fuU  time  to  produce  all  the  good 
effects  commonly  imputed  to  it,  to  encourage 
tillage,  and  thereby  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
com  in  the  home  market,  it  may,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  fyflem  which  I  fhall  explain  and  ex- 
amine hereafter,  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  {bme« 
thing  to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the 
one  way,  as  well  as  to  i^fe  it  the  other.  It  if 
by  many  people  fuppofbd  to  have  done  more. 

*  Lowndet'*  Eflay  on  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  68. 
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F  o  6  K  In  the  fixty-four  yeatfS  of  the  ftf dent  ^eiaXOff 
accofdiHgfy,  the  average  price  of  tih*  q«Wef 
of  nine  bufhels  of  the  beil  whetit  at  W^dfetf 
market,  appea^s^  by  the  a<5<i0iHiM  ^  Bmvi  CMU 
lege,  to  have  been  */•  o^*  6'j4^9  which  itf 
about  ten  (hillings  and  fixpence,  of  more  thart 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  had 
been  during  the  fis^ty^four  laft  yedrs  c^  the  IdM 
etstttury ;  and  about  nine  fliillingsf  and  (ixpenctf 
cheapen  than  it  had  been  during  the  fixteeil 
years  preceding  1636,  when  the  difcovery  of  the 
abundant  mines  of  America  may  be  ftippofed  to 
have  produced  its  full  effefil ;  and  about  oM 
fliilling  cheaper  than  it  had  been  iii  the  twefltj* 
fix  years  preceding  1620,  before  that  dilbovery 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  its^  full 
efieft.  According  to  this  account,  the  average 
price  of  middle  wheat,  during  thefe  6tty4bnt 
firft  years  of  the  prefent  century,  comes  out  to 
have  been  about  thirty-two  Ihiflings  the  quartet 
of  eight  bufliels. 

Tlie  value  of  filv6r,  therrforei  feems  i6  hat* 
rifen  fomewhat  in  ptopatiion  to  that  of  cttrti 
during  th6  eourfe  of  the  prefent  century,  and  it 
had  probably  begun  to  do  fo  even  fom^e  tiitoe  be^ 
fbre  the  end  of  the  laft. 

'  Iii  1687,  t^  price  of  the  quartefr  of  nine 
biifltels  of  the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market  W» 
I?,  ss.  2d.  the  loweft  price  ^  which  it  had  ever 
been  from  1 595^ 

In' 1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a  man  fomoua 
for  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  efti- 
mated  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  years  of 
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MOifcifiitepieaty  te  be  to  <!he  ^dM^er  3^.  6d.  th^e  c  fit  a  ft 
boAtdl^  ef  eight^and-^tneenty  AilKiigd  the  quar-  ^* 
t€r.  The  grower's  price  I  underfland  to  be  the 
ftme  with  what  isfmAetimed  ealied  the  e<>ntra6i 
price,  CM"  the  price  at  which  a  farmer  C(mtra6ls 
fiir  a  certain  Bomber  of  years  to  d^^ver  a  certain 
quantity  of  com  to  a  dealer*  As  a  contraS;  of 
this  kind  feves  the  farmer  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  marketing,  the  contraft  price  is  gene- 
rafly  lower  than  wbat  is  fhppofed  to  be  the  ave- 
rage^  market  price.  Mr.  King  had  judged  eighth 
and-twenty  Ihilling*  the  quarter  to  be  at  that 
time  the  ordinary  contra€t  price  in  years  of  mo* 
derate  plenty.  Before  the  fcarcity  occafioned 
by  tiie  late  extraordinary  courfe  cf  bad  feafons, 
it  was,  I  have  been  affbt ed,  the  ordinary  con- 
traft  price  in  all  common  years. 

In  1 6^8  was  granted  the  parliamentary  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  com.  The  country 
^enttemen,  who  then  compofed  a  ftiU  greater 
prroportion  of  the  legiflature  than  they  do  at  pre- 
fent,  had  ftit  that  the  money  price  of  com  was 
falling.  The  bounty  was  an  expedient  to  raift 
k  artificially  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  had 
frequently  be^n  fold  in  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
smdlL  It  was  to  take  place,  therefore,  till 
w^eat  was  £0  high  as  forty-eight  ftillings  the 
qtrartef  j  that  is  twenty  fhiffings,  or  4ths  dearer 
^an  Mr.  King  had  in  that  very  year  eftimated 
the  grower's  price  to  be  in  times  of  moderate 
l^enty.  If  his  calculations  deftrve  any  part  of 
the  reputation  which  they  have  obtained  very 
tmiverfally,  eight-and-fbrty  fhiHings  the  quartet 
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BOOK  was  a  price  which^  without  fotne  fuch  expedient^ 
^J^^^  as  the  bounty,  could  not  at  that  time  be  expert- 
"  ed,  except  in  years  of  extraordinary  fcarcity. 
But  the  government  of  King  William  was  not 
then  fully  fettled..  It  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
fufe  any  thing  to  the  country  gentlemen,  from 
whom  it  was  at  that  very  time  foliciting  the  firft 
eilablifliment  of  the  annual  land-tax. 

The  value  of  filver,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  had  probably  rifen  fomewhat  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft  century ;  and  it  feems  to 
have  continued  to  do  fo  during  the  courfe  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefent;  though  the  neceffary 
^  operation  of  the  bounty  muft  have  hindered  that 

rife  from  being  fo  fenfible  as  it  otherwife  would 
have  been  in  the  adtual  date  of  tillage. 

In  plentiful  years  the  bounty,  by  occalioning 
an  extraordinary  exportation,  neceflarily  raifes 
the  price  of  com  above  what  it  otherwife  would 
be  in  thofe  years.  To  encourage  tillage,  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  com  even  in  the  moft 
plentiful  years,  was  the  avowed  end  of  the  infti- 
tution. 

In  years  of  great  fcarcity,  indeed,  the  bounty 
has  generally  been  fulpended.  It  mud,  however, 
have  had  fome  effect  upon  the  prices  of  many  of 
thofe  years.  By  the  extraordinary  exportation 
which  it  occaiions  in  years  of  plenty,  it  muil 
frequently  hinder  the  plenty  of  on^  year  from 
compenfating  the  fcarcity  of  another. 

Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  of  fcar- 
city, therefore,  the  bounty  raifes  the  price  of 
com  above  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the 

a6tual 
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eiftual  ftate  of  tillage.  If,  during  the  fixty-four  chap. 
firft  years  of  the  prefent  century,  therefore,  the  ^• 
average  price  has  been  lower  than  during  the 
fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  laft  century,  it  muft, 
in  the  fame  ilate  of  tillage,  have  been  much 
more  fo,  had  it  not  been  for  this  operation  of 
the  bounty. 

But  without  the  bounty,  it  may  be  faid,  the 
ftate  of  tillage  would  not  have  been  the  lame. 
What  may  have  been  the  effefts  of  this  inftitu« 
tion  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  particularly  of  boimties.  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve  at  prefent,  that  this  fife  in  the  value  of 
filver,  in  proportion  to  that  of  com,  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  England.  It  has  been  obferved 
to  have  taken  place  in  France*  during  the  lame 
period,  and  nearly  in  the  lame  proportion  too, 
by  three  very  fiuthful^  diligept,  and  laborious 
coUefitors  of  the  prices  of  com,  Mr.  Dupr^  de 
St.  Maur,  Mr.  Meflance,  and  the  author  of  the 
Effay  on  the  Police  of  Grain.  But  in  France, 
till  1764,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  by  law 
prohibited ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fup- 
pofCj  that  nearly  the  fame  diminution  of  price 
•which  took  place  in  one  country,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  prohibition,  Ihould  in  another  be  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to 
exportation. 

It  would  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  confider 

this  variation  in  the  average  money  price  of  com 

as  the  efFeft  rather  of  fome  gradual  rife  in  the 

real  value  of  filver  in  the  European  market, 

X  3  than 
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Ji  QOK  ttoii  rfanyfftUia  the  wal  average  Vjalue  of  com. 

^       Ctxrp^  it  iias  already  been  ob&rved,  is  Hi;  diftent 

periads  of  tisie  a  more  xiccurate  meafiire  of  value 

Aam  either  filver,  or  ]»rhaps  acy  other  common 

dity.   When,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  abundant 

mines  of  America,  com  rofe  to  three  and  four 

times  its  former  money  price,  this  change  was 

oaiverlally  afcribed,  not  to  any  rife  in  the  real 

value  of  com,  but  to  a  fall  in  the  real  value  of 

filver.    If  during  the  fixty-four  firfl  years  of  the 

pre&nt  rentury,  therefore^  the  average  money 

pfice  of  com  has  fallen  fomewhat  below  what  it 

had  been  during  the  greater-  part  of  the  lait  een* 

tary,  we  ihould  in  the  £ime  manner  impute  this 

change,  not  to  any  fall  in  the  real  value  of  cora^ 

l>utix)  fi>me  riie  an  the  Teal  value  of  filver  in  the 

£uropean  market. 

The  high  price  of  com  during  liiefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  paft,  indeed^  has  bccafioned  a  fu£> 
fidan  dmt  lihe  real  value  of  filver  ftill  continues 
to  fall  in  the  European  market.    This  high  print 
of  corn,  iiowever,  feems  evidently  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  •extraordinary  unfavouiableneft 
of  the  feafons,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regards 
ftd,  not  as  a  permanent,  but  as  a  tranfitory  and 
occafional  event.    Tlie  feafons  for  liiefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  paft  have  been  unfavourable  throt^ 
the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  difbrdos 
of  Poland  have  very  much  incre^ed  the  icarcitj 
;u  all  thoie  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  uiM 
to  be  fiipplied  from  that  market.     So  long  Ji 
courfe  of  had  feafons,  though  not  a  very  comnofi 
event,  is  byno  means  a  fingular  one}  and wfaoever 

has 
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has^i^iur^d  nmch  into  the  hifliwyof  the  prices  cua9. 
i(if  .cpra  in  &Ta^T  irnw^  will  be  at  ao  lofs  to  re-  .  ^ 
coUed  &veral  otb^  exw^ks  of  the  l(ame  ]dad. 
T«ji  years  of  ^ctrft^rdioary  fcarcity^  hefides,  Jute 
luH;  more  woDderfol  iimn  i&i  years  of  extraordi- 
aary  pl^ity.  l^e  low  price  iof  com  from  1741 
to  1750,  both  ioekifive^  may  very  wdi  be  fet  xe 
oppofition  to  its  high  price  duxing  iheie  laft 
^^  or  ten  years.  Frisun  174J  to  1750,  ihe 
average  price  of  tlpie  ^quarter  of  nine  budbels  c£ 
tibe  beft  wheat  at  Wixid&r  laaxicet,  it  appears 
^om  the  accpunte  of  Eton  Ccdlege,  was  obly 
iL  i^.  944.9  whicb  is  jiearly>6^.  3^;.  below  thi^ 
a;verage  price  of  the  fi^ty-^four  firft  years  of  the 
jurefinijt  century.  The  average  price  c£  die 
if^iaiter  of  eight  biAeb  of  middle  wheat,  comes 
fi^  acc^ri^il^  ie  this  account,  to  have  beeasiy 
during  tjiefe  tm  yesinr,  01%  iL  6^.  %d. 

Between  tjAi  Jiad  0750,  htywever,  the  bounty 
f»uft  have  bindwed  ^the  price  of  com  from  falJU 
jng  Sd  Ji>w  in  dbe  home  macket  as  it  naturally 
m^^  km^  4oAe*  During  i:he£e  ten  years  the 
.^p^aQitiiy<ejf.9]i  forts  ef  grain  exported^  it  s^peaiw 
jErom  the  ^uftomrhouie  boodcs,  amounted  to  ne 
}gi&  ithap  c^^t  fiftSli^m  twenty-nine  thoiriand  one 
liimdred  W^  6&y-&K  quart^^  o&e  buflieL  The 
bwnty  foiA  fer  tthis  amounted  to  1^514,962! 
^7ff  *itf*  J'O  «749  ajccordin^y,  Mr.  Pelhanv 
#t  tk^  time  prime  minifter^  oblmTed  to  tiae 
fi^xjS^  pf  Opmmo^s,/  ^ia/t  for  the  three  years 
IvreMdiqg^  a  very  eKtraordinary  fum  had  beev 
paid  as  bounty  for  the  exportation  >of  com. 
X  4  He 
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BOOK  He  had  good  reafon  to  make  ihh  obfervation, 
^  and  in  the  following  year  he  might  havB  had  fUH 
better.  In  that  fingle  year  the  bounty  paid 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  324,176/.  lo^.  6d.* 
It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve  how  much  this 
forced  exportation  mufl  have  raifed  the  price  of 
com  above  what  it  otherwife  would  have  been  in 
the  home  market. 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  this 
chapter  the  reader  will  find  the  particular  ac- 
count of  thofe  ten  years  feparated  from  the  reft* 
He  will  find  there  too  the  particular  account  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  of  which  the  average  is 
likewife  below,  though  not  fo  much  below,  the 
general  average  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
century.  The  year  1 740,  however^  was  a  year  of 
jcxtraordinary  fcarcity.  Thefe  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1750,  may  very  well  be  fet  in  oppofition 
to  the  twenty  precedhig  1770.  As  the  former 
were  a  good  deal  below  the  general  average  of 
the  century,  notwithftanding  the  intervention 
of  one  or  two  dear  years  *,  fo  the  latter  have  been 
a  good  deal  above  it,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
tervention of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1759, 
for  example.  If  the  former  have  not  been  as 
much  below  the  general  average,  as  the  latter 
have  been  above  it,  we  ought  probably  to  im- 
pute it  to  the  bounty.  The  change  has  evidently 
been  too  fudden  to  be  afcribed  to  any  change  in 
the  value  of  filver,  which  is  always  flow  and 
gradual.    The  fuddenneis  of  the  eife^  can  be 

*  Sec  Tnu5U  on  the  Com  Trade;  Traa  3d* 

accounted 
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iU^countedfoT  only  by  a  caufe  which  can  operate  chap. 
fuddenly^the  accidental  variation  of  the  feafbns.  ._    *  j. 

The  money  price  of  labour.in  Great  Britain 
has,  indeed,  rifen  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
X5entin*y.    This,  however,  feems  to  be  the  efFe6l, 
not  fo  much  of  any  diminution  in   the  value  of 
filver  in  the  European  market,  as  of  an  increafe 
in  the  demand  for  labour  in  Great  Britain,  arifing 
from  the  great,  and  almoil  univerfal  proljperity 
of  the  country.     In  France,  a  country  not  alto- 
gether fo  profperous,  the  money  price  of  labour 
has,  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  been  ob- 
served to  fink  gradually  with  the  average  money 
price  of  com.     Both  in  the  laft  century  and  in 
the  prefent,  the  day  wages  of  common  labour  are 
-there  faid  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  average  price  of  the 
feptier  of  wheat,  a  meafure  which  contains  a 
little  more  than  four  Winchefter  bufhelsi    In 
Great  Britain  the  real  recompence  of  labour,  it 
lias  already  been  ihown,  the  real  quantities  of 
the  necefiaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  which 
are  given  to  the  labourer,  has  increafed  confi- 
derably  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury.     The  rtfe  in  its  money  price  feems  to 
have  been  the  effe6i,  not  of  any  diminution  of 
the  vahie  of  filver  in  the  general  market  of 
Europe,  but  of  a  rife  in  the  real  price  of  labour 
in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Britain,  owing 
to  the  peculiarly  happy  circumftances  of  the 
country. 

For  feme  time  after  the  firft  difeovery  of 
America,  filver  would  continue  to  fell  at  its 

former. 
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.BOOK  foamBt^  or  not  much  b^low  its  fimner  pnot. 
3  ^  The  profits  <rf  mimi^  wmdd  for  £ome  ttime  be 
very  great,  and.fDucb  above  their  natural  fate* 
Th^  who  imported  that  metal  into  Europe, 
however^  would  iooa  find  that  the  whole  anBnal 
ifliport^tiofi  could  not  be  diipofed  ef  at  this 
iagh  prioe«  Silv^  wcmld  gradually  exchange 
^  .a  liVksJkr  and  a  finaller  quantity  of  goods. 
Its  price  ^wmUd  fink  gradually  lower  and  lower^ 
tiU  it  &11  to  its  Qjatural  prke ;  jot  to  wimt  w«s 
Juft  ifiifficient  to  pay^  according  to  their  natui^ 
xates^  ^e  wage^  of  tjbe  hhour^  the  profits  of  die 
Aock,  and  th^  rent  of  the  land,  which  muft  be 
paid  m  <»rder  to  bring  it  from  the  mine  to  the 
naikeL  In  the  greater  part  of  (J^e^laoerevaM 
of  Peru^  the  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain,  amounting 
to  a  tenth  of  the  grofs  produce,  eats  iq>,  it  has 
fdiseady  been  observed,  the  wbdLe  «ent  of  the 
land.  7%is  tax  was  originally  a  half;  it  iboa 
afterwards  fell  to  a  third,  then  tea  fifth,  and  at 
laft  to  e  tmihf  ^t  wfaidi  cate  it  iUll  ooMtiniiei, 
Jn  the  greates*  part  of  the  iSiver  mines  of  Peni^ 
ibis,  it  leems,  is  ati  that  remains,  after  replaciqg 
the  ftock  of  tlbe  undertaker  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  its  oifdinary  profits ;  and  it  fcpms 
to  be  nniyerilally  acknowledged  that  thefe  profits, 
which  Wisre  once  very  high,  are  now  as  low  as 
they  C9»  wiell  be,  conMently  with  carrjimg^eii 
their  «vork& 

l%e  ta^  of  the  King  of  iSpain  wascedeced  to  a 
fifth  part  of  the  regiftered  filver  in  1504*,  eaa* 
^  Sdorsaao^  v4l.  £• 

^  and- 
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and-fiMTtj  jeax%  before  1545,  the  date  of  the  dif-  C  H  A  & 
covery  of  the  mines  of  Potoi.  In  tiie  courfe  of  ,  j^ 
ninety  years,  or  before  1636,  4:hefe  mines,  the 
moft  fertile  in  all  America,  had  time  fiiffieieiit 
to  produce  their  full  ef&gfc,  or  to  reduce  tiie 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market  as  km  at 
it  could  well  fall,  while  it  continued  to  pay  thtf 
tax  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Ninety  years  is  time 
iufSdent  to  reduce  any  commodity,  of  whidi 
there  is  no  monopoly,  to  its  nabiral  price,  or  ta 
the  loweft  {Mice  at  which,  while  it  pays  a  parti-> 
cular  tax,  it  can  continue  to  be  ibldfor  any  con^ 
fiderable  time  together* 

l^e  price  of  iiiver  in  Ibe  European  market 
tnight  perhaps  have  &Ilen  ftill  h^er,  and  it 
mi^  have  become  neceflary  either  to  xeduoe 
the  tax  upon  it,  not  only  to  one-tenth,  as  in  1 735^ 
but  to  one-twaitieth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
Aipcm  gold,  or  to  give  up  working  the  greater 
part  of  die  American  mines  which  are  mmt 
wrought.  The  gradual  increa&  of  the  dettand 
^r  filver,  or  the  gradual  enlaigement  of  the 
ttaitet  for  the  produce  of  the  Blver  mines  of 
America,  is  probably  the  caufe  which  lias  pre- 
■vented  tiiis  from  happening,  and  which  has  not 
only  k«pt  up  the  vidue  of  filver  in  the  European 
tnarket j  but  has  perfiaps  even  raiied  it  ibme- 
what  higher  <%an  it  was  about  the  mid^  of  the 
laft  century. 

^Since  the  firft  dSfcovery  of  America,  the 
«afket  %)r  the  produced  ito  £lver  miaes  has 
-been  growing  gradually  mor^  and  more  extea- 
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BOOK      Firft,  The  market  of  Europe  has  become  gra* 
_^_  .  dually  more   and  more   extenfive.    Since  the 
difcovery  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  much  improved.     England,  Hol- 
land, France    and    Germany;   even  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Ruflia,have  ail  advanced  confide- 
rably,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  manufaftures. 
Italy  feems  not  to  have  gone  backwards.     The 
fall  of  Italy  preceded  tlie  conqueft  of  Peru.  Since 
that  time  it  feems  rather  to  have  recovered  a  lit- 
de.    Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  are  fuppofed 
to  have  gone  backwards.    Portugal,  however,  is 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  Europe,  and  the  declen- 
iion  of  Spain  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great  as  is  com- 
monly imagined.     In  the  beginning  of  the  Hn* 
teenth  century,  Spain  was  a  very  poor  countrj^, 
even  in  comparifon  with  France,  which  has  been 
fo  much  improved  fince  that  time.     It  was  the 
welKknown  remark  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  had  travelled  fo  frequently  through  both 
xsoimtries,  that  every  thing  abounded  in  France, 
but  that  every  thing  was  wanting  in  Spain.  The 
increafing  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
&6tures  of  Europe  mud  neceffarily  have  required 
a  gradual  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver  coin 
lo  circulate  it ;  and  the  increafing  number  erf 
wealthy  individuals  muft.  have  required  the  like 
increafe  in  the  quantity  of  their  plate  and  other 
ornaments  of  filver. 

Secondly,  America  is  itfelf  a  new  market  for 
the  produce  of  its  oMm  filver  mines ;  and  as  its 
advances  in  agriculture,  induftry,  and  popula- 
tion, are  much  more  rapid  than  thofe  of  the  paoft 
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thriving  countries  in  Europe,  its  demand  muft  C  H  AP# 
increafe  much  more  rapidly.    The  Englifh  coi? 
loniesare  altogether  a  new  market,  which  partly 
for  coin  and  partly  for  plate,  requires  a  conti* 
nually  augmenting  fupply  of  filver  through  a 
great  continent  where  there  never  was  any  de- 
mand  before.  The  greater  part  too  of  the  Spanilh 
and  Portuguefe  colonies   are   altogether  new 
markets.   New  Granada,  the  Yucatan,    Para« 
guay,  and  the  Brazils  werp,  before  difcovered  by 
the  Europeans,  inhabited  by  lavage  nations,  who 
had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture.  A  confiderable 
degree  of  both  has  now  been  introduced  into  all 
of  them.    Even  Mexico  and  Peru,  though  they 
cannot  be  confideredas  altogether  new  markets, 
are  certainly  much  more  extenfive  ones  thaa 
they  ever  were  before.     After  all  the  wonderful 
tales  which  have  been   publiflied    concerning 
the  fplendid  ftate  of  thofe  countries,  in  ancient 
times,  whoever  reads,  with  any  degree  of  fober 
judgment,  the  hiftory  of  their  firft  difcovery  and 
oonqu^ft,  will  evidently  difcern  that,  in  arts, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,    their  inhabitants 
were  much  more  ignorant  than  the  Tartars  of 
the  Ukraine  are  at  prefent.    Even  the  Peru- 
vians, the  more  civilized  nation   of  the  two„ 
though  they  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  as  orna- 
ments, had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind.   Their 
whole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and 
there  was  accordingly  fcarce   any  diviiion  of 
labour  among  them.     Thofe  who  cultivated  the 
groimd  were  obliged  to  build  their  own  houies, 
to  make  their  own  houlhold  furniture,  their  own 
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B CO  S dUfdiCBi  ihoesy  and  ioftnuiieiitai a£  a^cidtarcu 
The  few  artificers  among  tliwni  are  find  td  have 
been  aU  mamtaified  by  the  favereign^  the  n«pUef^ 
aod  the  prieftS)  and  were  probably  tbeir  iervants 
w  flaves.  AU  the  aneient  arta  of  Mexico  aadi 
P^ni  have  never  fumi&ed  one  fingle  maniiiac< 
turetoEurope*  The  Spanifli  armies,  thooghtlMrf 
fcarce  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  men^  and  £re«^ 
quently  did  not  amoimt  to  half  that  number, 
found  almoft  every-where  great  difficulty  in  pro« 
<mring  iUbfiftence.  The  famines  which  they  aare 
^d  to  have  occafioned  almoft  wherever  tbey 
weitt,  in  couRtrie^  too,  which  at  the  fame  timer 
are  reprefented  as  very  populous  and  well  culti-^ 
vated)  Efficiently  demonftrate  that  the  ilory  ot 
tins  populoufnefs  and  high  cultivation  is  in  ai 
great  meafure  fabulous*  The  Spanifh  colonies  a^e 
under  a  government  in  many  refpe€i9  lels  fk* 
vourable  to  agriculture,  improvement,  andpo^ 
pulation,  than  that  of  the  Englifhcolonies;  They 
hem^  however,  to  be  advancing  in  dt  thefe  ffloeh 
Btfore  rapidly  tban^  any  country  in  Eur ope^  In  9 
fertile  ^(  and  happy  cfimate,  the  great  abun* 
dance  and  cheapnefi  of  land,  a  circumftance 
common  to  all  new  colonies,  is,  k  feems,  lb  greaCi 
an  advantage,  as  to  compensate  many  defeats 
in  civil  government.  Frezier,  who  vifited  Pem 
in  17 13,  reprefents  Lima  as  containing  between 
twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  thou&nd  inha^ 
bitants.  UUoa,  who  refided  in  the  feme 
country  between  15^40  and  1746,  reprefents  it 
as  containing  more  than  fifty  thoufend.  The 
difference  in  their  accounts  of  the  popuknit 
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Peru  i»  rtearly  the  fitiie ;  and  as  there  feems  to  ,_fL 
be  no  riafon  ta  dotibt  of  the  good  nrfbrmation  <tf 
eftJtef,  k  stiftrksan  mcredfe  which  is  fcarce  iirfe- 
fiortatbait  of  tbeEngHfh  colonies.  America, 
therefore,  id  anew  market  for  the  produce  of  itd 
dWii  filver  ihine^,  of  which  the  demand  muft  in- 
eredcf  mnch  more  rapidly  tifian  that  of  the  moll 
thriving  country  in  Europe. 

ThircBy,  The  Eaft  Indies  is  another  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  filver  mines  of  America^  and 
k  utoiket  which,  from  the  time  cf  the  firft  (jbfco- 
tery  of  thofe  mines,  has  been  continually  taking 
off  a  greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of  filver. 
9mce  that  time,  the  direft  tnde  between  Ame- 
rica and  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  is  carried  on  by 
meaoi  of  the  Acapulco  fhips,  has  been  conti- 
iiually  augmenting,  and  the  indire^  intercourfe^ 
by  the  way  of  Europe  haa  been  augmenting  in 
d  ftiH  greater  proportion.  During  the  fixteenth 
fcentiury,  the  Portuguefe  were  the  only  Euro* 
pean  nation  who  carried  on  any  regular  trad^ 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  laft  years  of  that  cen- 
tury the  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon  this  mo- 
inopofy,  and  in  a  few  years  expelled  them  from 
their  principal  fettlementd  in  India.  During  th6 
greater  part  of  the  laft  century  thofe  two  nations 
divided  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  Eaft 
India  trade  between  them ;  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  continually  augmenting  in  a  ftill  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  Portuguefe  declined. 
The  EngUih  and  French  carried  on  fome  trade 
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BOOK  with  India  in  the  laft  century,  but  it  has  been 
^       greatly  augmented  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent. 
The  £a(l  India  trade  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
began  in  the  courfe  of  the   prefent  century* 
Even  the  Mufcovites  now  trade  regularly  with 
China  by  a  fort  of  caravans  which  go  over  land 
through  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  Pekin.  The  Eaft 
India  trade  of  all  thefe  nations,  if  we  except  that 
of  the  French,  which  the  laft  war  had  well  nigh 
annihilated,   has   been  almoft  continually  aug- 
menting.   The  increafing  confumption  of  Eaft 
India  goods  in  Europe  is,  it  feems,  fo  great,  as  to 
afford  a  gradual  increafe  of  employment  to  them 
all.    Tea,  for  example,  was  a  drug  very  little 
ufedin  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. At  prefent  the  value  of  the  tea  annually 
imported  by  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company, 
for  the  ufe  of  their  own  countrymen,  amounts 
to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  a  year  5  and 
even  this  is  not  enough ;  a  great  deal  more  be^ 
ing  conftantly  fmuggled  into  the  country  from 
the   ports   of  Holland,   from   Gottenburg  in 
Sweden,  and  from  the  coaft  of  France  too,  as 
long  as  the  French  Eaft  India  Company  was  in 
profperity*    The  confumption  of  the  porcelain 
of  China,  oftheQwceries  of  the,  Moluccas,  of  the 
piece  goods  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  innumerable 
other  articles,  has  increafed  very  nearly  in  a 
like  proportion.  The  tonnage  accordingly  of  all 
the  European  Ihipping  employed  in  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  at  any  one  time  during  the  laft 
century,  was  not,  perhaps,  much  greater  than 
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Aat  of  the  Englilh  EaR  India  Company  before  chap. 
the  late  redudtion  of  their  fhipping. 

But  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  in  China 
and  Indoilan,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
when  the  Europeans  firft  began  to  trade  to  thofe 
countries,  was  much  higher  than  in  Europe; 
l^nd  it  ilill  continues  to  be  fo.  In  rice  countries, 
which  generally  yield  two,  fometimes  tliree  crops 
in  the  year,  each  of  them  more  plentiful  than  any 
common  crop  of  com,  the  abundance  of  food 
mud  be  much  greater  than  in  any  com  country 
of  equal  extent.  Such  countries  are  accord- 
ingly much  more  populous*  In  them  too  the 
rich,  having  a  greater  fuper-abundance  of  food 
to  dilpofe  of  beyond  what  they  themfelves  can 
confume,  have  the  means  of  purchafing  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.  The  retinue  of  a  grandee  in  China  or 
Indoilan  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  much 
more  numerous  and  fplendid  than  that  of  the 
richeft  fubje6ls  in  Europe*  The  fame  fuper- 
abundance  of  food,  of  which  they  have  the  dif- 
poial,  enables  them  to  give  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  for  all  thofe  lingular  and  rare  productions^ 
which  natiu-e  fumilhes  but  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities ;  fuch  as  the  precious  metals  and  the  pre* 
cious  Hones,  the  great  objedls  of  the  competi- 
tion  of  the  rich.  Though  the  mines,  therefore, 
which  fupplied  the  Indian  market  had  been  as 
abundant  as  thofe  which  fupplied  the  European, 
fuch  commodities  would  naturally  exchange  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  in  India  than  in  Eu- 
rope.   But  the  mines  which  fupplied  the  Indian 
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BOOK  market  with  the  precious  metals  feem  to  have 
^*       been  a  good  deal  lefs  abundant,  and  tbofe  which 
fupplied  it  with  the  precious  flones  a  good  deal 
more  fo,  than  the  mines  which  fupplied  the 
European.      The   precious    metals,  therefore, 
would  naturally  exchange  in  India  for  Ibmewhat 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  ftones,  and  for 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  in  Europe. 
The  money  price  of  diamonds,  the  greateft  of  all 
fuperfluities,  would  be  fomewhat  lower,  and  that 
of  food,  the  firfl  of  all  neceflaries,  a  great  deal 
lower  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.   But 
the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life  which  is  given  to  the  labourer, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  lower  both  in 
China  and  Indoftan,  the  two  great  markets  of 
India,  than  it  is  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.    The  wages  of  the  labourer  will  there 
purchaie  a  finaller  quantity  of  food ;  and  as  the 
money  price  of  food  is  much  lower  in  India  than 
in  Europe,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  there 
lower  upon,  a  double  account ;  upon  account 
both  of  the  finall  quantity  of  food  which  it  wiU 
purchafe,  and  of  the  low  price  of  that  food.   But 
in  countries  of  equal  art  and  induftry,  the  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufadlures  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  labour ;  and 
in  manufadturing  art  and  induflry,  China  and 
Indoftan,  though  inferior,  feem  not  to  be  much 
inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe.     The  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufa3;ure8,  there* 
fore,  wiU  naturally  be  inuch  lower  in  thofe  great 
empiresthan  it  is  any-where  in  Europe.  Through 
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the  greater  part  of  Europe  too  the  expence  of  c  H  A  P. 
land'Carriage  increafes  very  much  both  the  real      ^* 
&nd  nominal  price  of  moll  manufa6lures»     It 
cofts  more  labour,  and  therefore  more  money,  to 
bring  fifft  the  materials,  and  afterwards  the  com- 
plete manufadture  to  market.    In  China  and  In* 
doftan  the  extent  and  variety  of  inland  naviga- 
tions fave  the  greater  part  of  this  labour,  and 
confequently  of  this  money,  and  thereby  reduce 
Hill  lower  both  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  manufactures.     Upon 
aU  thefe  accounts,  the  precious  metals  are  a  com- 
modity which  it  always  has  been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be,  extremely  advantageous  to  carry 
from  Europe  to   India.     There  is  fcarce  any 
commodity  which  brings  a  better  price  there  j 
or  which,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  commocUties  which  it  cofts  in  Europe, 
will  purchafe  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  commodities  in  India.     It  is  more 
advantageous  too  to  carry  filver  thither  than 
gold;  becaufe  in  China,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  markets  of  India,  the  proportion  be- 
tween fine  filver  and  fine  gold  is  but  as  ten,  or 
at  moft  as  twelve,  to  one;  whereas  in  Europe  it 
is  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.  In  China,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  markets  of  India,  ten,  or 
at  moft  twelve,  ounces  of  filver  will  purchafe  an 
ounce  of  gold:  in  Europe  it  requires  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  ounces.  In  the  cargoes,  therefore, 
of  the  greater  part  of  European  fliips  which  fail 
to  India,  filver  has  generally  been  one  of  the  moft 
trainable  articles.    It  is  the  moft  valuable  aiticle 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  Acapulco  (hips  which  fail  to  Manilla*  The 
'•  filver  of  the  new  continent  feems  in  this  manner 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  commodities  by  which 
the  commerce  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
old  one  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  by  means  of  it,  in 
a  great  meafure,  that  thofe  diftant  parts  of  the 
world  are  conne6led  with  one  another. 

In  order  to  fupply  fo  very  widely  extended  a 
market,  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought 
from  the  mines  mud  not  only  be  fufficient  to 
fupport  that  continual  increafe  both  of  coin  and 
of  plate  which  is  required  in  all  thriving  coun- 
tries; but  to  repair  that  continual  wafle  and  con- 
fumption  of  filver  which  takes  place  in  all  coun- 
tries  where  that  metal  is  ufed* 

The  continual  confumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  coin  by  wearing,  and  in  plate  both  by 
wearing  and  cleaning,  is  very  fenfible ;  and  in 
commodities  of  which  the  ufe  is  fo  very  widely 
extended,  would  alone  require  a  very  great  an- 
nual fupply.  The  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
in  fome  particular  manufa^res,  though  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  greater  upon  the  whole  than  this 
gradual  confumption,  is,  however,  much  more 
fenfible,  as  it  is  much  more  rapid.  In  the  ma- 
nufa6tures  of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and 
plating,  and  thereby  difqualifiedfrom  ever  after- 
wards appearing  in  the  fhape  of  thofe  metals,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thou&nd 
pounds  fterling*  We  may  from  thence  form 
fome  notion  how  great  muil  be  the  annual  con- 
fumption in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  worlds 
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either  in .  manufa6):ures  of  the  fame  kind  with  chap. 
tliofe  of  Birmingham,  or  in  laces,  embroideries,  J^ 
gold  and  filver  ftufis,  the  gilding  of  books,  fur- 
niture, &c.  A  confiderable  quantity  too  muft 
be  annually  lofl  in  tranfporting  thofe  metals  from 
one  place  to  another  both  by^  fea  and  by  land. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Afia, 
befides,  the  almoft  univerfal  cuftom  of  con- 
cealing treafures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of 
which  the  knowledge  frequently  dies  with  the 
perfon  who  makes  the  concealment,  muft  occa- 
fion  the  lofs  of  a  ftill  greater  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported  at 
both  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  (including  not  only  what 
comes  under  regifter^  but  what  may  befuppofed 
to  be  fmuggled)  amounts,  according  to  the  beft 
accounts,  to  about  fix  millions  fterling  a  yean 

According  to  Mr.  Meggens  *  the  annual  im* 
portation  of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain,  at  aQ 
average  of  fix  years;  viz.  from  1748  to  1753, 
both  inclufive ;  J^nd  into  Portugal,  at  an  average 
of  feven  years;  viz*  from  1747  to  1753,  ^^^^ 
inclufive;  amounted  in  filver  to  1,101,107 
pounds  weight ;  and  in  gold  to  49^940  pounds 
weight.  The  filver  at  fixty^two  Ihillings  the 
pound  Troy,  amounts  to  3,413,431/.  10^.  fter» 
ling.     The  gold,  at  forty-four  guineas  and  a 


,  *  To&Sanpt  to  tlie  Umvcrfkl  Merchant^  p.  15  and  i6.  This  Poft- 
(cript  vat  not  pnnted  till  1756*  thre?  yean  after  the  publication  of 
the  book»  which  hat  never  had  a  fecond  edition.  The  poftlcript  it» 
therefore^  to  be  ibund  in  ftw  copies  1  It  corredh  ftveral  enon  in  the 
bode 
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BOOK  halfthe  pound  Troy,  amounts  to  2,333,446/.  14s. 
^'  fterling.  Both  together  amount  to  5,746,878/.  4^. 
fterling.  The  account  of  what  was  imported 
under  regifter,  he  aflures  us  is  exa6l.  He  gives 
us  the  detail  of  the  particular  places  from  which 
the  gold  and  filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  par^ 
.  ticular  quantity  of  each  metal,  which,  according 
to  the  regifter,  each  of  them  afforded.  He 
makes  an  allowance  too  for  the  quantity  of  each 
metal  which  he  fuppofes  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled.  The  great  experience  of  this  judicious 
merchant  renders  his  opinion  of  confiderable 
weight* 

According  to  the  eloquent  and,  fometimes, 
well-informed  autlior  of  the  Philofophical 
and  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Eftablifhment  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  the  annual 
importation  of  regiftered  gold  and  filver  into 
Spain,  at  an  average  of  eleven  years ;  viz.  from 
1754  to  1764,  both  inclufive;  amounted  to 
13,984,185^  piaftres  of  ten  reals.  On  account 
pf  what  may  have  been  fmuggled,  however, 
the  whole  annual  importation,  he  fuppofes,  may 
have  amounted  to  feventeen  millions  of  pi- 
aftres ;  which,  at  4^,  6d.  the  piaflre,  is  equal 
to  3,825,000/.  fterling.  He  gives  the  detail  too 
of  the  particular  places  from  which  the  gold  and 
filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  particular  quan* 
titles  of  each  metal  which,  according  to  the  re- 
gifter, each  of  them  afforded^  He  informs  us 
too,  tlut  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  annually  imported  from  the  Brazils  into 
|^ift)on  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  to  the 
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King  of  Portugal,  which  it  feems  is  one-fifth  of  c  h  A  P. 
the  llandard  metal,  we  might  value  it  at  eighteen  ^^ 
millions  of  cruzadoes,  or  forty^rfive  millions  of 
French  livres,  equal  to  about  two  millions  fter- 
ling.  On  account  of  what  may  have  been  fmug* 
gled,  however,  we  may  fafely,  he  fays,  add  to 
this  fum  an  eighth  more,  ot  250,000/.  fterling, 
fo  that  the  whole  will  amount  to  2,250,000/. 
fterling.  According  to  this  account,  therefore, 
the  whole  annual  importation  of  the  precious 
metals  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  amounts 
to  about  6,075,000/.  fterling. 

Several  other  very  well  authenticated,  though 
manufcript,  accounts,  I  have  been  affured,  agree, 
in  making  this  whole  annual  importation  amount 
at  an  average  to  about  fix  miUions  fterling; 
fometimes  a  little  more,  fometimes  a  little  lefe. 

The  annual  importation  of  the  precious  metals 
into  Cadiz  and  Lift}on,  indeed,  is  not  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica. Some  part  is  fent  annually  by  the  Aca-r 
pulco  fliips  to  Manilla ;  fome  part  is  employed 
in  the  contraband  trade  which  the  Spanifli  colo* 
nies  carry  on  with  thofe  of  other  European  na-» 
tions ;  and  fome  part,  no  doubt,  remains  in  the 
country.  The  mines  of  America,  befides,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  gold  and  filver  mines  in 
the  world.  They  are,  however,  by  far  the  moft 
abundant.  The  produce  of  all  the  other  mines 
which  are  kndwn,  is  infignificant,  it  is  acknow* 
ledged,  in  comparifon  with  theirs  ;  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  produce,  it  is  likewife  ac^ 
Jiuowledged,  is  annually  imported  into  Cadiz 
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BOOK  dtid  Lifbon.  But  the  confumption  of  .Birming^ 
ham  alone,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thouiand  pounds  a 
year,  is  equal  to  the  hundred-and-twentieth  part 
of  this  annual  importation  at  the  rate  of  fix  mil* 
lions  a  year.  The  whole  annual  confumption  of 
gold  and  filver,  therefore,  in  all  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  where  thofe  metals  are 
ufed,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
annual  produce.  The  remainder  may  be  no 
more  than  fufiicient  to  fupply  the  increafing  de- 
mand of  all  thriving  countries.  It  may  even  have 
fallen  fo  far  fhort  of  this  demand  as  fomewhat  to 
raife  the  price  of  thofe  metals  in  tl^e  European 
market. 

The  quantity  of  brafs  and  iron  annually 
brought  from  the  mine  to  the  market  is  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver. We  do  not,  however,  upon  this  account, 
imagine  that  thofe  coarfe  metals  are  likely  to 
multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to  become 
gradually  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Why  fliould  we 
imagine  thSt  the  precious  metals  are  likely  to  do 
fo  ?  The  coarfe  metals,  indeed,  though  harder, 
axe  put  to  much  harder  ufes,  and,  as  they  are  of 
left  value,  lels  care  is  employed  in  their  preferv- 
ation.  The  precious  metals,  however,  are  not 
neceffarily  immortal  any  more  than  they,  but  are 
liable  too  to  be  lofl,  wailed,  and  confumed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

The  price  of  all  metals,  though  liable  to  flow 
and  gradual  variations,  varies  lefs  from  year  to 
year  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land }  and  the  price  of  the  pre* 
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cious  metals  is  even  lefs  liable  to  fudden  vari-  c 
ations  than  that  of  the  coarfe  ones.    The  dura- 
blenefs  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary lleadinefs  of  price.     The  corn  which  was 
-brought  to  market  laft  year,  will  be  all  or  almoft 
all  confumed  long  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
But  fome  part  of  the  iron  which  was  brought 
from  the  mine  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  ftill  in  ufe,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of  the 
gold  which  was  brought  from  it  two  or  three 
thousand  years  agOr     The  different  maifes  of 
com  which  in  different  years  mufl  fupply  the 
confumption  of  the  world,  will  always  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  refpedbive  produce  of  thofe 
different  years.   But  the  proportion  bietween  the 
different  mafTes  of  iron  which  may  be  in  ule  in 
two  different  years,  will  be  very  little  affected  by 
any  accidental  difference  in  the  produce  of  the 
iron  mines  of  thofe  two  years ;  and  the  propor- 
lion  betwen  the  maffes  of  gold  will  be  flill  lefs 
afie6ted  by  any  fuch  difference  in  the  produce  of 
the  gold  mines.     Though  the  produce  of  the 
greater  part  of  metallic  mines,  therefore,  varies, 
perhaps,  flill  more  from  year  to  year  than  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  corn-fields,  thofe  variations 
have  not  the  fame  effeft  upon  the  price  of  the  one 
ipecies  of  commodities,  as  upon  that  of  the  other. 
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Variations  in  the  Proportion  between  the  refpeElive  Values  of 
Gold  and  Silver. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica,  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  filver  was 
regulated  in  the  different  mints  of  Europe,  be- 
tween the  proportions  of  one  to  ten  and  one 
to  twelve ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was 
fuppofed  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  fine  filver.  About  the  middle  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury it  came  to  be  regulated,  between  the  pro* 
portions  of  one  to  fourteen  and  one  to  fifteen : 
that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  came  to  be  fup- 
pofed worth  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces 
of  fine  filver.  Gold  rofe  in  its  nominal  value,  or 
in  the  quantity  of  filver  which  was  given  for  it. 
Both  metals  funk  in  tlieir  real  value,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  purchafe ; 
but  filver  funk  more  than  gold.  Though  both 
the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  America  exceeded 
in  fertility  all  thofe  which  had  ever  been  known 
before,  the  fertility  of  the  filver  mines  had,  it 
feems,  been  proportionably  ftill  greater  than  that 
of*  the  gold  ones. 

The  great  quantities  of  filver  carried  annually 
from  Europe  to  India,  have,  in  feme  of  the 
Englifh  fettlements,  gradually  reduced  the  value 
of  that  metal  in  proportion  to  gold.  In  the  mint 
of  Calcutta,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  fuppofed  to 
be  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  fine  filver,  in  tiie  fame 
manner  as  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  mint  perhaps 
^^fited  tQO  hi^h  for  the  value  whic^i  it  bears  in  the 
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market  of  Bengal.     In  China,  the  proportion  of  c  H  A  P. 
gold  to  filver  ftill  continues  as  one  to  ten,  or  one      j^ 
to  twelve.    In  Japan,  it  is  laid  to  be  as  one 
to  eight. 

The  proportion  between  th  e  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver  annually  imported  into  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Meggens's  account,  is  as  one  to 
twenty-two  nearly ;  that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold 
there  are  imported  a  little  more  than  twenty-two 
ounces  of  Stiver.  The  great  quantity  of  filver 
fent  annually  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  reduces,  he  fup. 
pofes,  the  quantities  of  thofo  metals  which  re- 
main in  Europe  to  the  proportion  of  one  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  the  proportic>n  of  their  values* 
The  proportion  between  theijr  values,  he  feems 
to  think,  muft  neceflarily  be  the  fame  as  that 
between  their  quantities,  and  would  therefore  bo 
as  one  to  tw^ty-two,  were  it  xiot  for  this  greater 
exportation  of  filver. 

But  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  re* 
ipeftive  values  of  two  coirimodities  is  not  necet 
iarily  the  fame  as  that  between  the  quantities  of 
them  which  are  commonly  in  the  market.  The 
price  of  an  ox,  reckoned  at  ten  guineas,  is  about 
threefcore  times  the  price  of  a  Iamb,  reckoned  at 
35.  6d.  It  would  be  abfurd,  however,  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the  mar- 
ket threefcore  lambs  for  one  ox:  and  it  would  be 
iuft  as  abfurd  to  infer,  becaufe  an  ounce  of  gold 
will  commonly  purchafe  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  filver,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the 
piarket  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  iijver 
fqv  one  oimce  of  gold^ 
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BOOK  The  quantity  of  filver  commonly  in  the  mar-^ 
^  ket,  it  is  probable,  is  much  greater  in  propor- 
lion  to  that  of  gold,  than  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  gdld  is  to  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  filver.  The  whole  quantity  of  a 
cheap  commodity  brought  to  market,  is  com- 
monly  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value^ 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  a  dear  one.  The 
whole  quantity  of  bread  annually  brought  to 
market,  is  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher  Vmeat ;  the 
whole  quantity  of  butcher*s-meat,  than  the  whole 
quantity  of  poultiy ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
poultry,  than  the  whole  quantity  of  wild  fowl. 
There  are  fo  many  more  purchafers  for  the  cheap 
than  for  the  dear  commodity,  that,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  it,  but  a  greater  value,  can 
commonly  be  difpofed  of.  The  whole  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  cheap  commodity  muft  com- 
monly be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  dear  one,  than  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  dear  one,  is  to  the  value  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  cheap  one.  When  we 
compare  the  precious  metals  with  one  ^lother^ 
filver  is  a  cheap,  and  gold  a  dear  conunodity. 
We  ought  naturally  to  expert,  therefore,  that 
there  Ihould  always  be  in  the  market,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity,  but  a  greater  value  of  filver 
than  of  gold.  Let  any  man,  who  has  a  little  of 
both,  compare  his  own  filver  with  his  gold  plate^ 
and  he  will  probably  find,  that,  not  only  thq 
quantity,  but  the  value  of  the  former  greatly  ex^ 
ceeds  that  of  the  latter.    Many  people,  befides^ 

have 
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Tiave  a  good  deal  of  filver  who  have  no  gold  chap. 
plate^  which,  even  with  thofe  who  have  it,  is  ge- 
n^raUy  confined  to  watch-cafes,  fnufF-boxes,  and 
fuch  like  trinkets,  of  which  the  whole  amount  is 
feldom  of  great  value.  In  the  Britifli  coin,  in- 
deed, the  value  of  thegold  preponderates  greatly, 
but  it  is  not  fo  in  that  of  all  countries.  In  the 
coin  of  fome  countries  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotch  coin,  be- 
fore the  union  with  England,  the  gold  prepon- 
derated very  little,  though  it  did  fomewhat*,  as 
it  appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  mint.  In  the 
coin  of  many  countries  the  filver  preponderates. 
In  France,  the  largefl^  fums  are  commonly  paid 
in  that  metal,  and  it  is  there  difiicult  to  get  more 
gold  than  what  is  neceflary  to  carry  about  in 
your  pocket.  The  fuperior  value,  however,  of 
the  filver  plate  above  that  of  the  gold,  which 
takes  place  in  all  countries,  will  much  more  than 
compenfate  the  preponderancy  of  the  gold  coin 
above  the  filver,  which  takes  place  only  in  fome 
countries. 

Though,  in  one  fenfc  of  the  word,  filvpr  al- 
ways has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
much  cheaper  than  gold ;  yet  in  another  fenfe, 
gold  may,  perhaps,  in  the  prefent  fl:ate  of  the 
Spanifli'  market,  be  faid  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper 
than  filver.  A  commodity  may  be  faid  to  be 
dear  or  cheap,  not  only  according  to  the  abfo- 
lute  greatnefs  or  finallnefs  of  its  ufual  price,  but 

*  Set  Rvddlman't  PirtCKc;  to    Anderibo't    Diplomata*    dec- 
ScotUe. 

according 
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BOOK  according  as  that  jprice  is  more  or  lels  above  Clie 
'•  lowed  for  which  it  is  polfible  to  bring  it  to  mar- 
ket for  any  confiderable  time  together.  This 
lowed  price  is  tha,t  which  barely  replaces,  with  a 
moderate  profit,  the  flock  which  mufl  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  commodity  thither.  It 
is  the  price  whicli  affords  nothing  to  the  land- 
lord, of  which  nmt  makes  not  any  component 
part,  but  which,  refolves  itfelf  altogether  into 
wages  and  profit.  But,  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
the  Spanifh  ma xket,  gold  is  certainly  fomewhat 
nearer  to  this  lowefl  price  than  filver.  The  tax 
of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  gold  is  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  flandard  metal,  or  five  per 
cent }  whereas  his  tax  upon  filver  amounts  to 
one-tenth  part  of  it,  or  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
thefe  taxes  too,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
confiflsthe  whole  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  of  Spanifh  America ;  and 
that  upon  gold  is  flill  worfe  paid  than  that  upon 
filver.  The  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  gold 
mines  too,  as  they  more  rarely  make  a  for- 
tune, mufl,  in  general,  be  flill  more  moderate 
than  thofe  of  the  undertakers  of  filver  mines. 
The  price  of  Spanifh  gold,  therefore,  as  it  af- 
fords both  lefs  rent  and  lefs  profit,  mufl,  in  the 
Spanifh  market,  be  fomewhat  dearer  to  the 
lowefl  price  for  which  it  is  pofTible  to  bring  it 
thither,  than  the  price  of  Spanifh  filver.  When 
all  expences  are  computed,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  one  metal,  it  would  feem,  cannot,  in  the 
£^anifh  market,  be  difpofed  of  fo  advantageoufly 
as  the  whole  quantity  of  the  other.    The  tax, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  of  the  King  of  Portgual  upon  the  gold  e  ha  k 
of  the  Brazils,  is  the  fame  with  the  ancient  tax  ^  _^ 
of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  the  filver  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  j  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  llandard  me- 
tal. It  may,  therefore,  be  uncertain  whether  to 
the  general  market  of  Europe  the  whole  ma&  of 
American  gold  comes  at  a  price  nearer  to  the 
loweft  for  which  it  is  poilible  to  bring  it  thither, 
than  the  whole  mafs  of  American  filver. 

The  price  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
ftones  may,  perhaps,  be  ft^ill  nearer  to  the  loweft 
price  at  which  it  is  poflible  to  bring  them  to  mar- 
ket, than  even  the  price  of  gold. 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  any  part 
of  a  tax  which  is  not  only  impofed  upon  one  of 
the  moA  proper  fubje6bs  of  taxation,  a  mere  lux- 
ury  and  fuperfluity,  but  which  afibrds  fo  very 
important  a  revenue,  as  the  tax  upon  filver,  will 
ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  it  is  poflible  to  pay 
it ;  yet  the  fame  impoflSbility  of  paying  it,  which 
in  1736  made  it  neceflary  to  reduce  it  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-tenth,  may  in  time  make  it  neceflary 
to  reduce  it  fl:ill  further;  in  the  fame  manner  a$ 
it  made  it  neceflary  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  gold 
to  one-twentieth.  That  the  filver  mines  of 
Spanilh  America,  like  all  other  mines,  become 
gradually  more  expenfive  in  the  working,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  depths  at  which  it  is  necef- 
lary to  carry  on  the  works,  and  of  the  greater 
expence  of  drawing  out  the  water  and  of  fup- 
plying  them  with  frefli  air  at  thofe  depths,  is. 
acknowledged  by  every  body  who  has  enquired 
into  the  flate  of  thofe  mines* 

Thefe 
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TTiefe  caufes,  which  are  equivalent  to  agrow« 
ing  fcafcity  of  filver  (for  a  commodity  may  be 
laid  to  grow  fcarcer  when  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult and  expenfive  to  colle6l  a  certain  quantity 
of  it),  mud,  in  time,  produce  one  or  other  of  tlie 
three  following  events.  The  increafe  of  the  ex- 
pence  muft  either,  firft  be  compenlated  altoge- 
ther by  a  proportionable  increafe  in  the  price  of 
the  metal;  or,  fecondly,  it  muft  be  compenfated 
altogether  by  a  proportionable  diminution  of  the 
tax  upon  filver;  or,  thirdly,  it  muft  be  com- 
penfated partly  by  the  one,  and  partly  by  the 
other  of  thofe  two  expedients.  This  third  event 
is  very  poffible.  As  gold  rofe  in  its  price  in 
proportion  to  filver,  notwithftanding  a  great  di- 
minution of  the  tax  upon  gold  ;  fo  filver  might 
rife  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  com- 
modities, notwithftanding  an  equal  diminution 
of  the  tax  upon  filver. 

Such  fucceflive  redu6lions  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, though  they  may  not  prevent  altogether^ 
muft  certainly  retard,  more  or  lefs,  the  rife  of  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market*    In  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  reductions,  many  mines  may  be 
wrought  which  could  not  be  wrought  before, 
becaufe  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  old  tax  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought  to 
market  muft  always  be  fomewhat  greater,  and, 
therefore,  the  value  of  any  given  quantity  fome- 
what lefs,  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
In  confequence  of  the  redu6lion  in  1736,  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market,  thou^^ 
it  may  not  at  this  day  be  lower  than  before  that 

redu^on. 
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reduction,  is,  probably,  at  leaft  ten  per  cent,  chap, 
lower  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Court  of .    5^1 
Spain  continued  to  exaft  the  old  tax. 

That,  notwithftanding  this  redu6tion,  the 
value  of  filver  has,  during  the  courfe  of  the  pre* 
fent  century,  begun  to  rife  fomewhat  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  the  fa6ls  and  arguments  which 
have  been  alleged  above,  diQ)ofe  me  to  believe, 
or  more  properly  to  fufpeft  and  conjefl:ure ;  for 
the  bell  opinion  which  I  can  form  upon  this  fub- 
jeft  fcarce,  perhaps,  deferves  the  name  of  belief. 
The  rife,  indeed,  fuppofing  there  has  been  any, 
has  hitherto  beei^  fo  ver}'  finall,  that  after  all  that 
has  been  faid,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many 
people  uncertain,  not  only  whether  this  event  has 
a6tually  taken  place ;  but  whether  the  contrary 
may  not  have  taken  place,  or  whether  the  value 
of  filver  may  not  ftill  continue  to  fall  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  whatever 
maybe  the  fuppofed  annual  importation  of  gold 
and  filver,  there  muft  be  a  certain  period,  at 
which  the  annual  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
wOl  be  equal  to  that  annual  importation.  Their 
confiimption  muft  increafe  as  their  mafs  in- 
creafes,  or  rather  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
As  their  mafs  increafes,  their  value  diminifties. 
They  are  more  ufed,  and  lefs  cared  for,  and 
their  confumption  confequently  increafes  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  their  mafs.  After  a  cer- 
tain period,  therefore,  the  annual  confumption  of 
thofe  metals  muft,  in  this  manner,  become  equal 
to  their  annual  importation,  provided  that  hn* 

roL.  /•  z  portation 
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BOOK  portation  is  not  continually  increafing;  which 

j^^ ^  in  the  prefent  times^  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  the 

cafe. 

If  J  when  the  annual  confumption  has  become 
equal  to  the  annual  importation,  the  annual  im- 
portation ihould  gradually  diminifli,  the  annual 
confumption  may,  for  fome  time,  exceed  the 
annual  importation.  The  mais  of  thofe  metals 
may  graduaUy  and  infenfflbly  diminjfh,  and 
their  value  gradually  and  infenfibly  rife,  till  the 
annual  importation  becoming  again  ftationary, 
the  annual  confumption  will  graduaUy  and  in- 
fenfibly^ accommodate  itfdf  to  what  that  annual 
impcMtation  can  maintain. 

Croumtf  rf  tie  Sufpickm  tUfoi  the  Vdue  rf  Sihmr  JU 
contimm  to  decre^. 

THE  increafe  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and 
the  popular  notion  that,  as  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  naturally  increafes  with  the 
increafe  of  wealth,  fo  their  value  diminifhes  as 
their  quantity  increafes,  may,  perhaps,  di^ie 
many  people  to  believe  that  their  value  ftill  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  the  European  market ;  and  the 
ftill  gradually  increafing  price  of  many  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land  may  confirm  them  fUD 
further  in  this  opinion. 

That  that  increafe  in  the  quantity  (^  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  arifes  in  any  country  finom 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  has  no  tendency  to  di- 
minilh  their  value,  I  have  radeavoured  to  horn 
already.    Gold  and  filver  naturally  reibrt  to  m 

rich 
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tick  ccMjntry,  for  the  &me  reafon  that  all  fOTts  of  char 
luxuries  and  curiofltieii  refort  to  it ;  not  becaufe  ^  ^  , 
ihej  are  cheaper  there  than  in  poorer  countries, 
but  becauie  they  are  dearer,  or  becaufe  a  better 
price  26  givexk  for  them.  It  is  the  fuperiority  of 
price  which  attraAs  them,  and  as  foon  as  that 
tapenarity  ceaies,  they  neceflarily  ceafe  to  go 
ibither. 

If  you  except  com  -and  fuch  other  yegetables 
m  are  nufed  altogether  by  human  induftry,  that 
ail  oither  ibrts  of  rude  produce,  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  hinds,  the  ufeful  fofiils  and  minerals 
of  the  earth,  &c.  naturally  grow  dearer  as  the 
A>clety  advances  in  wealth  and  improvement,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fliow  already.  Tlioughfuch 
commodities,  therdPore,  come  to  exchange  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  filver  than  before,  it  will 
not  from  thence  follow  that  filver  has  become 
really  cheaper,  <^r  wilLpurchafe  lefe  labour  than 
before,  but  that  fuch  commodities  have  become 
really  dearer,  or  will  purchafe  more  labour  than 
before.  It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but 
their  real  price  which  rifes  in  the  progrefi  of 
improvement.  The  rife  of  their  nominal  price 
is  the  effeft,  not  of  any  degradation  of  the  value 
of  filver,  but  of  the  rife  in  their  real  price. 

PSfer^  EffeQs  cf  the  Progrefs  tf  In^rtmment  %^m  tim 
diferent  Sorts  of  rude  Produce. 

THESE  difl^rent  forts  of  rude  produce  may 
be  divided  into  three  claffes:    The  firft 
coiiipreiie»d$  thofe  which  H  is  fcarce  in  the 

z  2  power 
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BOOK  power  of  human  induftry  to  multiply  at  alL  The 
^'  fecond,  thofe  which  it  can  multiply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  The  third,  thofe  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  induftry  is  either  limited  or  un- 
certain.  In  the  progrefs  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, the  real  price  of  the  firft  may  rife  to  any 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  feems  not  to  be 
limited  by  any  certain  boimdary.  That  of  the 
fecond,  though  it  may  rife  greatly,  has,  how- 
ever, a  certain  boundary  beyond  which  it  cannot 
well  pafs  for  any  confiderable  time  together. 
That  of  the  third,  though  its  natural  tendency  is 
to  rife  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  yet  in 
the  fame  degree  of  improvement  it  may  fome- 
times  happen  even  to  fall,  fometimes  to  continue 
the  lame,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  leis,  ac* 
cording  as  different  accidents  render  the  efforts  of 
human  induftry,  in  multiplying  this  fortof  rudft 
produce,  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful. 

Firfi  Sort. 

The  firft  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the 
price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  is 
that  which  it  is  fcarce  in  the  power  of  human 
induftry  to  multiply  at  aU.  It  confifls  in  thofe 
things  which  nature  produces  only  in  certain 
quantities,  and  which  being  of  a  very  perifhable 
nature,  it  is  impoffible  to  accumulate  together 
the  produce  of  many  different  feafons.  Such  are 
the  greater  part  of  rare  and  fingular  birds  and 
fifhes,  many  different  forts  of  game,  almoft  afl 
wild  fowl,  aU  birds  of  paffage  in  particular,  as 
weU  as  many  other  things.  When  wealth  and 
I  the 
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the  luxury  which  accompanies  it  increafe,  the  CHAP, 
demand  for  thefe  is  likely  to  increafe  with  them,  ^' 
and  no  effort  of  human  induftry  may  be  able  to 
increafe  the  fupply  much  beyond  what  it  was 
before  this  increafe  of  the  demand.  The  quan- 
tity of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  remaining 
the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  while  the  competi* 
tion  to  purchafe  them  is  continually  increafing, 
their  price  may  rife  to  any  degree  of  extrava- 
gance, and  feems  not  to  be  limited  by  any  cer* 
tain  boundary.  If  woodcocks  fhould  become  fo 
fafliionable  as  to  fell  for  twenty  guineas  a-piece, 
BO  effort  of  human  induftry  could  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  brought  to  market,  much 
beyon^  what  it  is  at  prefent.  The  high  price 
paid  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  their  greateft 
grandeur,  for  rare  birds  and  fifties,  may  in  this 
manner  eafily  be  accounted  for.  Thefe  prices 
were  not  the  effefts  of  the  low  value  of  filver  in 
thofe  times,  but  of  th0  high  value  of  fuch  rarities 
and  curiofities  as  human  iiiduflry  could  not  mul* 
tiply  at  pleafure.  The  real  value  of  filver  was 
higher  at  Rome,  for  fome  time  before  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  than  it  is  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  at  prefent.  Three  feftertii, 
equal  to  about  fixpence  fterling,  was  the  price 
which  the  republic  paid  for  the  modius  or  peck 
of  the  tithe  wheat  of  Sicily,  This  price,  how^ 
ever,  was  probably  below  the  average  market 
price,  the  obligation  to  deliver  their  wheat  at 
this  rate  being  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  the 
Sicilian  farmers.  When  the  Romans,  therefore, 
))ad  occafion  to  order  more  corn  than  tl\e  tithe  of 

?  3  wheat 
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BOOK  wheat  asnoimted  to^  they  were  bound  by  capi* 

^^       tulation  to  pay  for  die  furplus  at  the  rate  of  four 

feftertu,  or  etgfat-pence  fterUng,  thejpeck;  and 

this  had  probably  been  reckoned  the  moderate 

and  reafbnable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average 

contract  price  of  thoie  times ;  it  is  equal  to  about 

one-and-twenty  (hillings  the  quarter.     ISighU 

and^twenty  {hillings  the  quarter  was,  before  the 

late  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ordinary  contra^  price 

of  Engliih  wheat,  which  in  quality  is  inferior  to 

the  Sicilian,  and  generally  fells  for  a  lower  price 

in  the  £ur(^>ean  market.    The  value  of  Sivet^ 

therefore,  in  tholb  ancient  times,  muft  have 

been  to  its  value  in  the  prefent,  as  three  to  four 

inverfely ;  that  is^  three  ounces  of  filver  would 

then  have  purchafed  the  fame  quantity  of  labour 

and  commodities  which  four  oimces  will  do  at 

prefent.    When  we  read  in  Riny,  therefore,  that 

Seius  *  bought  a  white  nightingale,  as  a  prefent 

for  the  Empreft  Agrippina,  at  the  price  of  fix 

thouiaad  feftertii,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds 

of  our  prefent  money ;  and  that  Afinius  Celer  f 

purchafed  a  furmullet  at  the  price  of  eight  thoo* 

fand  feflertii,  equal  to  about  fi^ty^  pounds 

thirteen  fiiillings  and  four-pence  of  our  prefent 

money ;  the  extravagance  of  thoie  prices,  how 

much  foever  it  may  furprife  us,  is  apt,  noU 

withfi^ding,  to  appear  to  us  about  one-third 

lefs  than  it  reidly  was»    Their  real  price,  the 

quantity  of  liibour  and  fubfiftenee  winch  was 

given  awa^  for  them,  was  about  one-third  more 

thiui  their  nominal  jnrice  is  apt  to  exprefs  to  us 

in 
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in  the  prefent  times.  Seius  gave  for  the  nightin-  CHAR 
gale  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour  and  ^^^^ 
fubfiflence  equal  to  what  66L  i^s.  4^.  would 
purchafe  in  the  prefent  times;  and  Afinius  Celer 
gave  for  the  furmuUet  the  command  of  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  6SL  lys.  9^*9  would  purchafe. 
What  occafioned  the  extravagance  of  thofe  high 
prices  was,  not  fb  much  the  abundance  of  filver, 
as  the  abundance  of  labour  and  fubfiflence,  of 
which  thofe  Romans  had  the  difpofal,  beyond 
what  was  neceflary  for  their  own  ufe.  The  quan- 
tity of  filver,  of  which  they  had  the  difj[)ofal, 
was  a  good  deal  lefs  than  what  the  commsmd 
of  the  fame  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiflence 
would  have  procured  to  them  in  the  prefent  times^ 

Second  Sort. 

The  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which 
the  price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement, 
is  that  which  human  induflry  can  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  It  confifls  in  thofe 
ufeAil  plants  and  animals,  which,  in  unculti- 
rated  .countries,  nature  produces  with  iuch 
profufe  abundance,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  which,  as  cultivation  advances,  are 
therefore  forced  to  give  place  to  fome  more 
profitable  produce.  During  a  long  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  the  quantity  of  thefe 
is  continually  diminiftung,  while  at  the  fame 
dme  the  demand  for  them  is  continually  in- 
creafing.  Their  real  value,  therefore,  the  real 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  wiU  purchafe  ot 
command,  gradually  rifes,  till  at  laft  it  gets  fb 

z  4  high 
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BOOK  high  as  to  render  them  as  profitable  a  produce 
^  as  any  thing  elfe  which  human  induftry  can  raife 
upon  the  mod  fertile  and  bed  cultivated  land. 
When  it  has  got  fb  high  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  land  and  more  induftry  would 
foon  be  employed  to  increaie  their  quantity. 

When  the  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  rifes 
fo  high  that  it  is  as  profitable  to  cultivate  land 
in  order  to  raife  food  for  them,  as  in  order  to 
raife  food  for  man,  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  com  land  would  foon  be  turned 
into  pafture.  The  extenfion  of  tillage,  by  dimi* 
nifhing  the  quantity  of  wild  pafture,  diminiihes 
the  quantity  of  butcher's^meat  which  thecountry 
naturally  produces  without  labour  or  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe 
who  have  either  com,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  com,  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  it,  increafes  the  demand.  The  price 
of  butcher's-meat,  therefore,  and  confequently 
of  cattle,  muft  graduaUyrife  till  it  gets  fo  high, 
that  it  becomes  as  profitable  to  employ  the  moft 
fertile  and  beft  cultivated  lands  in  raifing  food 
for  them  as  in  raifing  com.  But  it  muft  always 
be  late  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  before 
tillage  can  be  fo  far  extended  as  to  raife  the 
price  of  cattle  to  this  height ;  and  till  it  has  got 
to  this  height,  if  the  country  is  advancing  at  all, 
their  price  muft  be  continually  rifing.  There 
are,  perhaps,  fome  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
the  price  of  cattle  has  not  yet  got  to  this  height. 
It  had. not  got  to  this  height  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land before  the  union.    Had  the  ISicotch  cattle 

been 
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been  always  confined  to  the  market  of  Scotland,  chap. 
in  a  country  in  which  the  quantity  of  land,  which  -^• 
can  he  applied  to  no  other  purpofe  but  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to 
what  can  be  appUed  to  other  purpofes,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible,  perhaps,  that  their  price  could 
ever  have  rifen  fo  high  as  to  render  it  profitable 
to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake  of  feeding  them. 
In'  England,  the  price  of  cattle,  it  has  already 
been  obferved,  feems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  to  have  got  to  this  height  about  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century  ;  but  it  was  much 
later  probably  before  it  got  to  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  remoter  counties ;  in  fome  of 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  fcarce  yet  have  got  to  it. 
Of  all  the  different  fubftances,  however,  which 
compofe  this  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  cattle 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  which  the  price,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  improvement,  firft  rifes  to  this  height. 

Till  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  has  got  to 
this  height,  it  feems  fcarce  poffible  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  thofe  lands  which  are 
capable  of  the  higheft  cultivation,  can  be  com- 
pletely cultivated.  In  all,  farms  too  diftant  from 
any  town  to  carry  manure  from  it,  that  is,  id 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  of  every  extenfive 
country,  the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land 
mud  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure 
which  the  &rm  itfelf  produces  ;  and  this  again 
mufl  be  in  pr(^rtion  to  the  flock  of  cattle 
which  are  maintained  upon  it.  The  land  is 
manured  either  by  pailuring  the  cattle  upon  it, 
or  by  feeding  tb^  in  the  flable,  and  from 

thence 
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BOOK  thence  carrying  out  their  dung  to  it*  But  uniefii 
^  ,  the  price  of  the  cattle  be  fuffident  to  pay  both 
the  rent  and  profit  of  cultivated  land^  the  £u'mer 
cannot  affi>rd  to  paflure  them  upon  it ;  and  he 
can  ilill  left  afford  to  feed  them  in  the  (table. 
It  is  with  the  produce  of  improved  and  culti- 
vated land  only,  that  cattle  can  be  fed  in  the 
ftable ;  becaufe  to  collect  the  fcantyand  fcattered 
produce  of  wafte  and  unimprov^  lands  would 
require  too  much  labour  and  be  too  expenfive. 
If  the  price  of  the  cattle,  therefore,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  pay  for  the  produce  of  improved  and 
cultivated  land,  when  they  are  allowed  to  pafture 
it,  that  price  will  be  ilill  lefs  fuffident  to  pay 
for  that  produce  when  it  muft  be  colleded  with 
a  good  deal  of  additional  labour,  and  brought 
into  the  flabk  to  them.  In  thefe  circumflances, 
therefore,  no  more  cattle  can,  with  profit,  be 
fed  in  the  ftable  than  what  are  neceflary  for 
tillage.  But  thefe  can  never  afford  manure 
enou^  for  keeping  conftantly  in  good  condition, 
ill  the  lancb  which  they  are  capable  of  culti-^ 
vating.  What  they  afford  being  infufficient  for 
tiie  whole  farm,  will  naturally  be  referved  for  the 
lands  to  which  it  can  be  moft  advantageoufly  or 
conveniently  appUed ;  the  moft  fertile,  or  thc^, 
Jierhaps,  in  the  neigfalxmrfaodd  of  thefann-yattL 
Thefe,  therefore,  wHlbe  kept  conftantly  fai  good 
condition  and  fit  £oac  ttUage.  The  reft  will,  the 
greater  part  of  thdm,  be  allowed  to  lie  wafte, 
produdng  fcarce  any  thing  but  fixne  miferabto 
pafinre,  jnft  fuffident  to  keep  alive  a  ftw 
fUragglhtig,  balf-fkarved  cattle}  the  fimo^  thou^ 
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much  nnderftocked  in  proportion  to  what  wcndd  6  H  A  r 
be  neceflaiy  for  its  complete  cultivation,  being  ^^^ 
very  frequently  overftocked  in  proportion  to  its 
ad;ual  produce.  A  portion  of  this  wafte  land, 
however,  after  having  been  paftured  in  thtt 
wretched  manner  for  fix  or  feven  years  together, 
may  be  ploughed  up,  when  it  wiU  yield,  perhaps, 
a  poor  crop  or  two  of  bad  oats,  or  c£  ibm^ 
Other  coarfe  grain,  and  then^  being  entirely  ex* 
haufted,  it  muft  be  refted  and  paftured  again 
as  before,  and  another  portion  ploughed  up  to 
be  in  the  fame  manner  exhaufted  and  refted 
again  in  its  turn.  Such  accordingly  was  the 
general  fyftem  of  management  all  over  the  low 
country  of  Scotland  before  the  union.  The 
lands  which  were  kept  conftantly  well  manured 
and  in  good  condition,  feldom  exceeded  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  fkrm,  and  fbme^ 
times  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  or  a  fixth  part  a( 
it.  The  reft  were  never  manured^  but  a  certaitt 
portion  of  them  was  in  its  turn,  notwithftanding, 
regularly  cultivated  and  exhaufted.  Undei*  this 
iyftem  of  management,  it  is  evident,  even  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  is  capable  of 
good  cultivation,  could  produce  but  Uttle  in 
eomparifon  of  what  it  may  be  capable  of  piro^ 
ducing.  But  how  dfladvantageous  foev^  this 
fj&em  may  appear,  yet  before  the  union  the  low 
price  of  cattle  feems  to  have  rendered  it  almell 
unavoidable.  If,  notwtthftanding  a  great  life  in 
their  price,  it  ftiU  c<mtinues  to  |>tevail  through  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  country,  it  is  owing,  in 
many  places,  no  doubt,  to  ignoraAce  and  lAtaob* 
4  ment 
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BOOR  nlent  to  old  cuiloms,  but  in  mod  places  to  the 
J*  ,  unavoidable  obftruftions  which  the  natural  courfe 
of  things  oppofes  to  the  immediate  or  fpeedy 
eftablilhent  of  a  better  fyftem :  firft,  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  tenants,  to  their  not  having  yet  had 
time  to  acquire  a  ilock  of  cattle  fufficient  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  more  completely,  the  fame  rife 
of  price  which  would  render  it  advantageous  for 
them  to  maintain  a  greater  dock,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time  to  put 
their  lands  in  condition  to  maintain  this  greater 
flock  properly,  fuppofing  they  were  capable  of 
acquiring  it.  The  increafe  of  dock  and  the  im- 
provement of  land  are  two  events  which  mufl  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  of  which  the  one  can  no-where 
much  out-run  the  other.  Without  fome  increafe 
of  flock,  there  can  be  fcarce  any  improvement  of 
land,  but  there  can  be  no  confiderable  increafe 
of  dock  but  in  confequence  of  a  confiderable 
improvement  of  land ;  becaufe  otherwife  the 
land  coujd  not  maintain  it.  Thefe  natural  ob- 
dru6lion$  to  the  edablifhment  of  a  better  fydem, 
cannot  be  removed  but  by  a  long  courfe  of  fru- 
gality aiid  indudry ;  and  half  a  century  or  a 
century  more,  perhaps,  mud  pafs  away  before  the 
old  fydem,  which  is  wearing  out  gradually,  can 
be  completely  abolifhed  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  commercial 
advantages,  however,  which  Scotland  has  de- 
rived from  the  union  with  England,  this  rife  in 
the  price  of  cattle  is,  perhaps,  the  greated.  It 
has  not  only  raifed  the  value  of  all  highlandl 
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eftates,  but  it  has,  perhaps,  been  the  principal  chap. 
caufe  of  the  improvement  of  the  low  country. 

In  all  new  colonies  the  great  quantity  of  wafte 
land,  which  can  for  many  years  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  foon 
renders  them  extremely  abundant,  and  in  every 
thing  great  cheapnefs  is  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  great  abundance.     Though  all  the 
cattle  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  were 
originally  carried  from  Europe,  they  foon  multi- 
plied  fo  much  there,  and  became  of  fo  little 
value,  that  even  horfes  were  allowed  to  run  wild 
in  the  woods  without  any  owner  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  claim  them.     It  mufl  be  a  long 
time  after  the  firft  eflablifliment  of  fuch  colonies^ 
before  it  can  become  profitable  to  feed  <;attle 
upon  the  produce  of  cultivated  land.    The  fame 
caufes,  therefore,  the  want  of  manure,  and  the 
difproportion  between  the  ftock  employed  in  cul- 
tivation,  and  the  land  which  it  is  deilined  to 
cultivate,  are  likely  to  introduce  there  a  fyftem 
of  hufbandry  not  unlike  that  which  ftill  continues 
^  to  take  place  in  fo  many  parts  of  Scotland.     Mu 
Kalm,  the  Swediih  traveller,  when  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  hulbandry  of  fome  of  the  Englifli 
colonies  in  North  America,  as  he  found  it  in 
1749,  obferves,  accordingly,  that  he  can  with 
difficulty  difcover  there  the   chara6ler  of  the 
Englifh  nation,  fo  well  Ikilled  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture.   They  make  fcarce  any. 
manure  for  their  corn  fields,  he  fays^  but  when 
one  piece  of  ground  has  been  exhauiled  by  con- 
tinual cropping,  they  clear  and  cultivate  another 
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BOOK  piece  of  freih  land ;  and  when  that  is  exhaoftedt 
J*     ,  proceed  to  a  third.    Their  cattle  are  allowed  to 
wander  through  the  woods  and  other  unculti- 
vated grounds,  where  they  are  half-ftarved ; 
having  long  ago  extirpated  almoil  all  the  annual 
grafles  by  cropping  them  too  early  in  the  ^^ringr^ 
before  they  had  time  to  fcNrm  their  flowers,  or 
to  ihed  their  feeds  *•    The  annual  grafles  were, 
it  feems,  the  beft  natural  gradfes  in  that  part  of 
North  America;  and  when  the  Europans  ficft 
fettled  there,  they  ufed  to  grow  very  thick,  and 
to  rife  three  or  four  feet  high.     A  piece  of 
^ound  which,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  main* 
tain  one  cow,  would  in  former  times,  he  was 
adored,  have  maintained  four,  each  cf  which 
would  have  given  four  times  the  quantity  ci 
milk  which  that  one  was  c^ble  of  giving. 
The  poomefs  of  the  pafture  had,  in  his  opinion, 
occafioned  the  degradation  rf  their  cattle,  which 
degenerated  fenfibly  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other.   They  were  probably  not  unlike  that 
ftunted  breed  which  was  common  all  over  Scot- 
land thirty  or  foiiy  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  . 
to  much  mended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
low  country,  not  fo  much  by  a  change  of  the 
breed,  though  that  expedient  has  been  employed 
in  fome  places,  as  by  a  more  plentiful  method  of 
feeding  them. 

Tliougfa  it  is  late,  therefore,  in  the  progrefi  of 
improvement  before  cattle  can  bring  fuch  a  prioe 
as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the 

♦  Kilia'g  Travels^  vol  i.  fK  343,  544. 
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Meoffeedingtliemj  yet  ofall  the  different  parts  c  hap. 
which  compole  this  fecond  ibrt  of  rude  produce, ,  ^^ 
they  are  perhaps  the  firfl  which  bring  this  price } 
beoEtufe  till  they  bring  it,  it  feems  impc^ble  that 
improvement  can  be  brought  near  even  to  that 
d^ee  c^  perfection  to  ^ich  it  has  arrived  in 
many  parts  of  Eurqpe* 

As  cattle  are  among  the  firft,  fo  perhi^  veni* 
Ion  is  among  the  laft  parts  of  this  fort  of  rude 
produce  which  bring  this  price.  The  price  of 
venifon  in  Great  Britain,  how  extravagant  foever 
it  may  appear,  is  not  near  fufficient  to  compen- 
fate  the  expence  of  a  deer  park,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  thoie  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
feeding  of  deer.  If  it  was  otherwiie,  the  feed^ 
ii^  of  deer  would  fi>on  become  an  article  ct 
common  farming ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feeding  of  thofe  fmall  birds  called  Turdi  was 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  Varro  and  Colu- 
m^la  affure  us  that  it  was  a  moft  profitable  ar« 
tide.  Hie  fattening  of  ortolans,  birds  of  pa£* 
iage  which  arrive  lean  in  the  country,  is  iaid  to 
^be  ^  in  feme  parts  of  France.  If  venif<m  con- 
tinues in  faihion,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  o£ 
Great  Britain  mcreafe  as  they  have  done  for  fome 
time  paft,  its  price  may  very  probably  rife  ftiU 
higher  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Between  that  period  in  the  progrefi  of  im- 
provement which  brings  to  its  height  the  price 
of  fo  neceffary  an  article  bs  catde,  and  that 
which  brings  to  it  the  price  of  fuch  afirperfluity 
as  venilbn,  there  is  a  veiy  long  interval,  in  the 
•  courie  of  whi«h  many  other  ibrts  c^rude  produce 
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BooKgradu^y  arrive  at  their  higheft  price,  fome 

J* ^  fooner  and  fome  later,  according  to  different  cir- 

cumilances. 

Thus  in  every  farm  the  offals  of  the  bam  and 
ftables  will  maintain  a  certain  number  of  poul- 
try. Thefe,  as  they  are  fed  with  what  would 
otherwife  be  loft,  are  a  mere  iave-all ;  and  as 
they  coft  the  farmer  fcarce  any  thing,  fo  he  can 
afford  to  fell  them  for  very  little.  Almoft  all 
that  he  gets  is  pure  gain,  and  their  price  can 
fcarce  be  fo  low  as  to  difcourage  him  from  feed- 
ing this  number.  But  in  countries  ill  culti- 
vated, and,  tKerefore,  but  thinly  inhabited,  the 
poultry,  which  are  thus  raifed  without  expence, 
are  often  fully  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  de- 
mand. In  tliis  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  they 
are  often  as  cheap  as  butcherVmeat,  or  any 
other  fort  of  animal  food.  But  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  which  the  farm  in  this  manner 
produces  without  expence,  muft  always  be  much 
finaller  than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's- 
meat  which  is  reared  upon  it ;  and  in  times  of 
wealth  and  luxury  what  is  rare,  Vidth  only  nearly 
equal  merit,  is  always  preferred  to  what  is  com- 
mon. As  wealth  and  luxury  increafe,  therefore, 
in  confequence  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
the  price  of  poultry  gradually  rifes  above  that  of 
butcher's-meat,.  till  at  laft  it  gets  fo  high  that  it 
becomes  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake 
of  feeding  them.  When  it  has  got  to  this  height 
it  cannot  well  go  liigher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  In  feve- 
ral  provinces  of  France,  the  feeding  of  poultfy  is 
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confidered  as  a  very  important  article  in  rural  chap. 
CBconomy,  and  fuflSciently  profitable  to  encou^      ^' 
rage  the  farmer  to  raife  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  Indian  com  and  buck-wheat  for  this  purpofe. 
A  middling  farmer  will  there  fometimes  have 
four  hundred  fowl9  jn  his  yard.    The  feeding  qf 
poultry  feems  fc^rce  yet  to  be  generally  con- 
fidered 9s  a  matter  of  fo  piucl;  importance  ^ 
England,    They  are  certainly,  however,  dearer 
in  jBngl^Jid  than  in  France,  as  England  receivesy 
iGonfiderabie  fupplies  from  France.    In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  improvement,  the  period  at  which  every 
particular  fort  of  ani];nal  food  is  dearefl,  mu^ 
laaturally  be  th^t  which  ixumediat^y  precede? 
the  general  practice  of  cultivating  land  for  the 
fake  of  raifing  it.    For  jbme  time  before  thi? 
fXBj&ice  becomes  generfd,  the  fc^ircity  nxufl  ne- 
ceflarily  raife  the  price.    After  it  h^s^  become 
general,  new  methods  qf  feeding  are  conunonly 
falleu  upon,  which  enable  1|he  farmer  .to  raife 
iippn  the  iamp  quantity  pf  ground  a  npiuqp 
greater  quantity  of  that  particular  fprt  of  auipal 
food.    The  plenty  not  only  obliges  bim^to  fell 
cheaper,  but  in  confequencp  of  tbefe  improve- 
ments he  can  afford  to  fell  cheaper;  for  if  ;he 
could  not  afford  it,  the  plenty  would  not  be  qf 
long  continuance.    It  has  been  probably  in  thi^ 
.manner  that  the  introdu^ion  <^  clover,  tumip^^ 
carrots,  cabbages,  &c.  has  contributed  to  Q])]c 
the,  common  price  of  butcber's-mpat  in  the  I^qq- 
don  market  fomewhat  below  what  it  ivas  abpHt 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century. 
ir(?z.  /•  A  A  The 
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BOOK  The  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordure;. 
[}-_  ^  and  greedily  devours  many  things  rejefted  by 
every  other  ufeful  animal,  is,  like  poultry,  ori- 
ginally  kept  as  a  fave-all.  As  long  as  the  num- 
ber of  fuch  animals,  which  can  thus  be  reared  at 
little  or  no  expence,  is  fully  fufficient  to  fu|^ly 
the  demand,  this  fort  of  butcher's-meat  comes 
to  market  at  a  much  lower  price  than  «iny  other. 
But  when  the  demand  rifes  beyond  what  this 
quantity  can  fupply,  when  it  becomes  neceffary 
to  raife  food  on  purpofe  for  feeding  and  fatten* 
ing  hogs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  feeding  and 
fattening  other  cattle,  the  price  neceflarily  rifes^ 
Und  becomes  proportionably  either  higher  <^ 
lower  than  that  of  other  butcherVmeat^  accord* 
ing  as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  flate  d 
its  agriculture,  happen  to  render  the  feeding  of 
hogs  more  or  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  other 
cattle.  In  France,  according  to  Mr.  Buffon,  the 
price  of  pork  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  beef.  In 
moil  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is  at  prefent  fome- 
what  Wgher. 

The  great  rife  in  the  price  both  of  hogs  and 
poultry  has  in  Greftt  Britain  been  frequently  im- 
puted to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  coC« 
tagers  and  other  ffaiall  occupiers  c^  land;  an 
event  which  has  in  every  part  of  Europe  been  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  improvement  and  bet« 
4er  cultivation,  but  ivhich  at  the  fame  time  may 
have  contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  thofe  arti** 
cles,  both  fomewhat  fooner  and  fomewhat  fafter 
than  it  would  .otherwlfe  have  rjfen*     As  the 
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pooreft  family  can  often  maintain  a  cat  or  a  dog,  char 
Mritbout  any  expence,  fo  the  pooreft  occupiers  of  ,  ^^ 
land  can  commonly  maintain  a  few  poultry.  Or  ^ 
ibwand  a  few  pigs,  at  very  little.  The  little 
ofials  of  their  own  table,  their  whey,  ikimmed 
milk  aDtd  butter-milk,  fupply  thof^  animals  >;^tb 
a  part  of  their  food,  and  they  find  the  reft  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  without  doing  any  fenfible 
damage  to  any  body.  By  diminifhing  the  num* 
ber  of  thofe  fhiall  occupiers,  therefore,  the  quan* 
tity  of  this  fort  of  provifions  which  is  thus  pro* 
duced  iEit  little  or  no  expence,  muft  certainly  have 
been  a  good  deal  diminiihed,  and  their  price  muft 
confequently  have  been  raifed  both  fooner  and 
fs&ex  than  it  would  otJierwife  have  rifen.  Sooner 
or  later,  howevar,  in  the  progrefe  of  improve* 
ment,  it  muft  at  sny  rate  have  rifen  to  the  utmoft 
height  to  which  it  is  capable  of  rifing ;  or  to 
the  price  ^hich  pays  the  labour  and  expence 
of  cultivating  the  land  which  fumifhes  them  with 
fodd  as  wdl  as  thefe  are  paid  upon  the  greater 
part  of  other  cultivated  land. 

The  bufinefe  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding  of 
hogs  and  poultry,  is  originally  carried  on  as  a 
fave-all.  The  cattle  necefiarily  kept  upon  the 
farm,  produce  more  milk  than  either  the  rearing 
of  their  own  young,  or  the  confumption  of  the 
farmer's  family  requires;  and  they  produce  moll 
at  one  particular  feafon.  But  of  all  the  produc* 
tions  of  land^  milk  is  perhaps  the  moft  perifii* 
able.  In  the  warm  feafon,  when  it  is  moft 
iibundant,  it  will  fcarce  keep  four-and-twen^ 
iioofs*  The  fanner,  by  making  it  into  fre^ 
/  AA  a  butter^ 
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BOOK  butter^  ftores  a  fmall  part  of  it  for  a  week :  by 
^^^__^  making  it  into  fait  butter,  for  a  year:  and  by 
making  it  into  cheefe,  he  ftores  a  much  greater 
part  of  it  for  feveral  yeatiB.    Part  of  all  thefe  is 
reierved  ibr  the  ufe  of  his  own  family.    The  reft 
goes  to  market,  in  order  to  &id  the  beft  price 
which  is  to  be  had,  and  which  can  fcarce  be  lb 
}ow  as  to  diArourage  him  from  fending  thitJier 
whatever  is  over  and  above  the  ufe  of  his  own 
family.    If  it  is  very  low,  indeed,  he  will  be 
likely  to  manage  his  dsuiy  in  a  very  flov^y  and 
dirty  manner,  and  will  fcarce  perhaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  have  a  particular  ro(Mn  or  builds 
ing  on  purpofe  for  it,  but  will  ft^r  the  bufinefi 
to  be  carried  on  amidft  the  fin<rfce,  filth,  and 
nailinefi  of  his  own  kitchen ;  as  was  the  cafe  of 
alnK>ft  all  the  farmers'  dairies  in  Scotland  tUrtf 
or  forty  years  ^o,  and  as  is  the  cafe  of  many  of 
them  ftill.     The  fkme  caufes  which  graduafly 
raife  the  price  of  butcher's-meat,  the  indreafe  ci 
tile  demand,  and,  in  coniequenoe  <^  the  im* 
provement  of  the  country,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  which  can  be  fed  at  little  or  no  expence, 
luife,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  <^  the  produce 
6f  the  dairy,  of  which  the  price  naturaJly  con- 
ne6ls  with  that  of  butcher's-meat,  or  with  the 
expence  of  feeding  cattle.      The  in^reafe  of 
price  pays  for  more  labour,  care,  and  cleanli* 
nefs.-   ITie  dairy  becomes  HKMre  worthy  of  the 
farmer's  attention,  and  the  quali^  <^  its  pro* 
duce  gradually  improves.    The  price  at  laft  gett 
fo  high  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  employ 
feme  of  the  mofl  fertile  and  b^  cultivated 
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lands  in  feeding  cattle  merely  for  the  purpolb  of  o  njL  fl 
the  dairy ;  imd  when  it  has  got  to  this  height^  it 
cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  bnd 
would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  It  feems 
to  have  got  to  this  height  through  the  greats 
part  of  England,  where  much  good  land  is  com« 
monly  em|^oyed  in  this  manner*  If  you  except 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  confiderable  towas^ 
it  feems  not  yet  to  have  got  to  this  height  any- 
where in  Scotland,  where  common  £urnierB  feK 
dom  employ  much  good  land  in  raiiing  food  fot 
cattle  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  the  dairy*  The 
price  of  the  produce,  though  it  has  rifen  very 
considerably  within  thefe  few  years,  is  probably 
fUU  too  low  to  admit  of  it.  The  inferiority  of 
the  quality,  indeed^  conopared  with  that  of  the 
produce  of  Engliih  dairies,  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  price.  But  this  inferiority  of  quality  is^ 
perhaps,  rather  the  e£fe£l  of  this  lownefs  of  price 
than  the  caufe  of  it.  Though  the  quality  was 
much  better,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  brcmght 
to  market  could  not,  I  appr^iend,  in  thepre^t 
circumftances  of  the  country,  be  difpofed  of  at  a 
much  better  price ;  and  the  prefent  price,  it  is 
probable,  would  not  pay  the  expeuj^e  of  the  land 
and  labour  BeceflS^y  for  producing  a  much  bet* 
ter  quaUty.  Throi:^h  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land, notwithftaoding  the  fiiperiority  of  price, 
the  d^iy  is  m>t  reckoned  a  more  profitable  em« 
ployment  of  land  than  the  railing  of  com,  or  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  the  two  great  objects  of  agri- 
culture. Throu^  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
there&ne^  ilt  causot  yet:  be  ev6it&.  profitable. 

A  A  3  The 
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BOOK     The  knck  of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  dart 
^_|^_^^.  everl)e  completely  cultivated  and  improved,  tiH 
once  the  price  of  every  produce,  which  human 
induftry  is  obliged  to  raife  upon  them,  has  got 
fo  high  as  to  pay  for  the  expence  of  complete 
improvement  and  cultivation.     In  order  to  do 
this,  the  price  of  each  particular  produce  muft 
b6  fuflBcient,  firft,  to  pay  the  rent  of  good  com 
land,  as  it  is  that  which  regulates  the  rent  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land;  and  fe- 
condly,  to  pay  the  labour  and  expence  of  the 
farmer  as  well  as  they  are  commonly  paid  upon 
good  com  land.;  or,  in  other  words,  to  replace 
with  the  ordinary  profits  the  ftock  which  he  em- 
ploys about  it.    This  rife  in  the  price  of  each 
particular  produce,  muft  evidently  be  previous 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land 
which  is  deftined  for  raifing  it.    Oain  is  the  end 
of  all  improvement,  and  nothing  could  deferve 
that  name  of  which  Ids  was  to  be  the  neceflaiy 
confequence.     But  lofi  muft  be  the  neceflkry 
confequence  of  improving  land  for  the  fake  of  a 
produce  of  which  the  price  could  never  bring 
back  the  expence.     If  the  complete  improve* 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  country  be,  as  it 
,moft  certainly  is,  the  greateft  of  all  public  ad- 
vantages,  this  rife  in  the  price  of  all  ihofe  difier- 
ent  forts  of  mde  produce,  inftead  of  being  con- 
fidered  as  a  public  calamity,  ought,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  neceflkry  foreranner  and  attendr 
ant  of  the  greateft  of  all  public  advantages. 

This  rife  too  in  the  nominal  or  money-price 
of  all  thofe  different  forts  of  rude  produce  has 
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beta  die  eSeSt^  not  of  any  degradation  in  the  chap, 
Maine  of  filver,  but  of  a  rife  in  their  real  price.  ^_^ 
They  havp  b^con^e  wQrJJi,  not  only  a  greater 
quantity  of  filver,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
hour  and  fubfiflence  than  before.  As  it  fio&s  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfifi^ence  to 
bring  them  to  market,  fo  when  they  are  brought 
thither,  they  reprefent  Qr  are  equivalent  to  a 
greater  quantity. 

Third  Sort. 

The  third  and  lall  fort  of  rude  produce,  of 
which  the  price  natur^y  jifes  in  the  progreis  qf 
improvemjent,  is  that  in  which  the  efficacy  pf 
human  induftry,  in  augmenting  the  quanti^,  is 
either  limited  or  uncertain.  Though  the  real 
price  of  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore,  na^ 
turally  tends  to  rife  in  the  progreis  of  improver 
ment,  yet,  according  as  different  accidents  hap- 
pen to  reuider  the  efforts  of  human  induftry  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  it 
may  happen  fometimes  even  to  fall,  fometimes 
to  continue  th?  fame  in  very  different  periods  of 
improvement,  and  ibmetimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs 
in  the  fiune  period. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  rude  produce  which 
nature  has  rendered  a  kind  of  appendages  to 
jother  ibrts;  fo  that  the  quantity  of  the  ope 
-which  any  country  can  affords  is  neceffarily  li^ 
xnited  by  that  of  the  other.  The  quanti^'  of 
wool  or  pf  raw  Ipdes,  for  exampljei  which  any 
A  A  4  countiy 
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BOOK  country  can  aflford,  is  neceflkrfly  limited  by  tfc* 
^^-       number  of  great  and  finall  cattfe  liiat  are  kept 
m  it.    The  ftate  of  its  improvement^  and  the 
tlature  of  its  agriculture^  again  heceflarily  deter- 
mine this  number. 

The  fame  caufes,  which,  ih  the  progrefe  of 
improvement,  gradually  raife  the  price  of  but. 
cher*s-meat,  ihould  have  the  fame  eiSfeft,  it  nay 
be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  wool  and  raw 
hides,  and  raife  them  too  nearly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. It  probably  would  be  fo,  if  in  the  rude 
beginnings  of  improvement  the  market  for  the 
latter  commodities  was  confined  within  as  nar- 
row bounds  as  that  for  the  former.  But  the 
extent  6£  their  rd|>e£tive  markets  is  commonly 
extremely  different. 

The  market  for  butcher's^meat  is  afanoft 
cvery-where  confined  to  the  country  whidi  pro- 
duces it.  Ireland,  and  ibme  part  of  Brkifh 
America  indeed,  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
felt  provifions ;  but  they  af e,  I  believe,  the  on^ 
countries  in  the  commercial  world  which  do  fb, 
or  which  export  to  other  countries  any  confider- 
able part  of  tiieir  butcher^s-meat. 

The  market  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  <m  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  improve* 
ment  very  fbldom  confined  to  the  country  which 
produces  them.  They  can  eafily  be  tranfj[KMted 
to  diftant  countries,  wool  trithout  any  prepara* 
tion,  and  raw  hides  with  Tery  little :  and  as  they 
are  the  materials  of  many  manufii£hires,  the  in* 
duftry  of  other  countries  may^occafion  «  demimd 
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&T  tbem»  though  that  of  the  country  which  pro*  chap. 
duces  them  might  not  occafion  any.  l— fL 

In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  but 
thinly  inhabited,  the  price  of  the  wool  and  the 
hide  bears  always  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
^XBt  of  the  whole  bead,  than  in  countries  where, 
inqirovement  and  population  being  further  ad« 
vanced,  diere  is  more  demand  for  butcher's* 
meat.  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that  in  the  Saxcm 
times,  the  fleece  was  efUmated  at  two-fifths  of 
the  Value  of  the  whole  fheep,  and  that  this  was 
much  above  the  proportion  of  its  prefent  eftima- 
tion.  In  feme  provinces  of  Spain,  I  have  been 
affiured^  the  iheep  is  frequently  killed  merely  for 
tihe  fake  of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow.  The  car- 
cafe  is  often  left  to  rot  upon  tiie  ground,  or  to 
be  devoured  by  beaAs  and  birds  of  prey.  If  this 
ibmetimes  happens  even  in  Spain,  it  happens  al« 
Bidft  conflantly  in  Chili,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America,  where 
tilie  homed  cattle  are  almofl  conilantly  killed 
merely  for  the  iake  of  the  hide  and  the  taIlow« 
This  too  ufed  to  happen  almoft  conftantly  in 
Hii^Miiiola,  while  it  was  infdted  by  the  Bsu> 
esneers,  and  before  the  ietdement,  improve* 
vent,  and  populoufiiels  oi  the  French  planta*. 
tions  (which  now  extend  round  the  coaft  of  al- 
moft  ^e  whole  weftem  half  of  the  ifland)  had 
given  £ome  value  to  the  cattle  of  the  SpanJards^ 
whoiyiccmtinue  topd&&,  not  only  the  eaftem 
part  d  tiie  coaft,  but  the  whole  inland  and 
ibmintaiiious  ^t  of  the  country. 

Though 
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Though  in  the  progrefe  of  improvement  andT 
population^  the  price  of  the  whole  beaft  neceflk* 
rily  rifes,  yet  the  price  of  the  carcafe  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  afie^ed  by  this  rife  thoia  that  of 
the  wool  and  the  hide.  The  market  for  the  car* 
cafe,  being  in  the  rude  date  of  fociety  confined 
always  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  muft 
neceflarily  be  extended  in  prop(»tion  to  the  im- 
provement and  population  of  tliat  country.  But 
the  market  for  the  wool  and  the  hides  even  of  a 
barbarous  cduntry  often  extending  to  the  whole 
commercial  world,  it  can  very  feldom  be  en- 
larged in  the  iame  proportion.  The  flate  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  can  feldom  be  mudi 
affis£bed  by  the  improvement  of  any  particular 
countiy ;  and  die  market  for  fuch  commodities 
may  remain  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
after  fuch  improvements,  as  before.  It  fhouldt 
however,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  raAa 
upon  the  whole  be  fomewhat  ecctended  in  confix 
quence  of  them.  If  the  manufisiSaures,  eQ>e* 
cially,  of  which  thofe  commodities  are  the  mate^ 
rials,  fhould  ever  come  to  flouriih  in  the  country, 
die  market,  though  it  mi^t  not  be  much  en* 
larged,  would  at  leail  be  brought  much  nearer 
to  the  place  of  growth  than  before ;  and  the 
price  of  thofe  materials  might  at  leaft  be  m- 
creafed  by  what  had  ufually  been  the  expence  of 
tranfporting  them  to  diftant  countries.  Though 
it  might  not  rife  therefore  in  the  iame  proportiott 
AS  that  of  butcher's-meat,  it  ou^t  natxirally  to 
rife  fomewhat,  and  it  ought  oertasDlynot  tofidl* 
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In  England,  however,  notwithflanding  the  chap. 
flouriAing  ftate  of  its  woollen  manufaSlure,  the  ,_^ 
price  of  Englifh  wool  has  fallen  very  coniSderably 
fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  There  are  many 
authentic  records  which  demonflrate  that  during 
the  reign  of  that  prince  (towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  about  1339)  what  wa* 
reckoned  the  moderate  and  reaibnable  price  of 
the  tod  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Englifh  wool, 
was  not  lefs  than  ten  (hillings  of  the  money  of 
thofe  times  *,  containing,  at  the  rate  of  twenty, 
pence  the  ounce,  fix  ounces  of  filver  Tower- 
weight,  equal  to  about  thirty  fliillings  of  our 
prefent  money.  In  the  prefent  times,  one-and- 
twenty  fliillings  the  tod  may  be  reckoned  a  good 
price  for  very  good  Englifh  wool.  The  money- 
price  of  wool,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  was  to  its  money-price  in  the  prefent 
times  as  ten  to  feven.  The  fuperiority  of  its 
real  price  was  flill  greater.  At  the  rate  of  fix 
fliillings  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,  ten  fhil« 
lings^  was  in  thofe  ancient  times  the  price  of 
twelve  bufhels  of  wheat.  At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  fhillings  the  quarter,  one-and-twenty  fhil^ 
lings  is  in  the  prefent  times  the  price  of  fix 
bufhels  only.  The  proportion  between  the  real 
prices  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  therdTore, 
is  as  twelve  to  fix,  or  as  two  to  one.  In  thofe 
ancient  times  a  tod  of  wool  would  have  pur- 
chafed  twice  the  quantity  of  iubfiflence  which  it 
urill  purcfaafe  at  prefent ;  and  confequently  twice 

^   See  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool*  voL  i.  c.  5,  6f  and  7 ;  alio, 
mL  iL  ^  176. 
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B  o  o  K  the  quantity  of  laboiur,  if  the  r^  recompence  of 
]*     ,  labour  had  been  the  fame  in  both  periods. 

This  degradation  both  in  the  real  and  nomi- 
nal  value  of  wool  could  never  have  happened 
in  confequence  of  the  natural  courfe  of  things* 
it  has  accordingly  been  the  effi^  of  violence  and 
artifice :  Firft,  of  the  abfolute  prohibition  of 
exporting  wool  from  England ;  Secondly,  of  the 
permiffion  of  importing  it  from  Spain  duty  free^ 
Thirdly,  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  from 
Ireland  to  any  other  country  but  England.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  regulations,  the  market  for 
Englifli  wool,  inftead  of  being  fomewhat  ex- 
tended in  confequence  of  the  improvemaat  of 
England,  has  been  confined  to  the  home  mark^ 
where  the  wool  of  feveral  other  countries  ia 
allowed  to  come  into  competition  with  it,  and 
where  that  of  Ireland  is  forced  into  competiticm 
with  it.  As  the  woollen  manu&dlures  too  of 
Ireland  are  fully  as  much  difcouraged  as  is  con^ 
fiflent  with  jufi^ice  and  fiur  dealing,  the  Iriih  ou) 
work  up  but  a  finall  part  of  their  own  wool  al 
home,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  fend  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  the 
only  market  they  are  allowed, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  authentic 
records  concerning  the  price  of  raw  hides  in  aiK 
cient  times.  Wool  was  commonly  paid  as  a 
fubfidy  to  the  king,  and  its  valuation  in  that  iUbt 
fidy  aicertains,  at  leaft  in  fome  d^ree,  what  was 
itil  ordinary  price*  But  this  feems  not  to  hxn 
been  the  cafe  with  raw  hides.  Fleetwood,  hqw* 
ever,  from  an  account  in  1425,  between  the  prior 
4  of 
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of  Burcefter  Oxford  and  one  of  his  canons,  gives  chap* 
us  their  price,  at  leaft  as  it  was  ftated,  upon  that 
particular  occafion,  viz.  five  ox  hides  at  twdve 
fliiUings ;  five  cow  ludes  at  feven  fiiillings  and 
three-pence ;  thirty-fix  flieep  fldns  of  two  years 
eld  at  nine  ihillings  ^  fixteen  calves  fkins  at  two 
flullings.  In  1425,  twelve  fhillings  contained 
about  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  four-and* 
twenty  ihillings  of  our  prefent  money.  An  oX 
hide,  therefore,  was  in  l^is  account  vsdued  at  the 
iame  quantity  of  filver  as  4s.  ^ths  of  our  pre« 
ient  money.  Its  nommal  price  was  a  good  <kal 
lower  dian  at  prefent.  But  at  the  rate  of  fix 
ihilHngs  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,  twdve 
(hillings  would  in  thofe  times  have  purchafed 
fourteen  buflids  and  four-fifths  of  a  bufliel  of 
wheat,  which,  at  three  and  fix-pence  the  bufiiel, 
would  in  the  prefent  times  coft  $is.4d.  An  ox 
hide,  therefore,  woidd  in  thofe  times  have  pur-^ 
chaied  as  much  com  as  ten  fliillings  and  tiiree-^ 
pesice  wonld  purchaie  at  prefent.  Its  real  value 
was  ecpial  to  tenfinUingsand  three-pence  of  our 
prefiait  money.  In  thofe  ancient  times,  when  tiie 
cattle  were  half  ftarved  during  tiie  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  were 
of  a  very  large  fize.  An  ox  hide,  which  weighs 
foiir  ftone  of  fixteen  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  not 
in  the  prdent  times  reckoned  a  bad  one;  and  in 
thofe  ancient  times  would  probably  have  been 
reckoned  a  very  good  one.  But  at  half  a  crown 
the  ftone,  which  at  this  moment  (February 
1773)  I  nnderftand  to  be  the  common  price, 
filch  a  hide  would  at  prefent  coft  only  ten 

fiiillings. 
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BOOK  fluUings.  Hiough  its  nonunal  price,  therefore, » 
^  higher  in  the  prefent  thaxk  it  was  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  fubfift* 
ence  which  it  will  purchafe  or  command,  is  ra- 
ther fomewhat  lower.  The  price  of  cow  hides,  as 
(lated  in  the  above  account,  is  nearly  in  the  com-* 
mon  proportion  to  that  of  ox  hides.  That  (rf 
iheep  fkins  is  a  good  deal  above  it.  They  had 
probably  been  fold  with  the  wool*  That  of  calves 
fldns,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  greatly  below  it.  In 
countries  where  the  price  of  cattle  is  very  low, 
the  calves,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  reared 
in  order  to  keep  up  the .  ftock,  are  generally 
killed  very  young;  as  was  the  cafe  in  Scotland 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  faves  the  milk, 
which  their  price  would  not  pay  for.  Th  w  (kins, 
therefore,  are  conunonly  good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  lower  at 
prefent  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago ;  owing  pro* 
bably  to  the  taking  off  the  duty  upon  feal  fldns, 
and  to  the  allowing,  for  ft  limited  time,  the  im« 
portation  of  raw  hides  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
plantations,  duty  free,  which  was  done  in  1769. 
Take  the  whole  of  the  prefent  century  at  an 
average,  their  real  price  has  probably  beea 
ibmewhat  higher  than  it  was  in  thofe  ancient 
times.  The  nature  of  the  commodity  renders 
it  not  quite  fo  proper  for  being  traniported  to 
diilant  markets  as  wool.  It  fu£fers  more  by 
keeping.  A  Iklted  hide  is  reckoned  inferior  to 
a  frelh  one,  and  fells  for  a  lower  price.  Hiis 
circumftance  muft  nec^&rily  have  ibme  ten^ 
dency  to  iink  the  price  of  raw  hides  producdl 
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in  a  country  which  does  not  mannfafture  them,  <:  H  a  IV 
but  is  obliged  to  export  them ;  and  comparatively 
to  raife  that  of  thofe  produced  in  a  country  which 
does  manufa^ure  them.     It  muft  have  fome 
tendency  to  fink  their  price  in  a  barbarous,  and 
to  raife  it  in  an  improved  and  manufadturing 
country.  It  muft  have  had  fome  tendency,  there- 
fore, to  fink  it  in  ancient,  and  to  raife  it  in  mo>- 
dem  times.  Our  tanners,  befides,  have  not  beeti 
quite  fo  fuccefsful  as  our  clothiers,  in  convincing 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  the  fafety  of  the  • 
commonwealth  depends  upon  the  prolperity  of 
their  particular  manufa^ure.    They  have  ac- 
cordingly been  much  lels  favoured.  The  exporta- 
tion of  raw  hides  has,  indeed,  been  prohibited, 
and  declared  a  nuiiance :  but  their  importation 
from  foreign  countries  has  been  fubjcfted  to  a 
duty ;  and  though  this  duty  has  been  taken  off 
from  thofe  of  Ireland  and  the  plantations  (for 
the  limited  time  of  five  years  only),  yet  Ireland 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  fale  of  its  furplus  hides,  or  of  thofe 
which  are  not  manufa6hired  at  home.  Hie  hides 
of  common  cattle  have  but  within  thefe  few  yeai^ 
been  put  among  the  enumerated  commodities 
which  the  plantations  can  fend  no  where  but  to 
the  mother  country ;  neither  has  the  commerce 
<^  Ireland  been  in  this  cafe  opprefled  hitherto, 
in  order  to  fiipport  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britein. 

Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the  price 

either  of  wool  or  raw   hides  below  what  it 

yatttraUy  would  be,  muft,  in  an  improved  and 
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300s  cultivated  country,  have  fome  tendency  to  raUe 
^  the  price  of  butcher's  meat.  The  price  both  of 
the  great  and  finall  cattle,  which  are  fed  on  im- 
proved and  cultivated  land,  mud  be  fufficientto 
pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  pro6t 
which  the  farmer,  has  reafon  to  expeS;  from  im- 
proved and  cultivated  land*  If  it  is  not,  they  will 
foon  ceafe  to  feed  them.  Achate ver  part  of  this 
price,  therefore,  is  not  pai4  by  the  wooji  and  the 
hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  Tlie  le& 
there  is  paid  &>r  the  one,  the  mpre  muft  be  paid 
for  the  other.  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be 
divided  upon  the  different  parts  cf  t^e  beaft,  is 
indifferent  to  the  landlords  and  Gunners,  pro- 
vided it  is  all  pa(id  to  then^.  In  an  improved  and 
cultivated  coimtry,  therefore,  4heir  inteiT^il  as 
landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be  much  offered 
by  filch  regulations,  though  their  intereft  as  con- 
fumers  may,  by  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provi- 
iions.  It  would  be  quite  otherwife,  however,  in 
an  unimproved  and  uof^tivated  pountry,  where 
the  greater  part  of  th^  lands  could  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  pf  cattle,  «i4 
where  the  wool  and  thjs  hide  made  the  principal 
part  of  the  value  of  thoCe  cattle.  Their  intereft 
as  landlords  and  farmers  would  in  this  c^  be 
very  deeply  affe^ed  by  fuch  regulationst  and 
their  intereft  as  confumers  veiy.littkt  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  woqI  ^nd  the  hide^  woul4 
not  in  this  cafe  raife  the  price  of  the  auncafe,; 
becaufe  the  greater  part  of  Uie  lands  of  the 
country  being  applicable  tp  no  ot^ier  pprp^fe  1«^ 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  ti»  J&me  number  wovHd 
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ftill  continue  to  be  fed.    The  fame  quantity  of  c  H  A  p. 
butcher  Vmeat  would  ftill  come  to  market.   The  .    ^^• 
demand  for  it  would  be  no  greater  than  before. 
Its  price,  therefore^  would  be  the  lame  as  be* 
fore.    The  whole  price  of  cattle  would  fall,  and 
along  with  it  both  the  rent  and  the  profit  of  all 
thofe  lands  of  which  cattle  was  the  principal 
produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.     The  perpetual  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  commonly^  but 
very  falfely,  afcribed  to  Edward  III.,  would, 
in  the  then  circumftances  of  the  country,  have 
been  the  moft  deftru6live  regulation  which  could 
well  have  been  thought  of.    It  would  not  only 
have  reduced  the  actual  value  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing  the 
price  of  the  moft  important  fpeciest)f  fmall  cattle, 
it  would  have  retarded  very  much  its  fubfequent 
improvement. 

The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  confiderably 

in  its  price  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 

England,  by  which  it  was  excluded  from  the 

great  market  of  Europe,  and  confined  to  the 

harrow  one  of  Great  Britain.     The  value  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  lands  in  the  fouthem  counties 

of  Scotland,  which  are  chiefly  a  flieep  country, 

would  have  been  very  deeply  affected  by  this 

event,  had  not  the  rife  in  the  price  of  butcher's- 

meat  fully  compenfated  the  fall  in  the  price  of 

wool. 

As  the  efficacy  of  human  induftry,  in  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  either  of  wool  or  of  raw 
hides,  is  Kmited,  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
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BOOK  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is  exerted  ^  fb  it 
.^^Jv  ^  is  uncertain  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  other  countries*  It  fo  far  depends,  not 
fo  much  upon  the  quantity  which  they  produce, 
as  upon  that  which  they  do  not  manufa3iire ; 
and  upon  the  reftraints  which  they  may  or  may 
not  think  proper  to  impofe  upon  the  exportaticm 
of  this  fort  of  rude  produce.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  as  they  are  altogether  independent  (^ 
domeilic  induflry,  fo  they  neceflarily  render  the 
efficacy  of  its  efforts  more  or  le(s  uncertain.  In 
multiplying  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore, 
the  efficacy  of  human  induftry  is  not  only  limited, 
but  uncertain. 

In  multiplying  another  very  important  fort  of 
rude  produce,  the  quantity  of  fifli  that  is  brought 
to  market,  it  is  likewife  both  limited  and  un- 
certain. It  is  limited  by  the  local  fituation  of 
the  country,  by  the  proximity  or  diflance  of  its 
different  provinces  from  the  fea,  by  the  number 
of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  by  what  may  be 
called  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  thofe  feaa, 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  to  this  fort  of  rude  produce. 
As  population  increafes,  as  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  grows 
greater  and  greater,  there  come  to  be  more 
buyers  of  filh,  and  thofe  buyers  too  have  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  or, 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater 
quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  to  buy  with. 
But  it  will  generally  be  impoffible  to  fup]^y  die 
great  and  extended  market  without  employing  a 
quantity  of  labour  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
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v^hat  had  been  requifite  for  fupplying  the  narrow  c  H  A  P. 
and  confined  one.  A  market  which,  from  re-  ^  _^ 
quiring  only  one  thouland,  comes  to  require 
annually  ten  thouiand  ton  of  fiih^  can  feldom  be 
fupplied  without  employing  more  than  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  had  before  been 
fufficient  to  fupply  it.  The  filh  muft  generally 
be  fought  for  at  a  greater  diilance,  larger  veflels 
muft  be  employed,  and  more  extenfive  machi- 
nery  of  every  kind  made  ufe  of.  The  real  price 
of  this  commodity,  therefore,  naturally  rifes  in 
the  progrefe  of  improvement.  It  has  accord- 
ingly done  fo,  I  believe,  more  or  lefi  in  every 
country. 

Though  the  fuccefs  of  a  particular  day's  fiih- 
ing  may  be  a  very  uncertain  matter,  yet,  the 
local  fituation  of  the  country  being  fuppofed^ 
the  general  efficacy  of  induftry  in  bringing  a 
certain  quantity  of  fifli  to  market,  taking  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  or  of  feveral  years  together,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  certain  enough ;  and 
it,  no  doubt,  is  fo.     As  it  depends  more,  how- 
ever, upon  the  local  fituation  of  the  country, 
than  upon  the  ftate  of  its  wealth  and  induftry ; 
as  upon  this  account  it  may  in  difierent  countries 
be  the  feme  in  very  difierent  periods  of  improve- 
ment, and  very  difierent  in  the  fame  period  j  its 
connection  with  the  ftate  of  improvement  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  of  this  fort  of  uncertdAOty  that  I 
am  here  peaking. 

In  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  4ifferent  mU 

nerals  and  metals  which  are  drawn  from  the 

bowels  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  mc^'^  precious 
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BOOK  ones  particularly,  the  efficacy  of  human  induftry 
.     ^       feems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  be  altogether  un- 
certain. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  is 
to  be  found  in  any  country  is  not  linaited  by  any 
thing  in  its  local  fituation,  fuch  as  the  fertility 
or  barrennefs  of  its  own  mines*    Thofe  metals 
frequently  abound  in  countries  which  poflefs  no 
mines.   Their  quantity  in  every  particular  coun- 
try feems  to  depend  upon  two  different  circum- 
ilances ;  firft,  upon  its  power  of  purchafing,  upon 
the  ftate  of  its  induftry,  upon  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  can  afford  to  employ  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence  in  bringing  or  pur- 
chafing fuch  fuperfluities  asgold  and  filver,  either 
from  its  own  mines  or  from  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries J  and,  fecondly,  upon  the  fertility  or  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  mines  which  may  happen  at  any 
particular  time  to  fupply  the  commercial  world 
with  thofe  metals.    The  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
in  the  countries  moft  remote  from  the  mines, 
muft  be  more  or  lefs  affected  by  this  fertility  or 
barrennefs,  on  account  of  the  eafy  and  cheap 
tranfportation  of  thofe  metals,  of  their  imall  bulk 
and  great  value.     Their  quantity  in  China  and 
Indoftan  muft  have  been  more  or  lefs  affected  by 
.the  abundance  of  the  mines  of  America. 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  couiip 
try  depends  upon  the  former  of  thofe  two  cir- 
cumftancei'(the  pQwer  of  purchafing),  their  real 
price,  like  that  of  all  other  luxuries  and  fuper- 
fluities, is  likely  to  rife  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
provement 
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provement  of  the  country,  and  to  fall  with  its  chap* 
poverty  and  depreffion.  Countries  which  have  a 
great  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence  to  Ipare, 
can  afford  to  purchafe  any  particular  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  at  the  expence  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  labour  and  fubfiftence,  than  countries  which 
have  lefs  to  Ipare. 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try  depends  upon  the  latter  of  thofe  two  circum- 
ftances  (the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines 
which  happen  to  fupply  the  commercial  world), 
their  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  and 
fubfiftence  which  they  will  purchafe  or  exchange 
for,  will,  no  doubt,  fink  more  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tian  to  the  fertility,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
barrennefs,  of  thofe  mines. 

The  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines,  how- 
ever, which  may  happen  at  any  particular  time 
to  fupply  the  commercial  world,  is  a  circum- 
ilance  which,  it  is  evident,  may  have  no  fort  of 
connexion  with  the  ftate  of  induftry  in  a  parti-, 
cular  country.     It  Ifeems  even  to  have  no  very 
neceffary  connexion  with  that  of  th^  world  in 
general.     As  arts  and  commerce,  indeed,  gra- 
dually fpread  themfelves  over  a  greater  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  earth,  the  fearch  for  new 
mines,  being  extended  over  a  wider  furface, 
may  have  fomewhat  a  better  chance  for  being 
fuccefsful,  than  when  confined  within  narrower 
bounds.    The  diffcovery  of  new  mines,  however, 
as  the  old  ones  come  to  be  gradually  exhaufted^ 
is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  uncertainty,  and  fuch 
as  no  human  fldll  or  induftry  can  enfure.    All 
993  indi-. 
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BOOK  indications,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  doubtful, 
^  J*_  .  and  the  adual  difcovery  and  fuccefeful  Vorking 
of  a  new  mine  can  alone  afcertain  the  reality  of 
its  value,  or  even  of  its  exiilence.  In  this  fearch 
there  feem  to  be  no  certain  Smits  either  to  the 
poffible  fuccefs,  or  to  the  poffible  diiappoint- 
ment  of  human  induftry.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
Century  or  two,  it  is  poffible  that  new  mines  may 
be  difcoyered  more  fertile  than  any  that  have 
ever  yet  been  known ;  and  it  is  jufl  equally  pof- 
fible that  the  moft  fertile  mine  then  known  may 
be  more  barren  than  any  that  was  wrought 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  two  events 
may  happen  to  take  place,  is  of  very  little  im« 
portance  to  the  real  wealth  and  proQ)erity  of  the 
world,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  mankind.  Its  no- 
minal value,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  by 
which  this  annual  produce  could  be  exprefled  or 
reprefented,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difierent) 
but  its  real  value,  the  real  quanti^  of  labour 
which  it  could  purchafe  or  command,  would  be 
precifely  the  fame.  A  fhilling  might  in  the  one 
cafe  reprefent  no  more  labour  than  a  penny  does 
at  prefent ;  and  a  penny  in  the  other  might  re- 
prefent as  much  as  a  fhilling  does  now.  But  in 
the  one  cafe  he  who  had  a  fhilling  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  no  richer  than  he  who  has  a  penny  at 
prefent  j  and  in  the  other,  he  who  had  ajienny 
would  be  jufl  as  rich  as  he  who  has  a  fhilling 
now.  The  chekpnefs  and  abundance  of  gold 
and  filver  plate^  would  be  th(^  fol^  ^dvantag^ 

whicb 
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which  the  world  could  derive  from  the  one  event,  chap. 
and  the  dearnefi  and  fcarcity  of  thofe  trifling  fu-      ^* 
perfluities  the  only  inconveniency  it  could  fuffer 
from  the  other. 


Ccnclufion  of  the  Dlgreffion  amcerning  the  Variations  in  the 
Value  of  Silver. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  writers  who  have  col- 
ledted  the  money  prices  of  things  in  ancient 
times,  ieem  to  have  confidered  the  low  money 
price  of  com,  and  of  goods  in  general,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  high  value  of  gold  and  filver, 
as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals, 
but  of  the  poverty  and  barbarifm  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  it  took  place.    This  notion  is 
conne^ed  with  the  ijrftem  of  political  oeconomy 
which  reprefents  national  wealth  as  confifting  in 
the  abundance,    and  national  poverty  in  the 
fcarcity,  of  gold  and  filver;  a  fyftem  which  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length 
in  the  fourth  book  of  this  enquiry.     I  Ihall  only 
obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  high  value  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty 
or  barbarifin  of  any  particular  country  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place.     It  is  a  proof  only  of 
the  barrennefs  of  the  mines  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  fupply  the  commercial  world.     A 
poor  country,  as  it  cannot  afford  to  buy  more, 
fi>  it  can  as  little  afford  to  pay  dearer  for  gold 
and  filver  than  a  rich  one ;  and  the  valuQ  of  thofe 
metals,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  higher  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.    In  China,  a  coun- 
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B  o  o  K  try  much  .richer  than  any  part  of  Europe,  the 

J^ ^  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  much  higher  than 

in  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the  wealth  of  Europe, 
indeed,  has  increafed  greatly  fince  the  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  fo  the  value  of  gold 
and  filver  has  gradually  diminifhed.  This  di- 
minution of  their  value,  however,  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  real  wealth  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour, but  to  the  accidental  difcovery  of  more 
^bun^ant  mines  than  any  that  were  known  be- 
fore, The  inqreafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
lilver  in  Europe,  and  the  iacreafe  of  its  manu- 
faftures  and  agriculture,  are  two  events  whidi, 
though  they  have  happened  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  yet  have  arifen  from  very  difierent 
caufes,  and  have  fcarce  any  natural  connexion 
with  one  another.  The  one  has  arifen  from  a 
mere  accident,  in  which  neither  prudence  nor 
policy  either  had  or  could  have  any  fhare :  The 
other  from  the  fall  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  from 
the  eftablilhment  of  a  government  which  affixrded 
to  induftry  the  only  encouragement  which  it 
requires,  fome  tolerable  fecurity  that  it  fliaH 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  own  labour.  Poland, 
where  the  feudal  iyftem  ftill  continues  to  take 
place,  is  at  this  day  9s  beggarly  a  country  as  it 
was  before  the  difcovery  of  America.  T^e 
money  price  of  corn,  however,  has  rifen;  the 
real  vs^ue  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen  in 
Poland,  in  the  ikme  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Their  quantity,  Aerefore,  muft  have 
increafed  there  as  in  other  places,  and  nearly  in 
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the  fame  proportion  to  the  annual  J>roduce  of  its  c  H  A  P. 
land  and  labour.  This  increafe  of  the  quantity  ^  ^^ 
of  thofe  metals,  however,  has  not,  it  feems,  in- 
creafed  that  annual  produce,  has  neither  im« 
proved  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  the 
country,  nor  mended  the  circumftances  of  its  in- 
habitants. Spain  and  Portugal,  the  countries 
which  pofleis  the  mines,  are,  after  Poland,  per- 
haps,  the  two  moil  beggarly  countries  in  Europe. 
The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  muft 
be  lower  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other 
part  of  £ur<^e ;  as  they  come  from  thofe  coun-> 
tries  to  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  freight  and  an  infurance,  but  with 
the  expence  of  fhiuggling,  their  exportation 
being  either  prohibited,  or  fubjeCted  to  a  duty. 
In  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour,  therefore,  their  quantity  muft  be 
greater  in  thofe  countries  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe:  Thofe  countries,  however,  are  poorer 
than  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Though  the 
feudal  fyftem  has  been  abolifhed  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  has  not  been  fucceeded  by  a  much 
better. 

As  the  low  value  of  gold  and  filver,  therefore^ 
is  no  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flouriihing  ftateof 
the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  fo  neither  is 
their  high  value,  or  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  com  in  particular,  any 
proof  of  its  poverty  and  barbarifm. 

But  though  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  com  in  particular,  be  no 
proof  of  the  poverty  or  barbarifm  of  the  timea, 
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BOOK  the  low  money  price  of  fome  particular  forts  rf^ 
^  goods,  fuch  as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  in  proportion  to  that  of  com,  is  a  mod  de» 
cifive  one.  It  cleaHy  demonftrates,  firft,  their 
great  abundance  in  proportion  to  that  of  com, 
and  confequently  the  great  extent  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied  in  proportion  to  what  was 
occupied  by  com;  and,  fecondly,  the  low  value 
of  this  land  in  proportion  to  that  of  com  land, 
and  confequently  the  uncultivated  and  unirn* 
proved  date  of  the  &r  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.  It  clearly  demonftrates  that  the 
ftock  and  population  of  the  country  did  not  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  they  commonly  do  in  civilized  countries, 
and  that  fociety  was  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From  the  high  or 
k)w.  money  price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or 
of  com  in  particular,  we  can  infer  only  that  the 
mines  which  at  that  time  hi^pened  to  fupply  the 
commercial  world  with  gold  and  iilver,  were  fer- 
tile or  barren,  not  that  the  country  was  rich  or 
poor.  But  from  the  high  or  low  money  price  of 
fome  forts  of  goods  in  proportion  to  that  of  others, 
we  can  infer,  with  a  degree  of  prdbability  that 
approaches  almoft  to  certainty,  that  it  ^ was  ric^ 
or  poor,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were 
improved  or  unimproved,  and  that  it  was  eitha 
in  a  more  or  lefs  barbarous  ftate,  or  in  a  more  or 
lefs  civilized  one. 

Any  rife  in  the  money  price  of  goods  wfaidi 
proceeded  altogether  from  the  degradation  of  the 
value  of  filvet,  would  tiSbSb  aJl  forts  of  goods 
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equally,  and  raife  their  price  univerially  a  third,  chap. 
or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  higher,  according  as  ^_ 
filver  happened  to  lofe  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a 
fifth  part  of  its  former  value.  But  the  rife  in  the 
price  ofprovifions,  which  has  been  the  fubje3;,of 
£0  much  reafoning  and  converlation,  does  not 
afie£t  all  forts  of  provifions  equally.  Taking 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  at  an  average, 
the  price  of  com,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
thofe  who  account  for  this  rife  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  value  of  filver,  has  rifen  much  lefs 
than  that  of  fome  other  forts  of  provifions.  The 
rife  in  the  price  of  thofe  other  forts  ofprovifions, 
therefore,  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  filver.  Some  other 
caufes  mull  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  above  .afligned,  will,  perhaps, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  fuppofed  degra/ 
dalion  of  the  value  of  filver,  fufficiently  ex- 
plain this  rife  in  thofe  particular  forts  of  provi« 
fions  of  which  the  price  has  a^ually  rifen  in  pro* 
portion  to  that  of  com. 

As  to  the  price  of  corn  itfelf,  it  has,  during 
the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefent  century^ 
and  before  the  late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad 
ieafons,  been^fomewhat  lower  than  it  was  during 
the  fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  preceding  century* 
This  faift  is  attefl^ed,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
Windfor  market,  but  by  the  public  fiars  of  all 
the  difierent  counties  of  Scotland,  and  by  th^ 
lurcounts  of  feveral  difierent  markets  in  France, 
which  have  been  colle6ted  with  great  diligence 
and  fidelity  by  Mr«  Meflance,  and  by  Mr.  Duprd 
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B  o  o  K  de  St.  Maur.  Tlie  evidence  is  more  complete 
than  could  well  have  been  expected  in  a  matter 
which  is  naturally  fo  very  difficult  to.  be  afcer- 
tained. 

As  to  the  high  price  of  corn  during  tliefe  laft 
ten  or  twelve  years,  it  can  be  fufficiently  ac- 
counted for  from  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons, 
without  fuppofing  any  degradation  in  the  value 
of  filver. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  that  filver  is  con- 
tinually finking  in  its  value,  feems  not  to  be 
founded  upon  any  good  obfervations,  either 
upon  the  prices  of  corn,  or  upon  thofe  of  other 
provifions. 

The  fame  quantity  of  filver,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  faid,  will  in  the  prefent  times,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  has  been  here  given, 
purchafe  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  feveral  forts 
of  provifions  than  it  would  have  done  during 
fome  part  of  the  laft  century  j  and  to  afcertain 
whether  this  change  be  owing  to  a  rife  in  the 
value  of  thofe  goods,  or  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
filver,  is  only  to  eftablifli  a  vain  and  ufelefi  dif- 
tinfition,  which  can  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice  to 
the  man  who  has  only  a  certain  quantity  of  filver 
to  go  to  market  with,  or  a  certain  fixed  revenue 
in  money.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  diftin6lion  will  enable  him  to 
buy  cheaper.  It  may  not,  however,  upon  that 
account  be  altogether  ufelefs. 

It  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  public  by  afibrd- 
ing  an  eafy  proof  of  the  prolperous  condition  of 
the  country.    If  the  rife  in  the  priqe  of  fome 
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forts  of  provifions  be  owing  altogether  to  a  fall  chap. 
in  the  value  of  filver,  it  is  owing  to  a  circum-  ^  ^^ 
fiance  from  which  nothing  can  be  inferred  but 
the  fertility  of  the  American  mines.  The  real 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  may,  notwithflanding  this  cir- 
cumflance,  be  either  gradually  declining,  as  in 
Portugal  and  Poland ;  or  gradually  advancing,  as 
in  mod  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing  , 
to  a  rife  in  the  real  value  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duces them,  to  its  increafed  fertility ;  or,  in 
confequence  of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered  fit 
for  producing  com ;  it  is  owing  to  a  circum- 
ilance  which  indicates  in  the  clearefl  manner  the 
profperous  and  advancing  ftate  of  the  country. 
The  land  confl;itutes  by  far  the  greatefl^,  the  moft 
important,  and  the  moft  durable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  every  extenfive  country.  It  may  furely 
be  of  fome  ufe,  or,  at  leaft,  it  may  give  fome 
fatisfadlion  to  the  Public,  to  have  fo  decifive  a 
proof  of  the  increafing  value  of  by  far  the  great- 
eft^  the  mofl;  important,  and  the  moft  durable 
part  of  its  w6alth.  » 

It  may  too  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  Public  in 
regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  fome  of  its 
inferior  fervants.  If  this  rife  in  the  price  of 
fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing  to  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  filver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provided 
it  was  not  too  large  before,  ought  certainly  to 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
thi^  fall.     If  it  is  not  augmented,  their  real  re- 
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BOOK  compence  will  evidently  be  fo  much  diminilhed. 
But  if  this  rife  of  price  is  owing  to  the  increafed 
value^  in  confequence  of  the  improved  fertility 
of  the  land  which  produces  fuch  provifions,  it 
becomes  a  much  nicer  matter  to  judge  either  in 
what  proportion  any  pecuniary  reward  ought  to 
be  augmented,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented  at  alL  The  extenfion  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  as  it  neceflarily  raifes  more  or 
lefi,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  com,  that  of 
every  fort  of  animal  food,  fo  it  as  neceflarily 
lowers  that  of,  I  believe,  every  fort  of  vegetable 
food.  It  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food ;  be- 
caufe  a  great  part  of  the  land  which  produces  it, 
being  rendered  fit  for  producing  corn,  mufl  af- 
ford to  the  landlord  and  farmer  the  rent  and 
profit  of  com  land.  It  lowers  the  price  of  vege- 
table food ;  becaufe,  by  increafing  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  it  increafes  its  abundance.  The  im- 
provements of  agriculture  too  introduce  many 
forts  of  vegetable  food,  which,  requiring^  lefi 
land  and  not  more  labour  than  corn,  come  much 
cheaper  to  market.  Such  are  potatoes  and  maize, 
or  what  is  called  Indian  com,  the  two  moft  im- 
portant  improvements  which  the  agriculture  of 
Europe,  perhaps,wh!ch Europe itfelf, has  received 
from  the  great  extenfion  of  its  commerce  and  na- 
vigation. Many  forts  of  vegetable  food,  befides^ 
which  in  the  rude  date  of  agriculture  are  con- 
fined to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  raifed  only  by 
the  ipade,  come  in  its  improved  ftate  to  be  in- 
troduced into  common  fields,  and  to  be  railed 
by  the  plough:  fuch  as  turnips,  carrots,  cab- 
bages. 
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bages,  &c.  If  in  the  progrefi  of  improve-  chap. 
ment,  therefore,  the  real  price  of  one  ipedes  of,  ^^ 
food  neceflarily  rifes,  that  of  another  as  necefla- 
rily  falls,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  more 
nicety  to  judge  how  far  the  rife  in  the  one  may 
be  compenfated  by  the  fall  in  the  other.  When 
the  real  price  of  butcher^s-meat  has  once  got  to 
its  height  (which,  with  regard  to  every  fort, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  hog*s  fleih,  it  feems  to 
have  done  through  a  great  part  of  iBngland 
more  than  a  century  ago),  any  rife  which  can  af- 
terwards happen  in  that  of  any  other  fort  of  atii- 
mal  food,  cannot  much  afFe6t  the  circumflances 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  The  circum- 
flances of  the  poor  through  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land cannot  furely  be  fo  much  diflreffed'by  any 
rife  in  the  price  of  poultry,  fifli,  wild-fowl,  or 
venifon,  as  they  mufl  be  relieved  by  the  fall  in 
that  of  potatoes. 

In  the  prefent  feafon  of  fcarcity  the  high  price 
of  com  no  doubt  dillrefles  the  poor.  But  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty,  when  com  is  at  its  or- 
dinary or  average  price,  the  natural  rife  in  the 
price  of  any  other  fort  of  rude  produce  cannot 
much  affeA  tihem.  They  fiiffer  more,  perhaps, 
by  the  artificial  rife  which  has  been  occafioned  by 
taxes  in  the  price  of  fome  manufactured  commo* 
dities ;  as  of  fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  &c. 
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JSjffi^s  of  the  Progrefs  of  Improvevient  upon  the  real  Price  jf 
MofutfaBures. 

T  T  is  the  natural  effe6l  of  improvement,  how- 
-^  ver,  to  diminiih  gradually  the  real  price  of 
almod  all  manufa6tures.    That  of  the  manufac- 
turing workmanfliip  diminiflies,  perhaps^  in  all 
of  them  without  exception.     In  confequence  of 
better  machinery,  of  greater  dexterity,  and  of  a 
more  proper  diviflon  and  diilribution  of  work, 
all  of  which  are  the  natural  eftefts  of  improve- 
ment, a  much   finaller  quantity  of  labour  be- 
comes  requifite   for  executing   any  particular 
piece  of  work ;  and  though,  in  confequence  of 
the  flourifliing  circumftances  of  the  fociety,  the 
real  price  of  labour  fliould  rife  very  confiderably, 
yet  the  great  diminution  of  the  quantity  will  ge- 
nerally much  more  than  compenfate  the  greateft 
rife  which  can  happen  in  the  price. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufactures,  in 
which  the  necelfary  rife  in  the  real  price  of  the 
rude  materials  will  more  than  compenfate  all  the 
advantages  which  improvement  can  introduce 
into  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  carpenters 
and  joiners  work,  and  in  the  coarfer  fort  of  cabi- 
net work^  the  neceffary  rife  in  the  real  price  of 
barren  timber,  in  confequence  of  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  will  more  than  compenlate  all  the 
advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  the  beil 
machinery,  the  greateft  dexterity,  and  the  moft 
proper  diviiion  and  diftribution  of  work. 

But 
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But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  real  price  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
rude  materials  either  does  not  rife  at  all^  or  does  ^  ^^ 
not  rife  very  much^  that  of  the  manufadtured 
commodity  finks  very  confideHEibly. 

This  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  and  preceding  century,  been  mdt 
remarkable  in  thofe  manufa6tures  of  which  the 
materials  are  the  coarfer  metals.  A  better  move- 
ment  of  a  watch,  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
lafl  century  could  have  been  bought  for  twenty 
pounds,  may  now  perhaps  be  had  for  twenty 
{hillings.  In  the  work  of  cutlers  and  lockfmiths, 
in  all  the  toys  which  are  made  of  the  coarfer 
metals,  and  in  all  thofe  goods  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  ware,  there  has  been,  during  the  lame 
period,  a  very  great  reduction  of  price,  though 
not  altogether  fo  great  as  in  watch-work.  It 
has,  however,  been .  fufficient  to  afloniih  the 
workmen  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
many  cafes  acknowledge  that  they  can  produce 
no  work  of  equal  goodnef^  for  double,  or  even 
for  triple  the  price.  There  are  perhaps  no  ma-^ 
iiufa6tures  in  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can  be 
carried  further,  or  in  which  the  machinery  em- 
ployed admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  improve- 
ments, than  thofe  of  which  the  materials  are  the 
coarfer  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufa^ure  there  has,  during 
^le  lame  period,  been  no  fuch  fenfible  reduftion 
4>f  price^  The  price  of  fuperfine  doth,  I  have 
S>een  aflured,  on  the  contrary,  has,  within  thefe 
jfive-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  rifen  fomewbat 
rox.  /.  c  c  in 
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B  6  6  R  in  proportion  to  its  quality ;  owing^  it  was  laid, 
J*.^ ,  to  a  confiderable  Hfe  iil  the  price  of  the  mate* 
rial,  which  coiififts  dtog^ther  of  j^anifli  VfOcA. 
That  of  the  Yorkihii-e  clolh,  which  is  made  al^ 
together  of  Englffli  wobl^  is  faid  indeed,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefeint  century,  to  have  feH«i 
k  good  deal  in  proporti6ti  to  its  quality.  Qui- 
lity,  however,  ii^  fo  Visry  dif^table  a  matter, 
that  I  look  upon  all  iitfbrmation  of  this  kind  as 
Somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  clothing  tnanu- 
£iAure,  the  divifion  of  lilbour  is  nearly  the  (ame 
now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  the  machinery 
employed  is  not  very  different.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  ibme  fmall  improvements  m 
both,  which  may  have  occafioned  fome  reduftion 
of  price. 

But  the  redu£Hoti  will  i^pear  qiudi  moi^e  fe^^* 
fible  and  undeniable,  if  #e  compare  the  price  of 
this  manufacture  in  th^  prefbnt  times  widi  what 
it  was  in  a  much  remoter  period,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century^  when  tbe  lal^our 
was  probably  much  left  fubdivided,  and  the  ms- 
cfainery  employed  iibuciiraore  imperfeft^  than  it 
is  at  preibnt. 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.,  it  w» 
enacted,  that  ^^  whofbever  fliall  fell  by  retail  a 
^<  broad  yard  of  the  fineft  fcarlet  grained,  or  of 
^^  other  grained  cloth  of  the  fineft  making, 
«^  above  fixteen  (hiUifigs,  ihaU  forfeit  forty  flul- 
•«  lings  for  every  yajrd  fo  fold.'^  Sixteen  ihU* 
Hugs,  therefore,  containing  about  the  lame 
quantity  c^  filver  as  fiDur^and^tWenly  fliilliiigg  ef 
our  prSfent  motac^,  if^,  at  that  time,  reckoned 
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not  an  unreaibnable  price  for  a  yard  of  the  fineft  chap. 
cloth;  and  as  this  is  a  fumptuary  law,  fuch  ^" 
cloth,  it  is  probable,  had  uliially  been  fold 
£>mewhat  dearer.  A  guinea  may  be  reckoned 
the  higheft  price  in  the  prefent  times.  Even 
though  the  quality  of  the  doths,  therefore, 
fhould  be  fuppofed  equal,  and  that  of  the  prefent 
times  is  moft  probably  much  fuperior,  yet,  even 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  money  price  of  the 
fineft  cloth  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  re- 
duced fince  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
its  real  price  has  been  much  more  reduced.  Six 
ihillings  and  eight-pence  was  then,  and  long 
afterwards,  reckoned  the  average  price  of  a  quar- 
ter  of  wheat.  Sixteen  fliillings,  therefore,  waS 
the  price  of  two  quarters  and  more  than  three 
buihels  of  wheat.  Valuing  a  quarter  of  wheat 
in  the  prefent  times  at  eight-and-twenty  fliillings, 
the  real  price;  of  a  yard  of  fine  cloth  muft,  in 
thofe  times,  have  been  equal  to  at  leaft  three 
pounds  fix  fliillings  and  fixpence  of  our  prefent 
money.  The  man  who  bought  it  muft  hav6 
j>aited  with  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour 
and  fubfiftence  equal  to  what  that  fum  would 
pnrchafe  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  reduftion  in  the  teal  price  of  the  coarie 
ttamifa6ture,  though  confiderable,  has  not  been 
fe  great  as  in  that  of  the  fine. 

In  1:4.63,  being  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.,  it  wa$ 
tim^led,  that  "  no  fervant  in  hufl>andry,  nor 
^  common  labourer,  nor  fervant  to  any  artifice* 
♦*  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  burgh,  Ihall  ufe  of 
^  W€Ur  in  their  clothing,  any  cloth  above  two 
t  » '  c  C  2  **  fliillings 
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ihillings  the  broad  jrard."      In  the  3d  of 
Edward  FV.  two  ihillings  contained  very  near- 
ly the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  four  of  our 
prefent  money«    But  the  Yorkfliire  cloth  which 
is  now  fold  at  four  Ihillings  the  yard,  is  probably 
muchfuperior  to  any  that  was  then  made  for 
the  wearing  of  llie  very  poorell  order  of  common 
fervants.    Even  the  money  price  of  their  doth* 
ing,  therefore,  may,  in  proportion  to  the  qua- 
lity, be  fbmewhat  cheaper  in  the  prefent  than  it 
was  in  thofe  ancient  times.    The  real  price  is 
certainly  a  good  deal  cheapen    Ten^pence  was 
then  reckoned  what  is  called  the  moderate  and 
reafonable  price  of  a  bufhel  of  wheat.     Two 
ihillings,  therefore,  was  the  price  of  two  bulhels 
and  near  two  pecks  of  wheat,  which  in  the 
prefent  times,  at  three  ihillings  and  fixpepce 
the  buihel,  would  be  worth  eight  ihillings  and 
nine-pence.    For  a  yard  of  this  cloth  the  poor 
fervant  muH  have  parted  with  the  power  of  pur« 
chafing  a  quantity  of  fubfiftence  equal  to  what 
eight  ihillings  and  nine-pence  would  purchaie  in 
.the  prefent  times. .  This  is  a  fumptuary  law  too, 
reitraining  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
poor.    Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly 
been  much  more  expenfive. 

The  iame  order  of  people  are>  by  the  iame 
law,  prohibited  from  wearing  hofe,  of  which  the 
price  ihould  exceed  fourteen-pence  the  pair, 
equal  to  about  eight^md-tweniy  pence  of  our 
prefent  money.  But  fourteen-pence  was  in  thoie 
times  the  price  of  a  bufhel  ancf  near  two  pecks  of 
wheat)  which,  in  the  prefmt  times,  at  three  and 
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fixpence  the  bufliel^  would  coil  five  ihillings  and  chap. 
three-pence.  We  fliould  in  the  prefent  times  ,  ^' 
confider  this « as  a  very  high  price  for  a  pair  of 
ftoddngs  to  a  fervant  of  the  poorefl  and  loweft 
order.  He  mufl,  however,  in  thofe  times  have 
paid  what  was  really  equivalent  to  this  price  for 
them. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting 
ftockings  was  probably  not  known  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Their  hofe  were  made  of  common  cloth, 
which  may  have  been  one  of  the  caufes  of  their 
dearneft.  The  firft  perfon  that  wore  ftockings 
in  England  is  fiud  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth. 
She  received  them  as  a  prefent  from  the  Spaniih 
ambafl^dor. 

Both  in  the  coarfe  and  in  the  fine  woollen 
manufa&ure,  the  machinery  employed  was  much 
m(tre  imperfect  in  thofe  ancient,  than  it  is  in  the 
prefent  times.  It  has  fince  received  three  very 
capital  improvements,  befides,  probably,  many 
finaller  ones  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
afcertain  either  the  number  or  the  importance. 
The  three  capital  improvements  are :  fidl,  The 
exchange  of  the  rock  and  ipindle  for  the  fpin-» 
ning-wheel,  which,  with  the  lame  quantity  of 
labour,  will  perform  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  work.  Secondly,  the  ufe  of  feveral 
very  ingenious  maechines  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  in  a  fi:iU  greater  proportion  the  winding 
of  the  worfted  and  woollen  yam,  or  the  proper 
arrai^ement  of  the  warp  and  woof  before  they 
Bxe  put  into  the  loom ;  an  operation  which,  pre« 
c  c  3  vioua 
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B  ChOK  vioua  to  the  inveotien  of  thofe  tnachine^^  muft 
,^*f  have  been  extremely  tedious  and  troubl^i>me» 
Thirdly,  The  employment  of  the,  fuUisg  miU 
for  thickening  the  cloth,  iniload  of  treading  it 
in  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of  any 
kind  were  known  in  England  fo  early  as  tiie 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  nor,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  They  had  been  introduced  into  Italy 
fome  time  before. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  ci^cumftances  may, 
perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why  the 
real  price  both  of  the  coarfe  and  of  the  fine  ma- 
nufacture, was  fo  much  higher  in  thofo  andent, 
than  it  is  in  the  prefent  times.  It  cod  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  to  bring  the  goods  to  market. 
When  they  were  brought  thither,  therefore, 
Ijiey  muft  have  purchafed  or  exchanged  for  the 
price  of  a  greater  quantity. 

.  The  coaiie  manufacture  probably  was,  in 
th'ofe  ancient  times,  carried  on  in  England,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  always  has  been  in  conn- 
tries  where  arts  and  manu£aiAures  are  in  their  in- 
foncy.  It  was  probably  a  houfhcdd  manufacture, 
in  which  every  different  part  of  the  work  was 
occafionally  performed  by  all  the  difibrent  mem- 
bers of  almoft  every  private  family ;  but  fo  as  to 
be  their  work  only  when  they  had  nothing  elfo 
to  do,  and  not  to  be  the  principal  bufinefe  from 
which  any  of  them  derived  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubfiftence.  The  work  which  is  performed 
in  this  manner,  it  has  already  been  obforved, 
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comes  always  much  cheaper  to  market  than  that  CHAP, 
which  is  the  principal  or  fole  fund  of  the  work-      ^' 
man's  fubfiftence.     The  fine  manufacture,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  in  thofe  times  carried 
pn  in  England,  but  in  the  rich  and  commerci^ 
country  of  Fl^nd^rs ;  and  it  was  probably  con^ 
dii3;ed  then,  in  the  f^me  manner  as  now,  by 
people  who  derived  the  whole,  or  the  principal 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  it.     It  was  befide^ 
4  foreign  manufoidliure,  an4  muil  have  paid  fome 
duty,  the  ancient  cullom  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
iig^e  At  }e^,  to  the  Kingt     This  duty,  indeed, 
would  not  probably  be  very  great.     It  was  not 
then  the  policy  of  Europe  to  reftrain,  by  high 
duties,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufa^ures, 
butv  rather  to  encourage  it,  in  order  that  mer- 
chants might  be  enabled  to  fupply,  at  as  eafy  a 
rate  93  poffible,  the  great  men  with  the  conve* 
niencies  and  luxuries  which  they  ws^nted,  and 
which  the  induftry  of  their  own  country  could 
not  aiford  them. 

The  confideration  of  tjiefe  circumftances  may 
perhaps  in  £>me  meafure  explain  to  us  why,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufacture  was,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
fine,  fo  much  lower  than  in  the  prefent  times. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTER*. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  very  long  chq»ter  witb 
obferving,  that  every  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  fociety  tends  either  direfUy 
or  indire6tly  to  raife  the  real  rent  of  land,  toin- 
creafe  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlwd,  his  power 
of  purchafing  the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the 
la1;>our  of  other  people. 

The  extenfion  of  improvement  and  cultivation 
tends  to  ndfe  it  dire^y.  The  landlord's  fliare 
of  the  produce  neceflarily  increafes  with  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  produce. 

That  rife  in  the  real  price  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which  is  firft  the  eSeSt 
of  extended  improvement  and  cultivation,  and 
afterwards  the  caufe  of  their  being  ftill  further 
extended,  the  rife  in  the  price  of  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, tends  too  to  raife  the  rent  of  land  di- 
re6Uy,  and  in  a  ftiU  greater  proportion.  The 
real  value  of  the  landlord's  fhare,  his  real  com- 
mand of  the  labour  of  other  people,  not  only 
rifes  with  the  real  value  of  the  produce,  but  the 
proportion  of  his  fhare  to  the  whole  produce 
rifes  with  it.  That  produce,  after  the  rife  in  its 
real  price,  requires  no  more  labour  .to  coUeft  it 
than  before.  A  fmaller  proportion  of  it  will, 
therefore,  be  fufficient  to  replace,  with  the  ordi« 
nary  profit,  the  flock  which  employs  that  labour. 
A  greater  proportion  of  it  mull,  confequentty, 
belong  to  the  landlord. 

An 
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All  thofe  improvements  in  the  produ6tive  c  H  A  P* 
powers  of  labour,  which  tend  dire6lly  to  reduce^  _^ 
the  real  price  of  manufa6lures,  tend  indiredlly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.     The  landlord  ex- 
changes that  part  of  his  rude  produce,  which  is 
over  und  above  his  own  confumption,  or  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  part 
of  it,  for  manufa£hired  produce.    Whatever  re- 
duces the  real  price  of  the  latter,  raifes  that  of 
the  former.     An  equal  quantity  of  tlie  former 
becomes  thereby  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  landlord  is  enabled  to 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  the  conveniencies, 
ornaments,  or  luxuries,  which  he  has  occafion 
for. 

Every  increafe  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  every  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
labour  employed  within  it,  tends  indire£Uy  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  this  labour  naturally  goes  to  the  land. 
A  greater  number  of  men  and  cattle  are  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation,  the  produce  increafes 
with  the  increafe  of  the  flock  which  is  thus  em- 
]doyed  in  raifing  it,  and  the  rent  increafes  with 
the  produce. 

lie  contrary  circumftances,  the  negleft  of 
cultivation  and  improven\ient,  the  fall  in  the  real 
price  of  any  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land, 
the  rife  in  the  real  price  of  manufa6hures  from 
the  decay  of  manufacturing  art  and  induftry,  the 
dedenfion  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  fociety,  all 
tend,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lower  the  real  rent 
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BOOK  of  land,  to  reduce  the  real  wealth  of  the  land- 
^       lord,  to  diminiih  his  power  of  purchafing  either 
the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other 
people* 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  that  annual  pro^ 
duce,  naturally  divides  itfelf,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  into  three  parts;  the  rent  of  land,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  flock ;  and 
conflitutes  a  revenue  to  three  different  orders  of 
people ;  to  thofe  who  live  by  rent,  to  thofe  who 
live  by  wages,  and  to  thofe  who  live  by  profit. 
Thefe  are  the  three  great,  original  and  confti- 
tuent  orders  of  every  civilized  fociety,  from 
who€e  revenue  that  of  every  other  order  is  ulti- 
mately derived. 

Hie  intereft  of  the  firfl  of  thofe  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  juft  now 
faid,  is  flri6tly  and  infeparably  conne&ed  with 
the  general  interefl  of  the  fociety.  Whatev» 
lather  promotes  or  obflru^  the  one,  neceSmij 
prcNnotes  or  obflru£ts  the  other.  When  the 
public  deliberates  concerning  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  police,  the  proprietors  of  land 
Bever  6an  nriflead  it,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
interefl  of  their  own  particular  order ;  at  lea&,  if 
they  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  a£  that  in^ 
tereft.  They  are,  indeed,  too  often  defective  in 
tiiis  tderal)le  knowledge.  They  are  the  oviy 
one  of  the  three  orders  whofe  revenue  eofts  them 
neither  labour  nor  care,  but  comes  to  d>ein,  as 

it 
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it  w«re,  of  its  own  accord,  and  independent  of  c  H  A  iL 
any  plan  pr  project  of  their  own.    That  indo*     ^^ 
lence,  which  is  the  natural  effe€t  of  the  eafe 
and  fecurity  of  their  fituation,  renders  them  too 
often,  not  only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that 
application  of  mind  which  is  neceflary  in  order  . 
to  forefee  and  underiland  the  confequences  of 
gny  public  regulation. 

The  intereft  of  the  fecond  order,  that  of  thofe 
who  live  by  wages,  is  as  ftn^ly.conne6led  with 
the  intereft  of  the  fociety  a^  that  of  the  firft.  The 
wages  pf  the  labourer,  it  has  already  been  Ihewn^ 
are  never  fo  high  as  when  the  demand  for  labour 
is  continually  riling,  or  when  the  quantity  em* 
ployed  is  every  year  increafing  cpnfiderably. 
Wh^n  this  real  wealth  of  the  fociety  becomes 
ilationary,  his  wages  are  ibon  reduced  to  what  is 
barely  enough  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a  fa- 
mily, pr  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers. 
When  the  fociety  declines,  they  fall  even  below 
this.  The  order  of  proprietors  may,  perhaps^ 
gain  more  by  the  profperity  of  the  fociety,  than 
that  pf  labourers :  but  there  is  no  order  that 
fuffers  fo  cruelly  from  its  decline.  But  though 
the  intereft  of  the  labourer  is  ftridlly  connected 
with  that  of  the  fociety,  he  is  incapable  either  oi 
comprehending  that  intereft,  or  of  underftand* 
ing  its  connexion  with  his  own.  His  condition 
leaves  him  no  time  to  receive  the  necefiary  in- 
iormation,  and  his  education  and  habits  are 
commoidy  fuch  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  judge 
even  tlu»igh  be  was  fully  informed.     In  the 
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BOOK  public  deliberations,  therefore,  his  voice  is  little 
J^ ^  heard  and  lefe  regarded,  except  upon  fome  par- 
ticular occasions,  when  his  clamour  is  animated, 
fet  on,  and  fupported  by  his  employers,  not  for 
his,  but  their  own  particular  purpofes. 

His  employers  conilitute  the  third  order,  that 
of  thofe  who  live  by  profit.    It  is  the  ftock  that 
is  employed  for  the  fake  of  profit,  which  puts 
into  motion  the  greater  part  of  the  ufeful  labour 
of  every  fociety.    The  plans  and  proje3;s  of  the 
employers  of  ftock  regulate  and  dired;  all  the 
moft  important  operations  of  labour,  and  profit 
is  the  end  propofed  by  all  thofe  plans  and  pro- 
jects.   But  the  rate  of  profit  does  not,  like  rent 
and  wages,  rife  with  the  proQ>erity,  and  fall 
with  the  declenfion,  of  the  fbciety.   On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  naturally  low  in  rich,  and  high  in 
poor  countries,  and  it  is  always  higheft  in  the 
countries  which  are  going  fafteft  to  ruin.    The 
intereft  of  this  third  order,  therefore,  has  not  the 
fame  connexion  with  the  general  intereft  of  the 
fociety  as  that  of  the  other  two.    Merchants  and 
mafter  manufacturers  are,  in  this  order,  the  two 
claflfes  of  people  who  commonly  employ  the 
largeft  capitals,  and  who  by  their  wealth  draw  to 
themfelves  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  public  con- 
fideration.    As  during  their  whole  lives  they  are 
engaged  in  plans  and  proje6b,  they  have  fre- 
quently more  acutenefs  of  imderflanding  than 
the  greater  part  of  country  gentlemen.    As  their 
thoughts,however,  are  commonly  exerciiedrather 
about  the  intereft  of  their  own  particular  bnndi 
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of  bufinefs,  than  about  that  of  the  fociety,  their  chap. 
Judgment,  even  when  given  with  the  greateft      ^* 
candour  (which  it  has  not  been  up<?n  every  ocr 
cafion),  is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  with 
regard  to  the  former  of  thofe  two  objefts,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.    Their  fuperiority  over 
the  country  gentleman  is,  not  fo  much  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  public  intereft,  as  in  their 
having  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own  intereft 
than  he  has  of  his.    It  is  by  this  Superior  know- 
ledge of  their  own  intereft  that  they  have  fre- 
quently impofed  upon  his  generofity,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  give  up  both  his  own  intereft  and 
that  of  the  public,  from   a  very  fimple  but 
honeft  convi6tion,  that  their  intereft,  and  not 
his,  was  the  intereft  of  the  public.     The  intereft 
of  the  dealers,  however,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  or  4nanufa6tures,  is  always  in  fome  re- 
fpe^s  different  from,  and  even  oppofite  to,  that 
of  the  public.     To  widen  the  market  and  to 
narrow  the  competition,  is  always  the  intereft  of 
the   dealers.     To  widen  the  market  may  fre- 
quently be  agreeable  enough  to  the  intereft  of 
the  puUic ;  but  to  narrow  the  competition  muft 
always  be  againft  it,  and  can  ferve  only  to  enable 
the  dealers,  by  raifing  their  profits  above  what 
they  naturally  would  be,  to  levy,  for  their  own 
benefit,  an  abfurd  tax  upon  the  reft  of  their 
fellow-citizens.     The  propofal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  liftened  to  with 
great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted 
I  till 
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BOOK  tillafterhavingbeenloDg  and  carefully  examined, 
'•  ,  not  only  with  the  moft  fcrupulotis,  but  with  the 
mod  fufpicious  attention.  It  comes  from  an  order 
of  men,  whofe  intereft  is  never  exaftty  the  fame 
With  that  of  the  public,  who  have  generaDy  an 
intereft  to  deceive  and  even  to  opprefe  the  public, 
and  who  accordingly  have,  upon  many  occafions, 
both  deceived  and  opprefled  it. 


Av«r«|e   ot     the    dit-  Tb^   ivrnige  Pi\ct  d 
ferent  Prices  of  the     each  Year  io  Mooey 


fame  Year. 


of  the  prcrentTireet^ 


£*   s.    d. 


—  n  s 


— 17  — 


5  i»  — 
—    94 


£.   s.  d, 
1  id  — 

2—3 

I   16  — 

—  10  — 

—  6  — 

—  6  — 
28  — 

3  la  — 

a  II  — 

16  1$-* 
18  — 


Total,    35    9    3 


Avierage  Price,      2  ig    li 
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Yem  I 

XU. 

>riceof  theQuxtero* 
WhMt  Mcb  Year. 

,  Avenge   of    the   dif- 
ferent Prices  of  the 
fame  Year. 

Tne  Average  i-rlce  of  ( 
each  Year  m  Money 
of  the  prefent  Times 

£.   s.   d. 

£.    s.   d. 

£,  s,   d. 

1287 

—  3    4 

' 8' 

—  I     4 

—  I     6 

—  10  — 

1288" 

—  I     8  ' 

—  3    4 

L—     9     A) 
'—  12  — ■ 

—  6  — 

—  2  —  ► 

—  10     8 

—    3-} 

-    9—1 

1289 

—  10    i^ 

1    10     4j 

1290 

-^Z^ 

^■^      BB^      a^m* 

28  — 

1294 

—  16  — 

— ■ 

2     8  — 

1302 

—     4  — 



—  12  — 

1309 

—     7     2 

— 

1     I     6 

n^5 

1     ""•    — "" 

T    —    — 

3  "~"  """ 

1316 

I   10  — 

> 

I    12   

■    2      4  — ' 
•—   14  — 

I   10    6 

4  II     6 

»3i7  • 

2    13   —  > 

I  19    6 

5  18    6 

1336 

,-lH^ 

—    6  — 

1358. 

—    3    4 

— ^  —  *— 

—   10  r- 

Total, 
Average  Price, 

,     23     4  III 

,      I  18    8 

.... 
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T«i» 

XH. 

Price  of  the  Quarter  «< 
Wheat  each  Year. 

Avenge    of    the  dif- 
ferent Prices  of  the 
fame  Year. 

The  avenge    Price  of 
each  Year  m  Mouej 
oftfae  prefenc  Timet 

£.    s.  d. 

£.   s.    d. 

£.  s.    d. 

1339     —    9  — 



1     7  — 

1349I    —    2  — 

—  -^  — - 

—    5     * 

1359       I     6    8 

— 

32a 

1361     —    2  — - 

—    T—    — — 

—    4     8 

1363     —  15  — 

_    _    — 

I  15  — - 

.369{;-=} 

I      2   — 

a    9     4 

1379     —    4  — 

^— 

—    9     4 

1387     —     2  — 

— 

-    4     8 

(-13     4) 

1390S—  14  ^h 

—  14    5 

I  13     7 

C—  »6  —  J 

1401 

—  16  — 

—  — p  -i- 

I  17     4 

1407 

{=  t  n 

~    3  10 

—    8  II 

1416 

— 16  — 

Total, 
Average  Price, 

I    13   — 

.    15    9    4 

I     5     9t 

1     afe-.    s.    d. 

£.  s.    d. 

jg.    s.   d. 

1423 

—    8  — 

—  —  — * 

1-  16  — 

1435 

—     4  — 

—  —^  — 

1434 

I     6    8 

—  —  — 

3  13     4 

1435 

—    5    4 

—  —  -7- 

—  10     8 

1439 

{16    8; 

I  3  4 

'268 

1440 

I     4  — 

—  —  — 

28  — 

1444 

{=:4 

—    42. 

-    8     4 

1445 

-    4    6 

—  —  — ■ 

■"    1"" 

1447 

—    8  — 

—  —  — 

—  16  — 

,448 

—    68 

—  —  — 

—  13     4 

1449 

-    5- 

—  —  — 

—  lO  — 

1451I     —     8  — 

Total 
Average  Price 

—  16  — 

.     13  15     4 

,      »     I     3i 
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XII. 

IMcroftbeQuwterof 
Whett  each  Year. 

Aver;tge  of  the  differ 
ent    Krices  of    ihi 
fame  Tear. 

The  tvemgc   Price  of 
each  Tear  is  Money 
cftheprerentTimef 

£. 

$.   d. 

£.    s.  d. 

£.    s.  d. 

»453 

— 

5    4 



—  10    8 

HSS 

— • 

I     2 

_.  —  — 

—    2    4 

HS7 

— 

7    8 

—  — -.  — 

—  15     4 

1459 

— 

5  — 

'-— .  —  — . 

—  10  — 

1460 

— 

8  — 

—  —  — 

—  16  — 

1463 

{= 

n} 

—    I  10 

-    3     8 

1464 

6    8 

—  —  — 

—  10  — 

i486 

I 

4  — 



I   17  — 

1491 

— 

14    8 

—  —  — 

12  — 

1494 

— 

4  — 

.-«*.—. 

■^—6  — 

1495 

— 

3     4 

—  —  — 

—    5  — 

1497 

I 

—  — 

—  —  — 

I  II  — 

Total, 
Average  Price" 

,      8     9- 

,    —  14     1 

£. 

s.  d. 

£.    s.   d. 

£,    s.   d. 

1499 

— 

4  — 

—  -..  _ 

—    6  — 

1504 

-»- 

5     8 

—  —  — . 

—    8     6 

1521 
1553 

I 

00  00   1 

1 1 1 

—  —  — 

I   10  — 

•^ 

—.  -I..  ««» 

^■—       Z    •"" 

»554 

— 

8  — 

_  -^  — 

—    8  — 

^555 

— ' 

8  .- 

—  —  — 

—    8  — 

1556 

^ 

8  — 
4  — " 

•-*  —  — • 

—    8  — 

^557 

I  2 

^3    4. 

—  17    8; 

—  »7    8^ 

1558 

— 

—  —  — . 

—    8  — 

«559 

— 

8  — 



—    8  — 

1560 

— 

8  — 

—  —  — 

.—    8  — 

Total 

,602^ 

• 

Average  Price 

,    —  10      V, 

roju  t. 


PP 
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Ye«t 
XIL 

Mc««rtlM  Qnnar  «f 
WhMtMdiTMr. 

Average  of  6>e  dUbr.  TIm  wranae  Ptkt  i^ 
tnt  Prices  cf    th»     eKh  T««  in  Moaty 
firme  Ymt.                   of  the  preftnt  Timei 

if.     «.    ^. 

£.   s.  d. 

£.   $.  d. 

1561 

—      8  — 

...    ^^   ^^ 

^    8  — 

1562 

—    8  — 

...    ...    i... 

—    8  — 

»574 

{:■:=} 

2 

3 

1587 

3    4- 

—  i^-  i... 

3    4  — 

»S94 

a  16  — 

-.-  —  —. 

a  16  — 

1595 

a  13  — 

— .  —  — . 

a  13  — 

»596 

4  _  _ 

.»..-«.• 

4  *"  -~ 

»597 

{^^4 

4   12  — 

4  la  — 

>598 

2  16     8 

..•  -^  — 

a  16    8 

>599 

I    19      2 

—  —  — 

I  19    ft 

1600 

I  17    8 

—  — -  — 

I  17    8 

1601 

I  14  10 

Totii 
Average  Pric 

I  14  10 

* 

,     2«      9     4 

e,    a    7    5t 
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Prices  qfthe  Quarter  ^  nine  Biifhels  qf  the  bejl 
or  highejl  priced  Wheat  at  Wind/or  Market, 
on  Lady-Daaf  and  Michaebnas,  from  15.95  ^ 
1764,  both  inch^ve;  ^  Price  (tfeach  Year 
beir^  ffie  MedhM  between  the  higheft  Prices  <}f 
^q/e  Too  Market-days. 


Years. 

595* 
596, 
S97» 
598i 

599» 
000, 

601, 
602, 
603, 
604, 
605, 
606, 
607, 
608, 
609, 
610, 
611, 
612, 

613* 
614, 

615. 
616, 

617, 

618, 

619, 

620, 


£.  s. 

—    20 
^28 

9 
16 

19 
»7 
14 
9 
15 
10 

»5 

»3 
16 

16 

10 

15 
18 

2 

8 

1 

18 

o 

8 

6 

«5 

10 


2 

3 

2 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
I 
I 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 


d. 

o 
o 
6 
8 

2 
8 

10 
4 
4 
8 

10 
o 
8 
8 
o 

ro 
8 

4 
8 

« 

4 
8 
8 

4 
4 


Years. 

1621, 

1622, 

1623, 

1624, 

1625, 

1626, 

1627, 

1626, 

1629, 

1630, 

1631, 

1632, 

J633» 
»634, 

'Pi* 
1636, 


>  s,  d. 

10  4 
18  8 
12     o 


—  I 

—  2 

—  2 

—  2 

—  2 
-p-  2 

—  I 

—  2 

—  2 

—  3 

—  2 

—  .2 

—  2 

—  2 

—  2  16    8 


8 

12 

8 

2 

15 

13 
«8 

16 

i5 


16)  40    o    o 


2  10    o 


26)54    o    6| 


6», 


DO    2 
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WheM  per  Uiuiter. 

WbMtpsrQiwMrJ 

^  ^#-  -^^  4^ 

Years. 

£.  s. 

d. 

Years. 

£.  s.    dJi 

Broughtover,79  14  to  | 

»637, 

—      2  13 

0 

1671,     — 

220 

1638, 

—      a  17 

4 

1672,     — 

a     I     0 

1639, 

—      a    4 

10 

1673,     — 

a    6    8 

1640, 

—      «    4 

8 

1674,     — 

388 

1641, 

—      2    8 

0 

1675,     — 

348 

1641,-) 

Hkt  0  ° 

0 

1676,     -- 

I  18    0 

1643* 

■^'i^'S®    ° 

0 

1677,  .— 

a    a    0 

1644, 

0 

1678,     — 

a  19    0 

i645»-' 

0 

1679,  •  — 

300 

1646, 

—      a    8 

0 

1680,     — 

*    1    - 

1647, 

—      3  >3 

8 

1681,     — 

a    6    8 

1648, 

—      4    5 

0 

1682,     — 

a    4    d 

1649, 

—      4    0 

0 

1683,     — 

a    0    0 

1650, 

—      3  16 

8 

1684,     - 

340 

1651, 

—      3  »3 

4 

'Si'  " 

a    6    8 

1653, 

—      2    9 

6 

1686,   — 

I  14    0 

»^53» 

—      »  15 

6 

1687,   — 

1     5    a 

1654, 

—      16 

0 

1688,   — 

a    6    0 

^^SSy 

—      r  13 

4 

1689,  — 

I  10    0 

1656, 

=   \  \ 

0 

1690,    — 

I  14    8 

»657» 

8 

I69I,    — 

I  14    0 

1658, 

-  3  1 

0 

1692,    — 

a    6    8 

«659» 

0 

i693»     — 

3    7    8 

1660, 

—      2  16 

6 

1694,     — 

340 

1661, 

~  .    3  10 

0 

1695,     — 

a  13    0 

1662, 

—      3  »4 

0 

1696,     — 

3  II     0 

1663, 

—      a  17 

0 

1697,     — 

300 

1664, 

—      20 

6 

1698,     — 

3    8    4 

1665, 

—      2    9 

4 

1699,     — 

340 

1666, 
1667, 

—  I  16 

—  I  16 

0 

1700,     — 

a    0    0 

0 

1668, 
1669, 

—      20 

0 

60) 

153     I     8 

—      24 

4 

'^ 

1670, 
Carij 

—      2     I 

8 

a  II    o| 

rover,  79  14 

10 

1 

J 
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■Whett  pff  Quuter. 

—T'    -' 

..    Wheat  ptr  Quuttr,| 

Yean. 

rf.   *. 

rf. 

Years. 

£.  s.  d. 

1701, 

—         I    17 

8 

Brought  orer,  69  6    8    | 

1702, 

—      I     9 

6 

1734, 

— 

I  18  10 

^703* 

—      1  16 

0 

*735. 

— 

230 

1704, 

—      2.6 

6 

i73^» 

— 

a    0    4 

^7^5* 

—         I    lO 

0 

i737» 

-* 

I  18    0 

1706, 

—      16 

0 

1738, 

— 

'^5    5 

1707, 

—      1     8 

6 

»739» 

-  — 

118    6 

1708, 

—      21 

6 

i74o» 

.-«- 

d  10    8 

1709, 

-      3  18 

6 

i74i» 

— 

a    6    8 

1710, 

-      3.18 

0 

1742, 

— 

I   14  .  6 

1711, 

—      2  14 

0 

»743. 

— 

I     4  10    • 

1713, 

—      26 

4 

»744, 

.  -^ 

I    4  10 

1713* 

—      2  II 

9 

»74S. 

— 

1     7    6 

i7»4. 

—      2  10 

4 

1746, 

^-»- 

I   19    0 

i7i5» 

—      2    3 

0 

i747» 

*— 

I   14  10 

1716, 

—      2    8 

0 

1748, 

^  — 

I   17     0 

»7»7. 

—      2    5 

8 

1749. 

— 

I   17     0 

1718, 

—      I  18 

10 

^750* 

— 

I   12     6 

»7i9. 

—      I  15 

0 

»75i» 

--• 

I   18     6 

1720, 

—      I   17 

0 

175^* 

— 

2     I   10 

1721, 

—      I  17 

6 

»753. 

"-^ 

248 

1743, 

—      I  16 

0 

1754, 

— 

I  14    8 

1723. 

-^      I  14 

8 

^7S5> 

— 

I  13  10 

17*4, 

""    '  'L 

0 

^756^ 

— 

a    5    3 

i7«5» 

—      2    8* 

6 

»757. 

-^ 

300 

1726, 

—        26 

0 

»758, 

-^ 

a  10    0 

1727, 

-mm           i        i 

D 

»759. 

— 

I  19  10  ^ 

1728, 

-m,        2    14 

6 

1760, 

-— 

I  16    6 

1729, 

—      a    6 

10 

1761, 

~ 

1  10    3 

i73«>» 

—      1  16 

6 

1762, 

— 

1  19    0 

i73i» 

— .■     1  12 

10 

1763. 

'-^ 

209 

i73«» 

—  I     6 

—  I     8 

8 

1764, 

-^ 

269 

'733» 

4 

...  . . , 

64)1 

29  13    6 

Carry 

over,  69    8 

8 

a    0    (514 

CHAR 
XL 
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'Wheat  p<r  Quaner. 

-    '-  ■■ 

Wll«at  p^/buarUr. 

Years.          £.  s.  d. 

Yean. 

£.ui. 

^7S^i     —    1  M  la 

1741* 

—    2  6  a 

i73*»     —    t    6    » 

I74«, 

—     1  14  0 

»733»     —    »    8    4 

J743» 

—       I     4  ro 

1734,    -^    J  18  10 

1744, 

— -      I     4  ra 

i735»     —    ♦    3  .0 

i745i 

-      I     7    6 

i736»     -^    »    0    4 

i74«» 

—      I  19    0 

i737»     —    J  18    a 

i747» 

—      1  14  ro 

1738.     —    f  IS    ^ 

1748, 

—      I  17    0 

1739.     -^    I  i8    d 

1749* 

—      I  17    a 

1740,     —    »  lo    8 

^75^ 

—      I   la    6 

10)  »&  12    8 

10)  16  ift    a 

»  17    3t 

I  13    ^ 
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BOOK   11. 

OF  THE  NATUBE,  ACCtJMULATION,  AND  EMPLOY* 
MENT  OF  STOCK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  that  rude  flate  of  fociety  in  which  there  is  introdua. 
no  cUvifion  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are 
ftldom  made,  and  in  which  every  man^^provide^ 
er^ry  thing  for  himfelf,  it  is  not  necefiary  that  any 
flock  ihould  be  aecumulated  or  flored  up  before- 
hand, in  order  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ibciety.  Every  man  endeavours  to  fupply  by 
his  own  induftry  his  own  occafional  wants  as  th^y 
occur*  When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  foreft 
to  hunt;  when  his  poat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes 
himmf  with  the  ikin  of  the  firil  large  animal  he 
kills ;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he 
repairs  it,  as  wdl  as  he  can,  with  the  trees  and 
the  turf  l^at  are  neareil  it» 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  has  once 
been  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a 
man's  own  labour  can  fupply  but  a  very  finall 
part  of  his  occafional  wants.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  foppdied  by  the  proditce  <^  other 
men's  labour,  which  he  purchafes  with  the  pro- 
^ce,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
^  the  produce  of  his  own.    fi\kt  this  purchafe 

D  o  4  cannot 
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BOOK  cannot  be  made  till  fuch  time  as  the  produce  0/ 
^*  his  own  labour  has  not  only  been  completed, 
but  fold.  A  flock  of  goods  of  different  kinds, 
therefore,  muft  be  ilored  up  fomewhere  fufficieat 
to  maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  fuch  time,  at 
leafl,  as  both  thefe  events  can  be  brought  about. 
A  weaver  cannot  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  his  pe* 
culiar  bufinefs,  unlefs  there  is  beforehand  ilored 
up  fomewhere,  either  in  his  own  pofleffion  <x  in 
that  of  fome  other  perfon,  a  flock  fufficient  to 
maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  th^  nia> 
terials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  hasBot  only 
completed,  but  fold  his  web.  This  accumnlaticm 
mufl,  evidently,  be  previous  to  his  applying  his 
induflry  for  fo  long  a  time  to  fuch  a  peculiar 
bufinefs. 

As  the  accumulation  of  flock  mufl,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  previous  to  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour, fo  labour  can  be  more  and  more  fubdivided 
in  proportion  only  as  flock  is  previoufly  more 
and  more  accumulated.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
terials which  the  fame  number  of  people  can 
work  up,  increafes  in  a  great  proportion  as  la- 
bour comes  to  be  more  and  more  fubdivid^d;  and 
as  the  operations  of  each  workman  are  gradually 
reduced  to  a  greater  degree  of  fimplidty,  a  va- 
riety of  new  machines  come  to  be  invented  for 
facilitating  and  atmdging  thofe  operations*  As 
the  divifion  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  conflant  employment  to  an  eqatl 
number  of  workmen,  an  equal  ftock  of  pnm- 
iions,  and  a  greater  flock  of  materials  and  tools 

than 
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€han  what  would  have  been  neceffary  in  a  ruder  introdua. 
ftate  of  things,  mud  be  accumulated  before- 
hand. But  the  number  of  workmen  in  every 
branch  of  bufinefs  generdly  increafes  with  the  di* 
viBon  of  labour  in  that  branch,  or  rather  it  is  the 
increafe  of  their  number  which  enables  them  to 
dafs  and  fubdivide  themfelves  in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  flock  is  previoufly 
neceflary  for  carrying  -on  this  great  improve- 
ment in  the  produ6live  powers  of  labour,  fo  that 
accumulation  naturally  leads  to  this  improve- 
ment.    iThe  perfon  who  employs  his  ftock  in 
maintaining  labour,  neceflarily  wiihes  to  employ 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  great  a 
quantity  of  work  as  poffible.     He  endeavours, 
therefore,  both  to  make  among  his  workmen  the 
moil  prefer  diftribution  of  employment,  and  to 
fhmiih  them  with  the  beft  machines  which  he 
can  either  invent  or  afford  to  purchafe.     His 
abilities  in  both  thefe  reljpefts  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  ftock,  or  to  thQ 
number  of  people  whom  it  can  employ.      The 
quantity  of  induftry,  therefore,  not  only  increafes 
in  every  country  with  the  increafe  of  the  ftock 
which  employs  it,  but,  in  confequence  of  that 
increafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  induftiy  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  effects  of  the  increafe 
of  ftock  upon  induftry  and  its  produ6live  powers. 

In  the  following  book  I  have  endeavoured 
to.  explain  the  nature  of  ftock,  the  effefts  of  ita 
accumulation  into  capitals  of  difierent  kinds, 
and  the  eff^^  of  the  different  emplpyments  of 

thofci 
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BOOK  thofe  capitals.  This  book  is  divided  into  fiva 
.^^  chapters.  In  the  firil  chapter,  I  have  endes* 
voured  to  ihow  what  are  the  diffinrent  parts  of 
branches  into  which  the  ftock,  either  of  an  indi. 
vidua!)  <xr  of  a  great  ibciety)  naturally  divides 
itfelf.  In  the  fecond,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex* 
plain  the  nature  and  operation  of  money  coBn 
fidered  as  a  particular  branch  of  the  general 
flock  of  the  ibciety.  The  ftock  which  is  accu- 
mulated into  a  capital,  may  either  be  employed 
by  the  peribn  to  whom  it  bdoi^,  or  it  may  be 
lent  to  fome  other  perfi>n.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine 
the  manner  in  which  it  operates  in  both  the& 
fituations.  The  fifth  and  laft  chapter  treats  of 
the  different  effe6ls  which  the  diffident  employ? 
mentsof  capital  immediately  produce  upon  the 
quantity  both  of  national  induftry,  and  of  thQ 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour* 


CHAP.  L 

*  Of  the  Divifion  of  Stock. 


WHEN  the  flock  which  a  man  poffeffes  is 
no  more  than  fiiiicient  to  maintain  him 
for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  he  iUdom  thinks 
of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it.  He  confumes 
it  as  fparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavours  by  hn 
labour  to  acquire  fomething  which  may  ^pptf 
its  place  befi>re  it  be  confbmed  altogedier.  Hk 
3  revenue 
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revenue  is^  in  this  caie,  derived  from  kiahbew  CHAR 
only.  This  istheftate  of  the  greatei  past  eftl&e       ^ 
labouring  pow  in  all  countries. 

But  when  hepofleffi^  flock  iuffieient  to  makip 
taio  him  for  months  or  yeais^  he  naturaHy  endea^ 
vootrs  to  darive  a  nevMue  from  the  gieater  part 
of  it;  reserving  only  fo  much  fidr  his  iamiediate 
coi^nmjption  as  may  nuuntain  him  till  this  rev 
venue  begins  to  come  ixk  His  %hote  flock, 
tberefof  Cy  is  diilinguiihed  into  two  partsv  Hiat 
part  which,  he  expei^s,  is  to  affi>rd  him  this  re* 
venue,  is  called  his  capita  The  othar  is  that 
wlich  fi:qpplies  his  immediate  coniumptioot  i  and. 
which  confifts  either,  firft,  in  that  portion  of  his 
whole  ftock  which  was  originally  referved  fo^ 
this  purpofe ;  or,  fecondly,  in  his  revenue,  from 
whatever  iburce  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes 
in ;  or,  thirdly,  in  foch  things  as  had  been  pun- 
chafed  by  ei^er  of  thefe  la  former  years,  and 
which  ajre  not  yet  entirely  con&med$  fueh  as  a 
ftock  of  clothes,  household  frirnitur e,  and  the 
like.  In  one,  or  otiber,  or  all  of  thefe  three 
articles,  confifts  the  ftock  which  men  eommonly 
p^erve  for  their  own  immedk^e  confumption. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  a  capi<* 
tal  may  ^be  employed  lb  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or 
profit  to  its  employer. 

Firft,  it  may  be  employed  in  raifing,  manut- 
£i&uring,  or  purchafing  goods,  andfefiing  them 
again  with  a  profit.  The  capital  emj^oyed  in 
this  manner  yidds  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its 
employer^  while  it  either  remains  in  his  pofleffion, 
orc<Hiti3auesiatbeiameihape.  Thegoodsofthe 

merchant 
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BOOK  merchant  yield  him  no  revenue  or  profit  till  he 
fells  them  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him 
as  little  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods.  His 
capital  is  continually  going  from  him  in  one 
fhape,  and  returning  to  him  in  another,  and  it  is 
only  by  means  of  fuch  circulation,  or  fucceffive 
exchanges,  that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit. 
Such  capitals,  therefore  may  very  properly  be 
called  circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  land,  in  the  purchafe  of  uieful 
machines  and  inflruments  of  trade,  or  in  fuch- 
like  things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without 
changing  mailers,  or  circulating  any  fiirther. 
Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be 
called  fixed  capitals. 

Different  occupations  require  very  different 
proportions  between  the  fixed  and  circulating 
capitals  employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant^  for  example,  h 
altogether  a  circulating  capital.  Be  has  occa* 
fion  for  no  machines  or  inflruments  of  trade,  on* 
lefs  his  fhop,  or  warehoufe,  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  mailer  arti* 
ficer  or  manufa6hirer  muft  be  fi^ed  in  the  inilra* 
ments  of  hi^  trade.  This  part,  however,  is  very 
fmall  in  fome,  and  very  great  in  others.  A 
mafter  taylor  requires  no  other  inftruments  of 
trade  but  a  parcel  of  needles.  Thofe  of  the 
mailer  ihoems^er  are  a  little,  tiiough  but  a  rerf 
little,  more  expenfive.  Thofe  of  the  weaver  rife 
a  good  deal  above  thofe  of  the  fhoemaker.  Hie 
iar  greater  part  of  the  capital  <^  all  fiieh  mafter 

artificers. 
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BTlificers,  however,  is  circulated,  either  in  th6  c  H  A  p. 
wages  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the  price  of  their 
materials,  and  repaid  with  a  profit  by  the  price 
ofthewOTk. 

In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is 
required.  In  a  great  iron-work,  for  example, 
the  furnace  for  melting  the  ore,  the  forge,  the 
flitt-miU,  are  inflruments  of  trade  which  cannot 
be  ere&ed  without  a  very  great  expence.  In 
coal-works,  and  mines  of  every  kind,  the  ma- 
chinery neceflary  both  for  drawing  out  the  water 
and  for  other  purpofes,  is  frequently  flill  more 
expenfive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which 
is  employed  in  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  is 
a  fixed ;  that  which  is  employed  in  the  wages 
and  maintenan<!e  of  his  labouring  fervants,  is  a 
circulating  capital.  He  makes  a  profit  of  the 
one  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  pofleffion,  and  of 
the  other  by  parting  with  it.  The  price  or  value 
of  his  labouring  cattle  is  a  fixed  capital  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  inflruments  of  hus- 
bandry :  Their  maintenance  is  a  circulating  ca- 
pital in  tlie  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  labour- 
ing fervants.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by 
keeping  the  labouring  cattle,  and  by  parting 
with  their  maintenance.  Both  th^  price  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  which  are  bought 
in  and  fattened,  not  for  labour,  but  for  fale,  are 
a  circulating  capital.  The  farmer  makes  his 
profit  by  parting  with  them.  A  flock  of  Iheep 
or  a  herd  of  cattle  that,  in  a  breeding  country, 
is  bought  in,  neither  for  labour,  nor  for  fale, 

but 
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^*_  their  Hiilk,aad  by  their  increaib,  18  a  fixed  capitaL 
The  profit  is  made  by  keying  them*  Their  imyB- 
tenance  is  a  circulating  capital.  Tlie  profit  is 
madebyiMurfingwitiiiit;  and  it  cornea  back  with 
both  its  own  profit,  and  the  profit  upon  the  whole 
price  of  the  cattle,  in  the  price  of  the  wool,  the 
milk,  and  the  increafe.  The  whole  value  of  the 
feed  too  is  properly  a  fixed  capitai.  Though  it 
goes  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  ground 
and  the  granary,  it  never  chimges  mafters,  and 
therefore  does  not  properly  drculate.  Hie&rmer 
makes  his  profit,  not  by  its  lale,  but  by  its  iacreafe. 

Hie  general  flock  of  any  country  or  fi>ciety  is 
the  (ame  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  mem* 
bers,  and  therefore  natinally  divides  ttielf  into 
the  iame  three  portions,  each  of  which  has  a  diC> 
tin£t  fund;ion  or  office. 

The  Ilrft,  is  that  portion  which  is  referved 
for  immediate  confumption,  and  of  which  the 
chara6leriftic  is,  that  it  a£R>rds  no  revenue  or 
profit.  It  confifts  in  the  fi:ock  of  food,  clothes, 
houfehold  furniture,  &c.  which  have  beai  pur- 
chafed  by  their  proper  confumers,  but  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  confumed.  The  whole  ftock  of 
mere  dwelting-houfes  too  fubfifting  at  any  one 
time  in  the*country,  make  a  part  of  this  firft  por- 
tion. The  ftock  that  is  Isdd  out  in  a  houie,  if 
it  is  to  be  the  dwelling-houfe  <^  the  pn^rietor^ 
ceafes  from  that  moment  to  (erve  in  the  fbnAicm 
of  a  capital,  or  to  afford  any  revenue  to  its  owner. 
A  dwellkig-houfe,  as  fiich,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  revenue  of  its  inhabitant  j  and  thoi^  ^ 

is 
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k,  no  doubt,  extremdy  uftful  to  him,  it  is  as  his  c  H  A  P. 
dodies  and  faoufebold  furniture  are  ufeful  to  him,  ^^i 
which,  however,  make  a  part  of  his  expence,  and 
not  of  his  revenue.    If  it  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenant 
for  rent,  as  the  boufe  itfelf  can  produce  nothing, 
the  tenant  muft  always  pay  the  rent  out  of  fome 
other  revenue  which  he  derives  either  from  la- 
bour, or  ftock,  or  land.    Thou^  a  houfe,  there- 
fore, may  yield  a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  and 
thereby  ibrve  in  the  fun^on  of  a  capital  to 
him,  it  cannot  yield  any  to  the  public,  nor 
ferve  in  the  fUn^ion  of  a  capital  to  it,  and  the. 
revenue  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  can 
never  be  in  the  flnalleft  degree  increafed  by  it. 
Clothes,  and  hmifbhold  furniture,  in  the  fame 
Manner,  fometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  thereby 
ferve  in  the  fUndion  of  a  capital  to  particular 
perfons.    In  countries  where  mafquerades  are 
common,  it  is  a  trade  to  let  out  mafquerade 
drefles  for  a  night.    Upholfterers  frequently  let 
ftimiture  by  the  month  or  by  the  year.    Under- 
takers  let  the  furniture  for  fbnerals  by  the  day 
and  by  the  week.     Many  people  let  fumiihed 
houfes,  and  get  a  rent,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of 
tile  houfe,  but  for  that  of  the  furniture.    The 
revenue,  however,  which  is  derived  from  fuch 
things,  mufl  always  be  idtimately  drawn  from 
Ibme  other  fource  of  revenue.    Of  all  parts  of 
the  ftock  either  crif  an  individual,  or  of  a  fociety, 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  what  is 
laid  out  in  houfes  is  moft  flowly  confumed.    A 
ftock  of  clothps  may  laft  feveral  years :  a  ftock 
of  furniture  half  a  century  or  a  century :  but  a 

ftock 
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BO  o  K  ftock  of  houfes,  well  built  and  properly  taken  care 
j^_^  of  may  laft  many  centuries.  Though  the  period 
of  tiieir  total  confumption,  however,  is  more  di£- 
tant,  they  are  flill  as  really  a  ftock  referved  for 
immediate  confumption  as  either  clothes  or 
houfehold  furniture. 

The  Second,  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  ftock  of  the  fociety  divides  itfelf,  is 
the  fixed  capital ;  of  which  the  chara6teriftic  is, 
that  it  affords  a  revenue  or  profit  without  circulat- 
ii^  or  changing  mafters.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  the 
four  following  articles : 

Firft,  of  all  ufeful  machines  and  inftrumenta 
of  trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour : 

Secondly,  of  all  thofe  profitable  buildings 
which  are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  cot 
only  to  their  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent, 
but  to  the  perfon  who  poffeffes  them  and  pays  thmt 
rent  for  them ;  fuch  as  Ihops,  warehoufes,  work- 
houfes,  farmhoufes,  with  all  their  neceffary  build- 
ings; ftables,  granaries,  &c.  Thefe  are  very 
di^erent  from  mere  dwelling  houfes.  They  are  a 
fort  of  inftruments  of  trade,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  fame  light : 

Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  rf 
what  has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing, 
draining,  enclofing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it 
into  the  condition  moft  proper  for  tillage  and 
culture.  An  improved  farm  may  very  juftly  be 
regarded  in  the  fame  light  as  thofe  ufeful  mi^ 
chines  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and 
by  means  of  which,  an  equal  circulating  capital 
can  afford  a  much  greater  revenue  to  its  em- 
4  ployer. 
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ployer.    An  improved  farm  is  equally  advan-  C  HA  P. 
tiEigeous  and  more  durable  than  any  of  thofe 
machines,  frequently  requiring  no  oliier  repairs 
than  the   mofl   profitable  application   of  the 
farmer's  capital  employed  in  cultivating  it : 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  ufefUl  abilities 
of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  fociety. 
The  acquifition  of  fuch  talents,  by  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  acquirer  during  his  education, 
fludy,  or  apprenticefhip,  always  cods  a  real 
expence,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  realized, 
as  it  were,  in  his  perfon.  Thofe  talents,  as  they 
make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  fo  do  they  likewife 
of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may  be 
confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  a  machine  or 
inftrument  of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges 
labour,  and  which,  though  it  cofls  a  certain 
expence,  repays  that  expence  with  a  profit. 

TTie  third  and  laft  of  the  three  portions  into 
which  the  general  ftock  of  the  fociety  naturally 
divides  itfelf,  is  the  circulating  capital ;  of  which 
the  charafl;eriftic  is,  that  it  afifords  a  revenue  only 
by  circulating  or  changing  maflers.  It  is  com* 
pofed  likewife  of  four  parts : 

Rrfl,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all 
the  other  tiiree  are  circulated  and  diftributed  to 
their  proper  confumers : 

Secondly,  of  the  ftock  of  provifions  which 
are  in  the  poffeflRon  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier, 
the  farmer,  the  com-m^clunt,  the  brewer,  &c 
and  from  the  lale  of  which  they  expeft  to  derive 
a  profit : 

F0L.1.  Ei^      '  Thkdly, 
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BOOK  Thirdly^  of  the  materials,  whether  altogetfatf 
J^  rude,  w  more  or  lefi  irmniifaftured,  of  dothei, 
fbrniture  and  building,  which  are  not  jet  made 
up  into  any  of  thofe  three  Ihapes,  but  which 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  mamh 
fiifturers,  the  mercars,  and  drapers,  the  timber* 
merdiants,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  tlie 
brick-makers,  &c* 

Fourthly,  and  lafUy,  of  the  work  which  is 
made  up  and  completed,  but  which  is  ftill  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  manu&6hirer,  nai 
not  yet  di^pofed  of  or  diftributed  to  the  proper 
confumers ;  fuch  as  the  finilhed  work  which  we 
frequently  find  ready-made  in  the  fhops  of  the 
finith,  the  cabinet*maker,  the  goldiinith,  the 
jewdler,  the  china-merchant,  &c.  The  drc** 
lating  capital  confifls  in  this  manner,  of  the 
provifions,  materials,  and  finiihed  work  of  iB 
kinds  that  are  in  the  hands  of  th^  rrfpeSife 
dealers,  and  of  the  money  that  is  nectary  for 
circulating  and  diftributing  them  to  thofe  whe  | 
are  finally  to  ufe,  or  to  confuine  thenu 

Of  tlidfe  four  parts  tiu^e,  provifions,  maUdal^ 
and  finiflied  work,  are,  ^ther  annually,  or  ist 
longer  or  ihorter  period,  r^ularly  withdraws 
fix>m  it,  and  placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital 
or  in  iht  ftock  referved  for  immediate  ciUdfiuBp 
tion. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  Aeani 
fimn,  and  requires  to  be  continually  fiipportei) 
by  a  circulating  capital.  All  uMul  machioei 
and  inftruments  of  trade  are  originally  derm<i 
from  a  circulating  capital,  which  fumiibes  the 

material 
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fiattirials  <rf*  whidh  they  are  made,  and  the  main-  c  n  A  F. 
.teBimce  <rf  the  workmen  who  make  them.  They  ^  ^_ 
require  too  a  capital  of  the  fame  kind  to  keep 
them  in  conftant  repair. 

No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  capital.  The  moll  ufeftil 
machines  and  inilruments  of  trade  will  produce 
nothing  without  the  circulating  capital  which 
afibrds  the  materials  they  are  employed  upon, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  who 
employ  them.  Land,  however  improved,  ¥riU 
yield  no  revenue  without  a  circulating  capital, 
which  maintains  the  labourers  who  cultivate 
and  colledt  its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  ftock  which 
may  be  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  is 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  both  of  the  fixed  and 
circulating  capitals.  It  is  this  ftock  which 
feeds,  dothes,  and  lodges  the  people.  Their 
riches  or  poverty  depends  upon  the  abundant 
or  (paring  fuppUes  which  thofe  two  capitids  can 
afford  to  the  flx>ck  referved  for  immediate 
confumpdon. 

So  great  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
being  continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  ftock  of  the  fbciety ;  it  muft  in  its  turn 
require  continual  fupplies,  without  which  it 
wcmld  foon  oeafe  to  exift.  Thefe  fupjdies  are 
prindipally  drawn  from  three  fi>urces,  the  pro- 
duce of  land,  of  mines,  andof  fiflieries.  Thdfe 
«ffi>rd  continual  tnpfiies  of  provifions  and 
iBQuiterials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards  wrought 
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BOOK  tip  into  finiflied  work,  and  by  which  are  replaced 
^  the  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work  con- 
tinually withdrawn  from  the  circulating  capital. 
From  mines  too  is  drawn  what  is  neceflary  for 
maintaining  and  augmenting  that  part  of  it  which 
confiils  in  money.  For  though,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  bufinefs,  this  part  is  not,  like  the  other 
three,  neceffarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  flock  of  the  fociety,  it  rauft,  however, 
like  all  other  things,  be  wafted  andVom  out 
at  laft,  and  fometimes  too  be  either  loft  or 
fent  abroad,  and  muft,  therefore,  require  con- 
tinual, though,  no  doubt,  much  Imaller  fup- 
plies. 

Land,  mines,  and  fiflieries,  require  all  both  a 
fixed  and  a  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them  : 
and  their'  produce  replaces  with  a  profit,  not 
only  thofe  capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the 
fociety.  Thus  the  farmer  annually  replaces  to 
the  manufacturer  the  provifions  which  he  had 
confumed  and  the  materials  which  he  had 
wrought  up  the  year  before ;  and  the  manufac- 
turer replaces  to  the  farmer  the  finifhed  work 
which  he  had  wafted  and  worn  out  in  the  lame 
time.  This  is  the  real  exchange  diat  is  annually 
made  between  thofe  two  orders  of  people,  though 
it  feldom  happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  the 
one  and  the  manufactured  produce  of  the  other, 
are  dire6lly  bartered  for  one  another,  becaufe  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  fairmer  fells  his  com 
and  his  catUe,  his  flax  and  bis  wool,  to  the  very 
fame  perfon  of  whom  he  chufes  to  purchaie  the 
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clothes, furniture, and inftruinentsoftrq.de which  chap. 
he  wants.  He  fells,  therefore,  his  rude  produce  ^^^ 
for  money,  with  which  he  can  purchafe,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  manufaftured  produce 
he  has  occafion  for.  Land  even  replaces,  in  part 
at  leaft,  the  capitals  with  which  filheries  and 
mines  are  cultivated.  It  is  the  produce  of  land 
which  draws  the  filh  from  the  waters ;  and  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  which 
extradts  the  minerals  from  its  bowels. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fifheries, 
when  their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  proper  appUcation  of  the 
capitals  employed  about  them.  When  the 
capitals  Bxe  equal  and  equally  well  applied,  it 
is  in  proportion  to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  tolerable  fecu- 
rityi  every  man  of  common  underftanding  will 
endeavour  to  employ  whatever  ftock  he  can  com- 
mand, in  procuring  either  prefent  enjoyment  or 
future  profit.  If  it  is  employed  in  procuring 
prefent  enjoyment,  it  is  a  ftock  referved  for 
immediate  confumption.  If  it  is  employed  in 
procuring  future  profit,  it  muft  procure  this 
profit  either  by  ftaying  with  him,  or  by  going 
from  him.  In  the  one  cafe  it  is  a  fixed,  in  the 
other  it  is  a  circulating  capital.  A  man  muft  be 
perfedlly  crazy  who,  where  there  is  tolerable 
fecurity,  does  not  employ  all  the  ftock  which  he 
commands,  whether  it  be  his  own  or  borrowed 
^f  other  people,  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
ibree  ways. 
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BOOK      In  thofe  uxifortunate  countries,  indeed^  whert 
^  :"*_  ^  men  are  continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of 
their  fuperiors,  they  frequently  bury  and  conceal 
a  great  part  of  their  ftock,  in  order  to  have  it 
always  at  hand  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  plac^ 
of  fafety,  in  cafe  of  their  being  threatened  with 
any  of  thofe  difaflers  to  which  they  confider 
themfelves  as  at  all  times  expofed.    This  is  fidd 
to  be  a  common  practice  in  Turkey,  in  Indoftan, 
and,  I  believe,  m  mofl  other  governments  of 
Afia.    It  feems  to  have  been  a  common  pradice 
among  our  anceftors  during  the  violence  of  the 
feudal  government.    Treafure-trove  was  in  ihcfk 
times  confidered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the 
teyenue  of  the  greateft  fovereigns  in  Europe* 
It  confided  in  fuch  treafure  as  was  found  con- 
cealed in  the  earth,  and  to  which  no  particular 
perfon  could  prove  any  right.  This  was  regarded 
in  thole  times  as  fo  important  an  object,  that  it 
was  always   confidered   as  belonging   to  the 
ibvereign,  and  neither  to  the  finder  nor  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  unlefs  the  right  to  it  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  latter  by  an  exprefs  clauie 
in  his  charter.    It  was  put  upon  the  fkme  footii^ 
with  gold  and  filver  mines,  which,  without  a 
fpecial  claufe  in  the  charter,  were  never  fuppc^ 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  grant  of  the 
lands,  though  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  ani 
coal  wei:e»  as  things  of  imaller  ccmfe^pience. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Of  Money  confideredasa  partictdar  Branch  qfike 
general  Stock  qfihe  Society^  or  of  the  Eapence 
qfnumUainh^  the  National  Capital. 

IThas  been  fhewn  in  the  firfl  Book,  that  the  c  HA  P. 
price  of  the  greater  ;part  of  commodities  re-  J°^ 
folves  itfelf  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  payd 
the  wages  of  the  labour,  another  the  profits  of 
the  Hock,  and  a  third  the  rent  of  the  land  which 
had  been  employed  in  producing  and  bringing 
them  to  market :  that  tiiere  are,  indeed^  ibma 
commodities  of  which  the  price  is  made  tip  of 
two  of  thofe  parts  only,  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  profits  of  flock :  and  a  very  few  in  which  it 
confifb  altogether  in  one,  the  wages  of  labouf : 
but  that  the  price  of  every  commodity  neceflarily 
?eiblyes  i^elf  into  fome  one,  or  other,  or  all  of 
thefe  three  parts ;  every  part  of  It  whicb  goes 
neither  to  rent  nor  to  wages,  being  neceflarily 
profit  to  fomebody» 

Since  this  is  the  ci^,  it  has  been  obferved, 
with  regard  to  every  particular  commodi^, 
taken  feparately ;  it  mi:^  be  fi>  with  r^ard  to 
all  the  commodities  which  compofe  the  whole 
mmual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every 
country,  taken  complexly.  The  whole  price  or 
excbai^eabk  value  of  that  annud  produce,  muft 
refi^lve  itfelf  into  the  fame  three  parts,  and  be 
parched  out  asiong  the  different  iidiabitiuits  ef 
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BOOK  the  country,  either  as  the  wages  of  their  labour^ 
^  J^,    ,  the  profits  of  their  flock,  or  the  rent  of  their 
landL 

But  though  the. whole  valuef  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country 
is  thus  divided  among  and  conftitutes  a  revenue 
to  its  different  inhabitants;  yet  as  in  the  rent  of 
a  private  eftate  we  diftinguifli  between  the  grofi 
rent  and  the  neat  rent,  fo  may  we  likewife  in 
the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
country. 

The  grofe  rent  of  a  private  eftate  compre- 
hends whatever  is  paid  by  the  farmer  ;  the  neat 
rent,  what  remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  de- 
dudting  the  expence  of  management,  of  repairs, 
and  all  other  neceffary  charges  ;  or  what,  with- 
out hurting  his  eftate,  he  can  afford  to  place  in 
his  ftock  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  or 
to  fpend  upon  his  table,  equipage,  the  orna- 
ments of  his  houfe  and  furniture,  his  private  en- 
joyments and  amufements.  His  real  wealth  is 
in  proportion,  not  to  his  grofs,  but  to  his  neat 
rent. 

The  grofs  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  & 
great  country,  comprehends  the  whole  ammal 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour;  the  neat  re- 
venue, what  remains  free  to  them  after  deducing 
the  e^cpence  of  maintaining ;  firft,  their  fixed ; 
and,  fecondly,  their  circulating  capital;  or  what, 
without  encroaching  upon  their  capital,  they  can 
place  in  their  ftock  referved  for  immediate  cot^ 
fumption,  or  i^nd  upon  their,  fubiiftence,  con* 
Teniencies^andamufem^ts*.  Their  real  wealth 
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to)  is  iu  proportion,  not  to  their  grofe,  but  to  c  H  A  ?• 
their  neat  revenue.  .    ^* 

The  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital,  muft  evidently  be  excluded  ^om  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Neither  the  mate- 
rials neceflary  for  fupporting  their  ufeful  ma- 
chines and  inftruments  of  trade,  their  profitable 
buildings,  &c.  nor  the  produce  of  the  labour 
neceflary  for  fafliioning  thofe  materials  into  the 
proper  form,  can  ever  make  any  part  of  it.  The 
price  of  that  labour  may  indeed  make  a  part  of  it; 
as  the  workmen  fo  employed  may  place  the  whole 
value  of  their  wages  in  their  flock  referved  for 
immediate  confumption.  But  in  other  forts  of 
labour,  both  the  price  and  the  produce  go  to 
this  ftock,  the  price  to  that  of  the  workmen,  the 
produce  to  that  of  ♦other  people,  whofe  fubfifl 
tence,  conveniencies,  and  amufements  are  aug- 
mented by  the  labour  of  thofe  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  in- 
creafe  the  produdlive  powers  of  labour,  or  to 
enable  the  fame  number  of  labourers  to  perform 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a  farm 
where  aU  the  neceflary  buildings,  fences,  drains, 
communications,  &c.  are  in  the  moft  perfeft 
good  order,  the  fame  number  of  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle  will  raife  a  much  greater  pro- 
duce, than  in  one  of  equal  extent  and  equally 
good  ground,  but  not  fumifhed  with  equal  con- 
veniencies.  In  m^mufaflures  the  fame  number 
of  hands,  affifted  with  the  beft  machinery,  will 
work  up  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
with  more  imperfect  inftruments  of  trade.    Th# 
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BOOK  expence  which  is  properly  laid  out  upon  a  fixed 
,3l  ,  capital  of  any  kind,  is  always  repaid  with  great 
profit,  and  increafes  the  annual  produce  by  a 
much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  fupport 
which  fuch  improvements  require.  This  fiip* 
port,  however,  fl^ill  requires  a  certain  portion  of 
that  produce.  A  certain  quantity  of  materials, 
and  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmeiiy 
both  of  which  might  have  been  immediately 
employed  to  augment  the  food,  clothing  and 
lodging,  the  fubfiftence  and  conveniences  of  the 
fociety,  are  thus  diverted  to  another  enqploy- 
ment,  highly  advantageous  indeed,^  but  fliU,  dif« 
ferent  from  this  one.  It  is  upon  this  account 
that  all  fuch  improvements  in  mechanics,  as 
enable  the  fame  number  of  workmen  to  perform 
an  equal  quantity  of  work  with  cheaper  wai 
iimpler  machinery  than  had  been  ufual  befcnre, 
are  always  regarded  as  advantageous  to  every 
fbdety.  A  certain  quantity  of  materials,  and 
the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen, 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  fupportini; 
a  more  complex  and  expenfive  machinery,  caa 
afterwards  be  applied  to  augment  the  quantttjr 
of  work  which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is 
ufeful  only  fm  performing.  The  undertaker  of 
ibme  great  manufa6tory  who  employs  a  thouiand 
a-year  itfthe  maintenance  of  his  machinery,  if  he 
can  reduce  this  expence  to  five  hundred,  will  mu 
turally  employ  the  other  five  hundred  in  pur* 
chafing  an  additional  quantity  of  materials  to  ba 
wrought  up  by  an  additional  number  of  work« 
m^n.     The  ^lantity  of  that  work,^  dierefi>re9 
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which  his  machinery  was  ufeiul  only  for  per-  chap. 
forming,  will  naturally  be  augmented,  and  with  ^^ 
it  all  the  advantage  and  conveniency  which  the 
fociety  can  derive  from  that  work. 
The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in 
a  great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared 
to  that  of  repairs  in  a  private  eftate.  The  expence 
of  repairs  may  frequently  be  neceflary  for  fupport- 
ing  Uie  produce  of  the  eftate,  and  confequently 
both  the  grols  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord. 
When  by  a  more  proper  direction,  however,  it 
can  be  diminifhed  without  occafioning  any  diad^ 
nution  of  produce,  the  grofs  rent  remains  at  leaft 
the  fame  as  before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necefl 
farily  augmented. 

But  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining 
the  fixed  capital  is  thus  neceflarily  excluded  from 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  it  is  not  the  iame 
cafe  with  that  of  maintaining  the  circulating  capi- 
tal. Of  the  four  parts  of  which  this  latter  capital  is 
compofed,money,provifions,materials,andfinifh* 
ed  work,  the  three  lall,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  are  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  fociety,  or 
in  their  flock  refervedfor  immediate  confumption^ 
Whatever  portion  of  thofe  confumable  goods  is 
not  employed  in  maintaining  the  former,  goes  all 
to  the  latter,  and  makes  a  partof  the  neat  revenue 
of  the  fociety.    The  maintenance  of  thofe  three 
parts  of  the  circulating  capital,  therefore,  with^ 
draws  no  portion  of  the  annual  produce  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  befides  what  is  ne» 
ceflary  for  maintaining  the  fixed  capital, 
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BOOK  The  circulating  capital  of  a  fociety  is  in  this 
^  refpedl  different  from  that  of  an  individuaL 
That  of  an  individual  is  totally  excluded  from 
making  any  part  of  his  neat  revenue,  which  muil 
confift  altogether  in  his  profits.  But  though  the 
circulating  capital  of  every  individual  makes  a 
part  of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs, 
it  is  not  upon  that  account  totally  excluded  from 
making  a  part  likewife  of  their  neat  revenue. 
Though  the  whole  goods  in  a  merchant's  fliop 
muft  by  no  means  be  placed  in  his  own  flock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  they  may 
.  m  that  of  other  people,  who,  from  a  revenue  de- 
rived from  other  funds,  may  regularly  replace 
their  value  to  him,  together  with  its  profits, 
without  occafioning  any  diminution  either  of  hia 
capital  6t  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  main- 
tenance can  occafion  any  diminution  in  their 
neat  revenue. 

The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  which  confifts  in  money,  fo  far  as 
they  affefil  the  revenue  of  the  fociety,  bear  a  very 
great  refemblance  to  one  another. 

Firil,  as  thofe  machines  and  inilruments  of 
trade,  &c.  require  a  certain  expence,  firfl  to  ereft 
them,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  them,  both 
which  expences,  though  they  make  a  part  of  the 
grois,  are  dedu6lions  from  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  fociety  j  fo  the  flock  of  money  which  circu^ 
lates'in  any  country  mufl  require  a  certain  exr 
pence^  firfl  to  collp^  it^  and  afterwards  to  fupp- 
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port  it,  both  which  expences,  though  they  make  chap. 
a  part  of  the  grofs,  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  de-  °* 
du6tions  from  the  heat  revenue  of  the  fociety. 
A  certain  quantity  of  very  valuable  materials, 
gold  and  filver,  and  of  very  curious  labour,  in- 
ftead  of  augmenting  the  ftock  referved  for  im- 
mediate confumption,  the  fubfiftence,  conveni- 
encies,  and  amufements  of  individuals,  is  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  that  great  but  expenfive 
inflrument  of  commerce,  by  means  of  which 
every  individual  in  the  fociety  has  his  fubfift- 
ence, conveniences,  and  amufements,  regularly 
diftributed  to  him  in  their  proper  proportion. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  inftruments 
of  trade,  &c.  which  compofe  the  fixed  capital 
either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  fociety,  make  no 
part  either  of  the  grofs  or  of  the  heat  revenue  of 
either ;  fo  money,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  fociety  is  regularly  diftributed 
among  all  >its  different  members,  makes  itfelf  no 
part  of  that  revenue*  The  great  wheel  of  cir- 
culation is  altogether  difierent  from  the  goods 
which  are  circulated  by  means  of  it.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  confifts  altogether  in  thoie 
goods,  and  not  in  the  wheel  which  circulates 
them.  In  computing  either  the  grofs  or  the 
neat  revenue  of  any  fociety,  we  muft  always^ 
from  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money 
and  goods,  dedu6l  the  whole  value  of  the  money, 
of  which  not  a  fingle  farthing  can  ever  make  any 
part  of  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  yhicH 

can  make  this  propofition  appear  either  doubtM 
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BOOK  or  paradoxical.    When  properly  esplained  and 
5l  .  underftood,  it  is  almoft-  felf^evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  fum  of  money, 
wefometimesmean  notfaingbutthemetal  jnecesof 
which  it  is  compofed ;  and  fometimes  we  include 
inourmeaningfomeobfcurereferencetothegoods 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  orto  the  power 
of  purchafing  which  the  pofleffion  of  it  conveys. 
Thus  when  we  fay,  that  the  circulating  money  of 
England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millions, 
we  mean  only  to  exprefi  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces,  which  fome  writers  have  computed,  w 
rather  have  fu{^fed  to  circulate  in  that  country. 
But  when  we  &y  that  a  man  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hun« 
dred  poundsa-year,  wemean  commonly  toexpreft 
not  only  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieceswhich  are 
annually  paid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  the  goods 
which  he  can  annually  purchafe  or  ccmfume.  We 
mean  commonly  to  afcertain  what  is  or  ought  to 
l^e  his  way  of  living,  or  the  quantify  and  quality  of 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in  which 
he  can  with  propriety  indulge  himfel£ 

Whafi,  by  any  particular  fum  of  money,  we 
mean  not  only  to  exprefi  the  amount  of  th# 
meti^  pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but  to  in* 
elude  in  its  fignification  fome  dbfcure  reference 
to  the  goods  which  can  be  had  in  exchange  fiv 
them,  the  wealth  or  revenue  which  it  in  this  cafe 
denotes,  is  equid  only  to  one  of  the  two  valuM 
which  are  thus  intimated  fomewhat  ambiguoufly 
by  the  fame  word,  and  to  the  lattar  more  pro- 
perly^than  to  the  former,  to  the  money's  worth 
more  properly  Uian  to  the  money. 

Thus 
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Thus  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  penfion  of  a  c  H  A  K 
particular  perfon,  he  can  in  the  courfe  of  the  ^_^_ 
week  purchafe  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  fub* 
Mence,  conyeniences,  and  amufements.  In 
proportion  as  this  quantity  is  great  or  finall,  ib 
are  his  real  riches,  his  real  weekly  revenue.  His 
weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to 
the  guinea,  and  to  what  can  be  purchafed  with 
it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  dioie  two  equal 
values ;  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to 
the  former,  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather  than  to 
the  guinea. 

If  the  penfion  of  fuch  a  perfon  was  paid  to 
him,  not  in  gold,  byt  in  a  Weekly  bill  for  a 
guinea,  his  revenue  furely  would  not  fo  properly 
confift  in  the  piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could 
get  for  it.  A  guinea  may  be  confidered  as  a  bill 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  necefiaries  and  conve- 
niendes  upon  all  the  tradefmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  revenue  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  paid,  does^not  fo  .properly  confift  in  the 
piece  of  gcidy  as  in  what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  in 
what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it  could  be  ex- 
changed for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon  a 
^bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  moft 
,aiele&  piece  of  paper. 

Tliough  die  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all 
the  difibrent  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the 
fiune  manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently 
as  paid  to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  how- 
ever, the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of 
them  tak^i  together,  muft  always  be  great  or 
finaU  ia  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  con- 
4  fumable 
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a  o  o  K  lumable  goods  which  they  can  all  of  them  pur- 
^'  ,  chafe  with  this  money.  The  whole  revenue  df 
all  of  them  taken  together  is  evidently  not  equal 
to  both  the  money  and  the  confumable  goods;  but 
only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to 
the  latter. more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  exprefs  a 
perfon's  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are 
annually  paid  to  him,  it  is  becaufe  the  amount 
of  thofe  pieces  regulates  the  extentof  his  power  of 
purchafing,  or  the  valueof  the  goods  which  hecan 
annually  afford  to  confume.  We  ftill  confiderhb 
revenueas  confiding  in  this  powerof  purchafingor 
confuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it 

But  if  this  is  fufficiently  evident  even  with 
regard  to  an  individual,  it  is  ftill  more  fo  Mith 
regard  to  a  fociety.  The  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  are  annuaUy  paid  to  an  individual, 
is  often  precifely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is 
upon  that  account  the  fhorteft  and  beft  exprei^ 
lion  of  its  value.  But  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  circulate  in  a  fociety,  can  never  be 
equal  to  the  revenue  of  all  its  members.  As  the 
fame  guinea  which  pays  the  weekly  penfion  of 
one  man  to-day,  may  pay  that  of  another  to- 
morrow, and  that  of  a  third  the  day  thereafter, 
the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  annually 
circulate  in  any  country,  muft  always  be  of 
much  lefs  value  than  the  whole  money  penfioos 
annually  paid  with  them.  But  the  power  of 
purchafing,  or  the  goods  which  can  fucceffivd/ 
be  bought  with  the  whole  of  thofe  money  peiw 
fions  as  they  are  fuc^eflively  paid^  muft  always 

be 
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be  preciifely  of  the  fame  value  with  thofe  pen*  chap. 
fions;  as  muft  likewife  be  the  revenue  of  the  .  ^*  ^ 
different  peifons  to  whom  they  are  paid.  That 
revenue,  therefore,  cannot  confift  in  thofe  metal 
pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  fo  much  inferior 
to  its  value,  but  in  the  power  of  purchafing,  in 
the  goods  which  can  fucceffively  be  bought  with 
them  as  they  circulate  from  hand  to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion, the  great  inflrument  of  commerce,  like  all 
other  inilnmients  of  trade,  though  it  makes  a 
part,  and  a  very  valuable  part,  of  the  capital, 
makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  fociety  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  though  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
annual  circulation,  diflribute  to  every  man  the 
revenue  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  they 
make  themfelves  no  part  of  that  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  the  machines  and  inftru- 
ments  of  trade,  &c.  which  compofe  the  fixed  csl^ 
pital,  bear  this  further  refemblance  to  that  part 
of  the  circulating  capital  which  confiils  in 
money ;  that  as  every  faving  in  the  expence  of 
erecting  and  fupporting  thofe  machines,  which 
does  not  diminifli  the  produ6tiye  powers  of 
labour,  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat  revenue  of 
ihe  fociety ;  fo  every  faving  iji  the  expence  of 
collecting  and  fupporting  that  part  of  the  circu- 
lating ci^ital  which  confiils  in  money,  is  an  im« 
provement  of  exa6tly  the  iame  kind. 

It  is  fufficiendy  obvious,  and  it  has  partly  too 
been  explained  already,  in  what  manner  every 
faving  in  the  expence  of  fupporting  the  fixed 

rox./.  SF  capital 
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BOOK  capital  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat  revenue 
^,  of  the  fociety.    The  whole  capital  of  the  mider- 
taker  of  every  work  is  neceffarily  divided  be- 
tween his.  fixed  and  his   circulating  capital. 
While  his  whole  capital  remains  the  fame,  the 
fmaller  the  one  part,  the  greater  muft  neceflarily 
be  the  other.   It  is  the  circulating  capital  which 
fumiflies  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour,  asd 
puts  induftry  into  motion.    Every  iaving,  there- 
fore, in  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  c^ 
pital,  which  does  pot  diminiih  the  produAive 
powers  of  labour,  muft.  increafe  the  fond  which 
puts  induftry  into  motion,  and  c(mfequently  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  re^ 
venue  of  every  focieiy. 

The  fubftitution. of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold 
and  filver  money,  replace^  a  yeiy  -exj^enfive  in- 
ftrument  of  commerce  wi|ii  oii,e>much  lels  coftly, 
and  fometimes  equ^dfy  coi\\5eiiient.  Circulaticm 
comes  to  be  carrieii  pn  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it 
coils  lefa  botb  to  ere6t*  and  to  maintain* than  the 
ol^  one.  But  in  what  lOitnnen  this  operation  is 
perfonned,  andin .  wjbat  n^a^ner  it  tends  to  la- 
creafe  either  the  ^c^  or  the  ;neat  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  is  not  altogetlier  fa  obvious,  and  may 
therefore  require  fome  further  explication.^ 

There  aire  feveral  .diJpTerent  forts  dtP  {>aper  mo- 
ney }  but  the  circul^ating  notes  of  banks  and 
bimkers  are  the  :Qpecies  which  is  4>eft  known^  asd 
which  feems  beft  adapted  for  this  purpc^e. 

Wh^n  the  people  of  any  particular  -country 
have  fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity, 
ancT  prudence  of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  Re- 
lieve 
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Ueve  that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  chap. 
fuch  of,  his  proimiQbry  notes  as  are  likely  to  be  ^  J^^ 
at  any  time  prefented  to  him ;  thofe  notes  come 
to  have  the  fame  ^rrency  as  gold  and  filver 
money,  from  the  confidence  that  iiich  money 
can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cufto- 
mers  his  own  promiflbry  notes,  to  the  extent,  we 
ihallfuppofe,  of  a  hundred  thouiand  pounds.  As 
thofe  notes  ferre  aU  the  purpofes  of  money,  his 
debtors  pay. him  the  lame  intereft  as  if  he  had 
lent  them  fo  much  money.    This  intereft  is  the 
fource  of  his  gain.    Though  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  pay* 
ment,part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for 
months  and  years  together.  Though  he  has  ge- 
nerally in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred,  thou&nd  pounds,  twenty 
thouiand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver  may,  fre- 
quently, be  a  iufficient  provifion  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.  Bythis  operation,  therefore, 
twenty  thouiand  poimds  in  gold  and  filver  per.* 
f<Min>aU.the  fundliona  which  a  hundred  thouiand 
could  otherwiie  have  performed.    The  fame  ex- 
changes, may  be  made,  the  fame  quantity  of  con- 
famable  goods  may  be  circulated  and  diftributed 
to  their  :pr<^er  confumers,  by  means  of  his  pro- 
miflbry notes,'  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou- 
iand pounds,  as  by  an  equal  vidue  of  gold  and 
filver  money.    Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold 
and  filver,  therefore,  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
Ipared  from  the  circulation  of  the  country ; 
and  if  different  operations  of  the  fame  kind 
FF  2  fhould, 
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BOOK  fliould,  at  the  feme  time,  be  carried  on  by  many 
^'       different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  drciila^ 
tion  may  thus  be  condu3;ed  with  a  fifth  part  only 
of  the  gold  and  filver  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  requifite. 

Let  us  fuppdfe,  for  example,  that  the  whoI« 
circulating  money  of  fome  particular  country 
amounted,  at  a  particular  time,  to  one  million 
fterling,  thatfum  being  then  fufiicient  for  circu- 
lating  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  fome  time 
thereafter,  different  banks  and  bankers  iflued 
promiffory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  to  the 
extent  of  one  million,  refervingin  their  dififerait 
coffers  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  an- 
fwering  occaiional  demands.  There  would  re- 
main, therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  and  a  mil- 
lion of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thoufend 
pounds  of  paper  and  money  together.  But  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country  had  before  required  only  one  million  to 
circulate  and  diftribute  it  to  its  properconftunen, 
and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  immediatdy 
augmented  by  thofe  operations  of  bankii^« 
One  million,  therefore,  will  be  fiifficient  to  cir* 
culate  it  after  them.  The  goods  to  be  bought 
and  fold  being  precifely  the  feme  as  before^ 
the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  fuffidest 
for  buying  and  felling  them.  The  chamiel 
of  circulation,  if  I  mi^  be  allowed  fuch  an 
expreffion,  will  remain  predfety  tiie  feme  as  be* 
fore.    One  million  we  have  fiippo&d  fiifficicnt 

to 
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to  fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  c  ha  p. 
poured  into  it  beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in  it, 
but  muft  overflow.  One  million  eight  hundred 
thouiand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  therefore,  muft  overflow, 
that  film  being  over  and  above  what  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  But 
though  this  fum  cannot  be  employed  at  home,  it 
is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order  to  feek 
that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find 
at  h(»ne.  But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad ;  be- 
caufe  at  a  difl^ance  from  the  banks  which  iflue  it, 
and  'from  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it 
can  be  exa£ted  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received  in 
common  payments.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
will  be  fent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home 
circulation  will  remain  filled  with  a  million  of 
paper,  infl^ead  of  the  million  of  thofe  metals 
which  filled  it  before. 

But  though  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
filvar  is  thus  fent  abroad,  we  muft  not  imagine 
tlutt  it  is  fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its 
proprietors  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  foreign  na- 
ttcms.  They  will  exchange  it  for  foreign  goods 
of  ibme  kind  or  imother,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
eonfumption  either  of  fome  other  foreign  coun- 
try, or  of  their  own. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one 
foreign  country  in  order  to  fupply  the,  eonfump- 
tion of  another,  or  in  what  is  eddied  the  carrying 
trade,  whatever  profit  they  make  will  be  an  ad- 
F  F  3  ditiou 
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BOOK  dition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own  country. 
"•       It  is  like  a  new  fund,  created  for  carrying  on  a 
new  trade ;  domeftic  bufinefa  being  now  tran£* 
a6ted  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and  filver  being 
converted  into  a  fund  for  this  new  trade.- 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing.  foreign  goods 
for  home  confumption,  they  may.  eidier,  firft, 
purchafe  fuch  goods  as  are  likely  tp*beconfutBed 
by  idle  people  who  produce  nothing,  fuch  as  fo- 
reign  wines,  foreign  filks,  &c.  j  -  or,  fecondly-,  they 
may  purchafe  an  additional  ftock .  of  materials, 
tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to  maintaih  and 
employ  an  additional  number  of  induftrious  peo- 
ple, who  re-produce,  with  a  profiti  the  valu6  of 
their  annual  confumption. ,  ../... 

So  far.  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firft  way,-  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  increafes  expence  and  con- 
fumption  without  increafing  -  produ^on,  or 
eftablilhing  any  permanent  fund  ibr  fupporting 
that  expence,  and  is  in  every  refpeft' hortfid 
to  the  fociety.  ^ 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it 
promotes  induftry ;  and  though  it  increafea  the 
confumption  of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a  perma^ 
nent  fund  for  fupporting  that  confumption,  tlie 
people  who  confume  re*producing,  with  a  profit, 
the  whole  value  <^  their  annual  confutn|rtioD# 
The  grofs  rjevenue  of  the  fociety,  the  annuid  pro- 
duce  of  their  land  and  labour,  is  increafed  by  die 
whole  value  which  the  labour  of  thofe  woikmed 
adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  they  are 
employed  J  and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  re- 
mwis  of  this  value,  after  deducting  what  is  ne^ 

ceflkiy 
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ceiTary  for  fupporting  the  tools  and  inflruments  CHAP* 
of  their  trade.  ,   J^l 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thof^  operations  of 
banking,  is  employed  in  purchafingfdreign  gobdci 
for  home  confumption,  is  and  muft  be  emplbyied 
in  pnrchafing  thofe  of  this  fecond  kind,  feems 
not  only  probable,  but  almoft  unavoidablje;, 
Though  fome  particular  men  teay  fometimes  in« 
creafe  their  expence  very  confiderably,  though 
their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at  all,  we  inay  be 
aflured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men  ever  does 
fo;  becaufe,  though  the  principles  of  common 
prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of 
the  majority  of  every  clafs  or  order.  But  the  re^ 
venue  of  idle  people,  confidered  as  a  clais  or 
order^  cannot,  in  the  fmallefl  degree,  be  increafed 
by  thofe  operations  of  banking.  Their  expence 
in  general,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  increafed 
by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  individuals 
among  them  may,  and  in  reaUty  fometimes  is^ 
The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  fo* 
reign  goods,  being  the  lame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  as  before,  a  very  fmaU  part  of  the  money, 
which  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations 
of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home  confumption,  is  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their  ufe.  Th^ 
greater  part  of  it  will  naturaU'y  be  dejflined  for 
the  employment  of  induftry,  and  not  fo^  the 
maintenance  of  idlenefs. 

y  F  4  IVhen 
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When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  induftiy 
which  the  circulating  capital  of  any  fociety  caa 
employ,  we  mufl  always  havei  regard  to  thofe 
parts  of  it  only  which  confiil  in  provifions^  ma- 
terials, and  finiihed  work ;  the  other,  which  crau 
Ms  in  money,  and  which  ierves  only  to  eircu* 
late  thofe  three,  mull  always  be  deducted.  In 
order  to  put  induftry  into  motion,  three  iMnga 
are  requifite ;  materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to 
work  with,  and  the  wages  or  recompence  for  the 
iake  of  whiph  the  work  ia  done«  Money  is  nei- 
ther a  material  to  work  upon,  nor  a  tool  to 
work  with  j  and  though  the  wages  of  the  work* 
man  are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money,  his 
real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  oonfifts^ 
not  in  the  money,  but  in  the  mone3r's  worth  ; 
not  in  the  metal  pieces,  but  in  yrhataSa  be  gcA 
for  them. 

The  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital 
can  employ,  muft,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  workmen  whom  it  can  fupply  with 
materisds,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  fuitafale  to 
the  nature  ofthe^ork.  Money  maybe  requifite 
for  purchaling  the  materials  and  tools  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  work* 
men.  But  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal 
both  to  the  money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the 
materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  pur* 
chafed  with  it ;  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe 
two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than 
%o  the  former. 

When 
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When  paper  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  gold  chap. 
undiilver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  ^^^l 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circu- 
lating capital  can  lUpply,  may  be  increafed  by 
the  whole  value  of  gold  and  filver  which  ufed  to 
be  employed  in  purchafing  them.  The  whole 
value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  and  di£^ 
tribution,  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are  circu* 
lated  and  diilributed  by  means  of  it.  The  ope- 
ration,  in  fome  meafure,  refembles  that  of  the  un-^ 
dertaker  of  fome  great  work,  who,in  donfequence 
of  ibme  improvement  in  mechanics,  takes  down 
his  (Ad  machinery,  and  adds  the  difference  be* 
tween  its  price  and  that  of  the  new  to  his  circu- 
lating capital,  to  the  fund  from  which  he  flir« 
niihes  materials  and  wages  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating 
money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  determine^  It  has  been 
computed  by  different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  k 
tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of 
that  value.  But  how  finall  foever  the  proportion 
whicltthe  circulating  money  may  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but  a  part, 
and  frequently  but  a  finall  part,  of  that  produce,  is 
ever  deilinedfor  the  maintenance  of  iddufl;iy,  it 
mufl  always  bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion 
to  that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the  fubfl^itu* 
tion  of  paper,  the  gold  and  filver  neceflary  for 
circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  four-fifths  be  added  to 
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BOOK  the  funds  which  are  deftined  for  the  maintenance 
^^       of  induflry,  it  muft  make  a  very  confiderable 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and, 
confequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labour. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  thefe 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed 
in  Scotland,  by  the  ere6lion  of  new  banking  com- 
panies in  almoil  every  confiderable  town,  and 
e;ven  in  fome  country  villages.  The  effe3:s  of  it 
have  been  precifely  thofe  above  defcribed.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  country  is  almofl  entirely  carried 
pn  by  means  of  the  paper  of  thofe  different  bank* 
ing  companies,  with  which  purchafes  and  pay- 
ments of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.  Silver 
very  feldom  appears,  except  in  the  change  of  a 
twenty-lhillings  bank  note,  and  gold  fiill  fel« 
domer.  But  though  the  condudtof  all  thofe  differ- 
ent companies  has  not  been  imexceptionable,and 
has  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament  to 
f egulate  it ;  the  country,  notwithftanding,  has 
evidently  derived  great  benefit  irom  their  trade. 
I  have  heard  it  aflerted,  that  the  trade  of  the 
city  of  Glalgow  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years 
after  the  firfl;  erection  of  the  banks  there; 
and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  Jias  more  than 
quadrupled  fince  the  firil  eredldon-  of  the  two 
public  banks  at  Edinburgh,  c^  which  the  one, 
called  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  eftaUiflied 
by  affc  of  parliament  in  1695;  ^^  o^^j 
called  The  Royal  Bank,  by  royal  charter  in 
1 727.  Whether  the  trade,  dther  of  Scotland  ii 
general^  or  of  the  city!  of  Gla%ow  in  paiticulaf^ 

hi 
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has  really  increafed  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  dur-  chap, 
ing  fo  fliort  a  period,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  ^^ 
If  either  of  them  has  increafed  in  this  proportion, 
it  feems  to  be  an  efie6t  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fole  operation  of  this  caufe.  That 
the  trade  and  induftry  of  Scotland,  however, 
have  increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  this  increafe,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  filver  money  which  circu- 
lated in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  in  1767,  and 
which,  immediately  after  it,  was  brought  into 
the  bank  of  Scotland  in  order  to  be  re-cOined, 
amounted  to  411,117/.  10^.  gd*  flerling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  the  gold  coin  ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint 
of  Scotland,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  annually 
coined  fomewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  filver*. 
There  were  a  good  many  people  too  upon  this 
occafion,  who,  from  a  diffidence  of  repa3nnent, 
did  not  bring  their  filver  into  the  bank  of  Scot- 
Ian  :  and  there  wasf,  befides,  fome  EngUfli  coin, 
which  was  not  csdled  in.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  which  circulated  in 
Scodand  before  the  Union,  cannot  be  eflimated 
at  lefs  than  a  million  ilerling.  It  feems  to  have 
conftituted  almoflthe  whole  circulation  of  that 
country  ;  for  though  the  circulation  of  the  bi^k 
of  Scotland,  which  had  then  n6  rival,  was  confi- 
derable,  it  feems  to  have  made  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  whole.    In  the  prefent  times  the 

^  S«e  Euddiman's  Prebce  to  Anderfba's  DipIomaUy  &c.  Scotise. 
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BOOK  wholecirculation  of  Scotlandcannotbe  eftimatdt 

^ ,  at  lefe  than  two  millions,  of  idiich  that  part 

which  confifts  in  gold  and  filvcr,  moft  probably, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a  million.  Bnt  thou^ 
the  circulating  gold  and  filver  of  Scotland  have 
fiifiered  fo  great  a  diminution  during  this  period, 
its  real  riches  and  proQ)erity  do  not  appear  to 
have  fuffered  any.  Its  agriculture,  manufa^tutes, 
and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  ammal  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  have  evidently  been  aug- 
mented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  difcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
that  is,  by  advancing  n\oney  upon  them  before 
they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and 
bankers  iffue  their  promiffory  notes.    They  de- 
du6l  always,  upon  whatever  fum  they  advance, 
the  legal  interefl  till  the  bill  fhall  become  due. 
The  payment  of  the  bHl,  when  it  becomes  due,  re- 
places  to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced, together  with  a  clear  profitof  the  intereft. 
The  banker  who  advances  to  the  merchant  whofe 
bill  he  difcounts,  not  gold  and  filver,  but  his 
own  proraiflbry  notes,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
Me  to  difcount  to  a  greater  amount  by  the 
whole  value  of  his  promiffory  notes,  which  he 
finds  by  experience,  are  conunonly  in  circulation. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of 
intereft  on  fo  much  a  larger  fum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  prefent 
is  not  very  great,  was  ftill  more  inconfideraUe 
when  the  two  firft  banking  companies  were  efts- 
blifhed  ;  and  thofe  companies  would  have  had 
out  little  trade,  had  they  confined  their  bufinefi 
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to  the  difcounting  o£  bills  of  exchange.  They  chap. 
invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  iffuing  ,  ^'_ 
their  promiflbry  notes  j  by  granting,  what  they 
called,  calh  accounts,  that  is  by  giving  credit  to 
the  extent  of  a  certain  fum  (two  or  three  thou- 
iand  pounds,  for  example),  to  any  individual 
who  could  procure  two  peifons  of  undoubted 
credit  and  good  landed  eftate  to  become  furety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  Ihould  be  ad- 
vanced to  him,  within  the  fum  for  which  the 
credit  had  been  given,  fhould  be  repaid  upon  de- 
mand, together  with  the  legal  intereft*  Credits 
of  this  kind  are,  I  believe,  commonly  granted 
by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  different  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  eaiy  terms  ixpon  which  th» 
Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  re-pa3rment 
^e,  fo  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have, 
perhaps,  been  the  principal  caufe,  both  of  the 
great  trade  of  thofe  companies,  and  of  the  bene- 
fit which  the  country  has  received  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one 
of  thofe  companies,  and  borrows  a  thoufand 
pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this 
fum  piece-meal,  by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at 
a  time,  the  company  difcounting  a  proportion*^ 
able  psut  of  the  intereft  of  the  great  fum  from 
the  day  on  which  each  of  t^ole  finall  fums  is 
paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid. 
All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of 
bufinefi,"  find  it  CQUvenient  to  keep  fuch  calh 
accounts  with  them,  and  are  tiiereby  interefted 
to  promote  the  trade  of  thofe  companies,  by 
readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  payments, 

and 
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BOOK  and  by  encouraging  all  thofe  with,  whom  they 
,,,,^^^  have  any  influence  to  do  the  fame.  The  banks, 
when  their  cuftomers  apply  to  them  for  mon^, 
generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  pro- 
miflbry  notes.  Thefe  the  merchants  pay  away 
to  the  manuf2^61:urers  for  goods,  the  manufac-^ 
turers  to  the  farmers  for  materials  and  provi- 
fions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent^ 
the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for 
the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  with  which  th^ 
fupply  them,,  and  the  merchants  again  return 
them  to  tlie  banks  in  order*  to  balance,  their 
calh  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have 
borrowed  of  them ;  and  thus  almoft  the  whole 
money  bufinefe  of  the  country  is  tranfa&ed  by 
means  of  them.  Hence  the  great  trade  of  thc^ 
companies. 

By  means  of  thofe  caih  accounts  every  mer- 
chant can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade  than  he  otherwife  could  do*  If 
there  are  t^o  merchants,  one  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  eihploy  equal  flocks 
in  the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinbui^ 
merchant  can,  without  imprudence^  carry  on  a 
greater  trade^  and  give  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  the  London  merchants 
The  London  merchant  mufl  always  keep  by  him 
a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  eitiier  in  his  own 
coffers,  or  in  thofe  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him 
no  inferefl:  for  it,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  demands 
continually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of 
the  goods  which  he  purchafes  upon  credit.  Let 
the  ordinary  amount  of  this  fum  be  fuppofed  five 
I  himdred 
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hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  the  goods  in  c  h  A  p^ 
his  warehoufe  muft  always  be  lefs  by  five  hun- 
dred pounds  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
not  been  obliged  to  keep  fuch  a  fum  unem-» 
ployed.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  generally  dif- 
pofes  of  his  whole  Itock  upon  hand,  or  of  goods 
to  the  value  of  his  whole  ftock  upon  hand,  once 
in  the  year.  By  being  obliged  to  keep  fo  great 
a  fum  unemployed,  he  muft  fell  in  a  year  five 
hundred  pounds  worth  le&  goods  than  he  might 
otherwife  have  done.  His  annual  profits  muft 
be  lels  by  all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the 
fide  of  five  hundred  pounds  worth  more  goods ; 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  prepar- 
ing his  goods  for  the  market,  muft  be  le&  by  all 
thofe  that  five  hundred  pounds  more  flock  could 
have  employed.  The  merchant  in  Edinburgh^ 
on  the  other  hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed 
for  anfwering  fuch  occafional  demands.  When 
they  afiually  come  upon  him,  he  fatisfies  then) 
from  his  cafli  account  with  the  bank^  and  grac* 
dually  replaces  the  fum  borrowed  with  the  mo- 
ney or  paper  which  comes  in  from  the  occa* 
iional  iales  of  his  goods.  With  the  fame  flock, 
therefore,  he  can,  without  imprudence,  have  at 
all  times  in  his  warehoufe  a  larger  quantity  of 
goods  than  the  London  merchant ;  and  can 
thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himfelf,  and 
give  conflant  employment  to  a  greater  number 
of  induftrious  people  who  prepare  thofe  goods 
for  the  market.  Hence  the  great  benefit  which 
the  country  has  derived  from  this  trade* 

The 
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BOOK  The  facility  of  difcounting  bills  o£  exchange^ 
^  it  may  be  thought  indeed^  gives  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  caih  ao 
counts  of  the  Scotch  merchants*  But  the  Scotch 
merchants,  it  muft  be  remembered,  can  difcoont 
their  bills  of  exchange  as  eafily  as  the  £n^ 
merchants;  and  have,  befides^  the  additional 
conveniency  of  their  calh  accounts. 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which 
can  eafily  circulate  in  any  country  never  can 
exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  whidi 
it  fupplies  the  place,  or  which  (the  commerce 
being  fuppded  the  lame)  would  circulate  there, 
if  there  was  no  paper  money.  If  twenty  fluffing 
notes,  for  example,  are  the  loweft  paper  monejr 
current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that  currency 
which  can  eafily  circulate  there  cannot  exceed 
the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne- 
ceffiuy  for  tranfa6ting  the  annual  exchanges  of 
twenty  (hillings  value  and  upwards  ufiially  trant 
a6ted  within  that  country.  Should  the  drcu* 
lating  paper  at  any  time  exce^  that  fum,  as  the 
excefs  could  neither  be  fent  abroad  nor4)e  ea^ 
ployed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  it  muft 
immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to  be  ex^ 
changed  for  gold  and  filver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this 
paper  than  was  necefiary  for  traniaAing  their 
bufinefs  at  home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it 
abroad,  they  would  immediately  demand  pay* 
raent  of  it  from  the  banks.  When  this  fuper. 
fluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  and  filver^ 
they  could  eafily  find  a  ufe  for  it  by  fending  it 
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abroad ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re- 
mained in  the  fliape  of  paper.  There  would  im- 
mediately, therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to 
the  whole  extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  and, 
if  they  fliewed  any  difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in 
payment,  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  the  alarm, 
which  this  would  occaiion,  neceffarily  increafing 
the  run. 

Over  and  above  the  expences  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  branch  of  trade ;  fuch  as  the  ex- 
pence  of  houfe-rent,  the  wages  of  fervants, 
clerks,  accountants,  &c. ;  the  expences  peculiar 
to  a  bank  confift  chiefly  in  two  articles :  Firft, 
in  the  expence  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its  cof- 
fers, for  anfweringthe  occafional  demands  of  the 
holders  of  its  notes,  a  large  fum  of  money,  of 
which  it  lofes  the  intereft:  And,  fecondly,  in 
the  expence  of  replenifliing  thofe  coffers  as  fall 
as  they  are  emptied  by  anfwering  fuch  occafional 
demands. 

A  banking  company,  which  iflues  more  paper 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  excefs  is  continually 
returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
keep  at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  this  exceffive  increafe  of  their  cir- 
culation, but  in  a  much   greater  proportion ; 
their  notes  returning  upon  them  much  fafl:er 
than  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  their  quan- 
tity.     Such  a  company,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
creafe the  firft  article  of  their  expence,  not  only 
jfrQz^  /.  G  G  in 
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B  o  o  K  in  proportion  to  tliis  forced  incieafe  of  their 
^    ,  bufin€&»  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

The  cofiers  of  fuch  a  company  too^  though 
they  ou^t  to  be  fiUed  much  fuUer^  yet  muft 
empty  themfelves  much  fafter  thaa  if  thdr  bufi- 
nd&  was  confined  within  more  reafonable  bounds^ 
and  muft  require,  not  only  a  more  violent,  but  % 
more  conftant  and  uninterrupted  exertion  of  ex- 
pe^ce  in  order  to  replenifh  thenu  The  coin 
too,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn  in  fuch 
large  quantities  from  their  coffers,  cannot  be 
emfdoyed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  It 
comes  in  place  of  a  p^er  which  is  over  and 
above  what  can  be  employed  in  that  circula- 
tion, and  is  therefore  over  and  above  what  can 
be  employed  in  it  too.  But  as  that  coin  will 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  it  muft,  in  one  ftiape 
or  another,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that 
profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at 
home ;  and  this  continual  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver,  by  enhancing  the  difficulty,  muft  ue- 
ceflarily  enhance  ftill  further  the  expence  of  the 
bank,  in  finding  new  gold  and  filver  in  order  to 
replenifh  thofe  coffers,  which  empty  themfelvea 
to  very  rapidly.  Such  a  company,  tJierefiue^ 
muft,  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increafe  of 
their  bufinefs,  increafe  the  fecond  article  of  their 
expence  ftill  more  than  the  firft. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  aU  the  paper  of  a  p«rti* 
cularbank,  which  the  circulation  of  the  couatrjr 
can  eafily  abforb  and  employ,  amounts  exa^y 
to  forty  tiioufand  pounds  y  and  that  for  anfwerii^ 
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occafional  demands,  this  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  chap. 
at  all  times  in  its  coffers  ten  thonfand  pounds  in  °* 
gold  and  filver.  Should  this  bank  attempt  to 
circulate  forty-four  thoufand  pounds,  the  four 
thoufand  pounds  which  are  over  and  above  what 
the  circulation  can  eafily  abforb  and  employ, 
will  return  upon  it  almoil  as  fall  as  they  are 
ifiued.  For  anfwering  occafional  demands,  there^ 
fore,  this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in 
its  coffers,  not  eleven  thoufand  pounds  only,  but 
fourteen  thoufand  pounds.  It  will  thus  gain  no- 
thing by  the  intereft  of  the  four  thoufand  pounds 
exceffive  circulation  ;  and  it  will  lofe  the  whole 
expence  of  continually  colle6ting  four  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  which  will  be  conti- 
nually going  out  of  its  coffers  as  fafl  as  they  are 
brought  into  them. 

Had  eVery  particular  banking  company  al- 
ways underflood  and  attended  to  its  own  parti- 
cular interefl,  the  circulation  never  could  have 
been  overflocked  with  paper  money.  But  every 
particular  banking  company  has  not  always  un- 
derflood or  attended  toitsown  particular  interefl, 
and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  over- 
flocked  with  paper  money. 

3y  ifTuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of 
which  the  excefs  was  continually  returning,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  the 
bank  of  England  was  for  many  years  together 
obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between 
eight  Itundred  thoufand  pounds  and  a  million  a 
year;  or  at  an  average,  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  For  this  great  coin* 
Q  Q  2  age 
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BOOK  age  the  bank  (in  confequence  of  the  worn  and 
^^  ,  degraded  Hate  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged 
to  purchafe  gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of 
four  pounds  an  ounce,  which  it  foon  after  iffued 
in  coin  at  3/,  lys.  io|rf.  an  ounce,  lofing  in  this 
manner  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  per 
cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  fo  very  large  a 
film.  Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no 
feignorage,  though  the  government  was  pro- 
perly at  the  expence  of  the  coinage,  this 
liberality  of  government  did  not  prevent  alto* 
gether  the  expence  of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  confequence  of  an 
excefs  of  the  fame  kind,  were  all  obliged  to 
employ  conftantly  agents  at  London  to  coUeft 
money  for  them,  at  an  expence  which  was  fel- 
dom  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.  This 
money  was  fent  down  by  the  waggon,  and  in- 
fured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  expence  of 
three  quarters  per  cent,  or  fifteen  fliillings  on 
the  hundred  pounds.  Thofe  agents  were  not 
always  able  to  replenifli  the  coflfers  of  their  em- 
ployers fo  fall  as  they  were  emptied.  In  this 
cafe  the  refource  of  the  banks  was,  to  draw  upon 
their  correfpondents  in  London  bills  of  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  the  fum  which  they  wanted. 
When  thofe  correlpondents  afterwards  drew 
upon  them  for  tHe  payment  of  this  fum,  together 
with  the  intereft  and  a  commiflion,  fome  of  thofe 
banks,  from  the  diftrefs  into  which  their  excef- 
five  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had  fometimes 
no  other  means  of  latisfying  this  draught  but  by 
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drawing  a  fecond  fet  of  bills  either  upon  the  chap. 
fame,  or   upon  forae   other  correfpondenls  in       ^ 
London  ;  and  the  fame  fum,  or  rather  bills  for 
the  fame  fum,  would  in  this  manner  make  fome- 
times    more    than  two  or   three  journies  :  the 
debtor  bank,   paying   always   the  intereft  and 
^     commiflion  upon  the  whole  accumulated  fum. 
Even  thofe   Scotch  banks  which  never  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  extreme  imprudence, 
were  fometimes  obliged  to  employ  this  ruinous 
refource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by 
the  bank  of  England,  or  by  the  Scotch  banks, 
in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which 
was   over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewife 
over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  that 
circulation,  was  fometimes  fent  abroad  in  the 
fhape  of  coin,  fometimes  melted  down  and  fent 
abroad  in  the  ftiape  of  bullion,  and  fometimes 
.   melted  down  and  fold  to  the  bank  of  England  at 
the  high  price  of  four  pounds  an  ounce.     It  was 
the  neweft,  the  heavieft,  and  the  beft  pieces  only 
which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole 
coin,  and  either  fent  abroad  or  melted  down. 
At  home,  and  while  they  remain  in  the  fhape 
of  coin,  thofe  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more 
value  than  the  light :  But  they  were  of  more 
value  abroad,  or  when  melted  down  into  bullion, 
at  home.      The  bank  of  England,  notw^thftand- 
ing  their  great  annual  coinage,  found  to  their 
aftonifliment,  that  there  was  every  year  the  fame 
fcarcity  oi  coin  as  there  had  been  the  year  be* 

003  fore. 
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BOOK  fore  ;  and  that  notwithftanding  the  great  quaiu 
y*  ,  tity  of  good  and  new  coin  which  was  every  year 
iflued  from  the  bank,  the  itate  of  the  coin,  in- 
ftead  of  growing  better  and  better,  became  every 
year  worfe  and  worfe.  Every  year  they  found 
themfelves  imd^  the  neceffity  of  coining  nearly 
the  lame  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coiiied 
the  year  before,  ^and  from  th^  continual  rife  in 
the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  confequence  of  the 
continual  wearing  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  the 
expence  of  this  great  annual  coinage  became 
every  year  greater  and  greater.  The  bank  of 
England,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  by  fupplying  its 
own  coffers  with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  to 
ihpply  the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is 
continually  flowing  from  thofe  coffers  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Whatever  coin  therefore  was 
wanted  to  fupport  this  exceffive  circulation  both 
of  Scotch  and  Englifh  paper  money,  whatever 
vacuities  this  exceffive  circulation  occaiioned  in 
the  neceflary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank  <^ 
England  was  obliged  to  fupplyth^m.  The  Scotch 
banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for 
their  own  imprudence  and  inattention.  But  the 
bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for 
its  own  imprudence,  but  for  the  much  greater 
imprudence  of  almoft  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  fome  bold  projed:ors  in 
both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  on* 
ginal  caufe  of  this  exceffive  circulation  <^  paper 
money. 

What  a  bank  csui  with  propriety  advance  to 
a  merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  ikind,  is  not 
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either  the  whdie  capital  with  which  he  trades^  or  c  H  A  ^. 
even  any  confiderable  part  of  that  capital ;  but  ^ 
that  part  of  it  only,  which  he  would  otherwife  be 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occalional  demands. 
If  the  paper  money  whicli  the  bank  advapces 
never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can  never  exceed  tJie 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  which  would  necef- 
farily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  was  no 
paper  money  j  it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity 
which  the  circulation  of  &e  country  can  eafily 
abibrb  and  employ* 

When  a  bank  difcounts  to  a  merchant  a  real 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a 
red  debtor,  and  which,  as  foon  as  it  becomes 
-due,  is  really  paid  by  tliat  debtor  j  it  only  ad- 
vances to  him  a  part  of  die  value  which  he 
would  otherwife  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un- 
employed and  in  ready  money  for  anfwering  oc- 
tvi&oiaisl  demands.  The  payment  of  the  bill, 
wf»en  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the 
ititweiU  Tlie  coders  (^  the  bank,  fo  far  as  its 
dealings  ai:e  confined  to  fuch  cuftomers,  refem- 
ble  a  water  pond,  from  which,  though  a  ftream 
is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is  con- 
tinually running  in,-iully  equal  to  that  which 
runs  out }  fo  that,  without  any  further  care  or 
attention,  the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or 
very  near  equally  AiU.  Little  or  no  expence  can 
ever  be  nece^bry  for  replemihing  the  coff&^»  of 
ftich  a  bank« 

004  A  mer. 
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BOOK      A  merchant,  without  over-trading,  may  fre^ 
_^'__.  quently  have  occafion  for  a  fum  of  ready  money, 
even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  difcount.    When  a 
bank,  befides  difcounting  his  bills,  advances  him 
likewife  upon  fuch  occalions,  fuch  fums  upon  his 
cafh  account,  and  accepts  of  a  piece-meal  repay- 
ment as  the  money  comes  in  from  the  occafional 
lale  of  his  goods,  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  the 
banking  companies  of  Scotland;    it  difpenfes 
him  entirely  from  the  neceflity  of  keeping  any 
part  of  his  flock  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
When  fuch  demands  aftually  come  upon  him, 
he  can  anfwer  them  fuflSciently  from  his  cafh 
account.     The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  vrith 
fuch  cuflomers,  ought  to  obferve  with  great  at- 
tention, whether  in   the  courfe  of  fome  ihort 
period  (of  four,  five,  fix,  or  eight  months,  for 
example)  the  fum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  not, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances  which  it  com- 
monly makes  to  them.      If  within  the  courfe  of 
fuch  fhort  periods,  the  fum  of  the  repayments 
from  certain  cuflomers  is,  upon  mofl  occafions, 
fiilly  equal  to  that  of  the  advances,  it  may  fafely 
continue  to  deal  with  fuchxuflomers.     Though 
the  flream  which  is  in  this  <:afe  continually  run- 
Xiing  out  from  its  coffers  may  be  very  large,  that 
which  is  continually  running  into  them  mufl  be 
at  leafl  equally  large ;  fo  that  without  any  further 
care  or  attention  thofe  coffers  are  likely  to  be 
^ways  equally  or  very  near  equally  full/,  and 
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fcarce  ever  to  require  any  extraordinary  expence  c  H  A  P^ 

to  replenilh  them.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fum  , ^^^ 

of  the  repayments  from  certain  other  cullomers 
falls  commonly  very  much  fhort  of  the  ad- 
vances which  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannqt  with 
any  fafety  continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuflomers, 
at  lead  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  thi3 
manner.  The  dream  which  is  in  this  cafe  con- 
tinually running  out  from  its  coffers  is  necefla- 
rily  much  larger  than  that  which  is  continually 
running  in ;  fo  that,  unlefs  they  are  replenifhed 
by  fome  great  and  convinual  effort  of  expence, 
thofe  coffers  muff:  foon  be  exhaufted  altoge* 
,ther. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accord- 
ingly, were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  re- 
quire frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all 
their  cufl:omers,  and  did  not  care  to  deal  with 
any  perfon,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or 
credit,  who  did  not  make,  what  they  called,  fre- 
quent and  regular  operations  with  them.  By 
this  attention,  befides  laving  almofl:  entirely  the 
extraordinary  expence  of  replenifliing  their  cof- 
fers, they  gained  two  other  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantages. 

Firft,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to 
make  fome  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the 
thriving  or  declining  circumfl:ances  of  their 
debtors,  without  being  obliged  to  look  out  for 
any  other  evidence  befides  what  their  own  books 
afforded  them;  men  being  for  the  mod  part 
either  regular  or  irregular  in  their  payments, 
^cor^in^  as  their  circum^lances  are  either  thriv- 
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ing  or  declining.  A  private  man  who  lends  <Hit 
his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of 
debtors,  may,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  agents, 
obferve  and  enquire  both  conftantly  and  care- 
fully into  the  condu6l  and  fituation  of  each  of 
th^m.  But  a  banking  company,  which  lends 
money  to  perhaps  five  hundred  different  peq>le, 
and  of  which  the  attention  is  continually  occu- 
pied by  objefts  of  a  very  different  kind,  can  iMwe 
no  r^ular  information  concerning  the  conduft 
and  circumftances  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
debtors  beyond  what  its  own  books  afford  it  In 
requiring  frequent  and  regular  repayments  from 
all  their  cuftomers,  the  banking  companies  of 
Scotland  had  probably  this  advantage  in  view. 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  lecured 
themfelves  from  the  poffibility  of  iffuing  more 
paper  money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the 
eountry  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ.  When 
iJiey  obferved,  that  within  moderate  periods  rf 
time  tiie  repayments  of  a  particular  cuftomer 
trere  upon  mod  occafions  fully  equal  to  the  ad- 
vances which  they  had  made  to  him,  they  might 
be  affured  that  the  paper  money  which  they  had 
advanced  to  him,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  would 
<>therwife  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  hmi  for 
Mfwering  occafiond  demands;  andthftt,  con- 
Ibquently,  the  pi^>er  money,  which  they  had  ci^ 
culated  by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  lime  e)&* 
ceeded  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  wln^ 
would  have  circulated  in  the  comttty,  hkd  then 
b^n  no  paper  money*    The  fl^equency,  regub* 
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rity  and  amount  of  his  repayments  would  fu£5-  chap. 
ciently  demonilrate  that  the  amount  of  their  ad-       ^ 
vances  had  at  no  time  exceeded  that  part  of  his 
capital  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occaiional  demands ;  that 
is,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  reft  of  his  ca- 
pital in  conftant  employment.     It  is  this  part  of 
his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate  periods 
of  time,  is  continually  returning  to  every  dealer 
in  the  fliape  of  money,  whether  paper  or  coin, 
and  continually  going  from  him  in  the  fame 
ihape.     If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had  com- 
monly exceeded  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  his  repayments  could  not, 
within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  equalled 
the  ordinary  amount  of  its  advances.    The  ftream 
which,  by  means  of  his  dealings,  was  continually 
xunning  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could 
not  have  beei^.  equal  to  the  ftream  which,  by 
me%ns  of  the  lame  dealings,  was  continudly 
running  out.    The  advances  of  the  bank  paper, 
by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which,  had  there  been  no  fuch  advances,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  an«- 
iwering  occafional  .demands,  might  foon  come 
to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which  (the  commerce  being  fuppofed  the  iame) 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country  had  there 
been  no  paper  money ;  and  confequently  to  ex« 
ceed  the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ ;  and  the 
f^c^  of  this  psqper  money  yould  immbMoitetf 
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BOOK  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order  to  be  ex- 
^'_     changed  for  gold  and  filver.    Tliis  fecond  advan- 
tage,  though  equally  real,  was  not  perhaps  fo 
well  underftood  by  all  the  different  banking  com- 
panies  of  Scotland  as  the  fii'fl. 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  difcount- 
ing  bills,  and  partly  by  that  of  caih  accounts, 
the  creditable  traders  of  any  country  can  be  dif- 
penfed  from  the  neceffity  of  keeping  any  part  of 
their  flock  by  them  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands,  tbev 
can  reafonably  expe6l  no  farther  afliftance  from 
banks  and  bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone 
thus  far,  cannot,  confiftently  with  their  own  in- 
tereft  and  fafety,  go  farther.     A  bank  cannot, 
confiftently  with  its  own  intereft,  advance  to  a 
trader,  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades;  be- 
caufe,  though  that  capital  is  continually  return- 
ing to  him  in  the  fhape  of  money,  and  going 
from  him  in  the  fame  fhape,  yet  the  whole  of  the 
returns  is  too  diflant  from  the  whole  of  the  out- 
goings,  and  the  fum  of  his  repayments  could  not 
equal  the  fum  of  its  advances  within  fuch  mo- 
derate periods  of  time  as  fuit  the  conveniency  of 
a  bank.     Still  lefs  could  a  bank  afford  to  ad- 
vance him  any  confiderable  part  of  his  fixed 
capital ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of 
an  iron  forge,  for  example,  employs  in  erefting 
Jiis  forge  and  fmelting-houfe,  his  work-houfes 
and  warehoufes,  the  dwelling-houfes  of  his  work- 
anen,  &c. ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker 
i^f  a  minq  employs  in  finking  his  Ihafts,  in  ere^ 
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ing  engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in  making  c  H  A  P. 
roads  and  waggon-ways,  &c. ;  of  the  capital  ^'_ 
which  the  perfon  who  undertakes  to  improve 
land  employs  in  clearing,  draining,  enclofing, 
manuring  and  ploughing  wafte  and  uncultivated 
fields,  in  building  farm-houfes,  with  all  their 
neceflary  appendages  of  ftables,  granaries,  &c. 
The  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  are  in  almoll  all 
cafes  much  flower  than  thofe  of  the  circulating 
capital ;  and  fuch  expences,  even  when  laid  out 
with  the  greateft  prudence  and  judgment,  very 
feldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  diftant  to 
fuit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  and 
other  undertakers  may,  no  doubt,  with  great 
propriety,  carry  on  a  very  conflderable  part  of 
their  projefts  with  borrowed  money, .  In  jufl:ice 
to  their  creditors,  however,  their  own  capital 
ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  fufBcient  to  enfure,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  thofe  creditors ;  or  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  thofe  credi- 
tors fliould  incur  any  lofs,  even  though  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  projedl  ftiould  fall  very  much  ihort  of 
the  expectation  of  the  proje6tors.  Even  with 
this  precaution  too,  the  money  which  is  bor* 
rowed,  and  which  it  is  meant  ihould  not  be  re- 
paid till  after  a  period  of  feveral  years,  ought  not 
to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  bor- 
rowed upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  fuch  private 
people  as  propofe  to  live  upon  the  interefl:  of 
their  money,  without  taking  the  trouble  them- 
felves  to  employ  the  capital ;  and  who  are  upon 
that  account  willing  to  lend  that  capital  to  fuch 

people 
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BOOK  people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it  for 

^ ^  feveral  years.    A  bank,  indeed,  which  lends  its 

money  without  the  expence  of  ftampt  paper,  or 
of  attornies  fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mort« 
gages,  and  which  accepts  of  repajrment  upon  the 
eaiy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland} 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  convenient  creditor  to 
luch  traders  and  undertakers.  But  fuch  traders 
and  undertakers  would,  furely,  be  moll  incon- 
venient debtors  to  fuch  a  bank. 

It  is  now  more  than  five-and-twenty  years 
fince  the  paper  money  iflued  by  the  different 
banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  fully  equal, 
or  father  was  fomewhat  more  than  fully  equal, 
*tP  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could 
eafily  abforb  and  employ.  Thofe  companies, 
therefore,  had  fo  long  ago  given  all  the  affiftance 
to  the  traders  and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland 
which  it  is  poffible  for  banks  and  bankers  con- 
fiftently  with  their  own  intereft,  to  give.  They 
had  even  done  fomewhat  more.  They  had  over- 
traded a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themfelves 
tiiat  loft,  or  at  leail  that  diminution  of  profit, 
which  in  this  particular  bufinefs  never  &iis  to 
attendthe  finallefl  degreeof over-trading.  Thofe 
traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  fo 
much  affiftance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wifhed 
to  get  ftill  more.  The  banks,  they  feem  to  have 
thought,!  could  extend  their  credits  to  whatever 
Ibm  might  be  wanted,  without  incurring  any 
other  expence  befides  that  of  a  few  reams  of 
paper.  They  complained  ofthecontrafted  views 
and  daftardly  fpirit  of  the  directors  of  thofe 
4  banks, 
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bankSy  which  did  not,  they  faid,  extend  their  c  H  A.  It 
credits  in  proportion  to  the  ^ctenfion  of  the  trade       * 
of  the  country  j  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the 
extenfion  of  that  trade  the  extenfion  of  their 
own  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry  on, 
either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they 
had  credit  to  borrow  of  private  people  in  the 
ufual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage.    The  banks, 
they  feem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honoiu" 
bound  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to 
trade  with.    The  banks,  however,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  upon  their  refufing  to  extend 
their  credits,  fome  of  thofe  traders  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  which,  for  a  time,  ferved  their 
purpofe,  though  at  a  much  greater  expence,  yet 
as  effectually  as  the  utmoft  extenfion  of  bank 
credits  cduld  have  done.     This  expedient  was 
BO  other  than  the  well-known  fliift  of  drawing 
and  re-drawing ;  the  fliift  to  which  unfortunate 
traders  have  fometimes  recourfe  when  they  are 
upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.     The  practice  of 
raifing  money  in  this  manner  had  been  long 
known  in  England,  and  during  the  courfe  of  thd 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded 
a  great  temptation  to  over-trading,  is  faid  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extents 
From  England  it  was  brought  into  Scotland, 
where,  in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  com- 
merce, and  to  the  very  moderate  capital  of 
the  country,  it  was  foon  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  ever  had  been  in  England. 

The 
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B  o  6  K  The  pra6lice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing  is  fd 
J^'  well  known  to  all  men  of  bufinels,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unneceffary  to  give  an 
account  of  it.  But  as  this  book  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  many  people  who'  are  not  men 
of  bufinefs,  and  as  the  effedls  of  this  praftice 
upon  the  banking  trade  are  not  perhaps  generally 
underftood  even  by  men  of  bufinefs  themfelves, 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  it  as  diftindlly  as 
I  can. 

The  cuftoms  of  merchants,  which  were  efta- 
blifhed  when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did 
not  enforce  the  performance  of  their  contrails, 
and  which  during  the  courfe  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies  have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all 
European  nations,  have  given  fuch  extraordinary 
privileges  to  bills  of  exchange,  that  money  is 
more  readily  advanced  upon  them,  than  upon 
any  other  fpecies  of  obligation  ;  efpecially  when 
they  are  made  payable  within  fo  fliort  a  period 
as  two  or  three  months  after  their  date.  If,  when 
the  bill  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
it  as  foon  as  it  is  prefented,  he  becomes  from  that 
moment  a  bankrupt.  The  bill  is  protefled,  and 
returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likewife  a  bank* 
nipt.  If,  before  it  came  to  theperfon  who  pre- 
fents  it  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  it  had  pafied 
through  the  hands  of  feveral  other  perfons,  who 
had  fucceffively  advanced  to  one  another  the 
contents  of  it,  either  in  money  or  goods,  and  who 
to  expreis  that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turn 
2  received 
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received  thofe  contents,  had  all  of  them  in  their  chap. 
order  endorfed,  that  is,  written  their  names  upon  ^..J^ 
the  back  of  the  bill ;  each  endorfer  becomes  in 
his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  bill  for  thofe 
contents,  and,  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too 
from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  Though  the 
drawer,  acceptor,  and  endorfers  of  the  bill 
ihould,  all  of  them,  be  perfons  of  doubtful 
credit ;  yet  ftill  the  fliortnefe  of  the  date  gives 
fome  fecurity  to  the  owner  of  the  bill.  Though 
all  of  them  may  be  very  likely  to  become 
bankrupts ;  it  is  a  chance  if  they  all  become 
fo  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  The  houfe  is  crazy,  fays 
a  weary  traveller  to  himfelf,  and  will  not  iland 
very  long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to-night, 
and  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  fleep  in  it 
to-night. 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  fliall  fuppofe, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two 
months  after  date.  In  reality  B  in  London 
owes  nothing  to  A  in  Edinburgh;  but  he 
agrees  to  accept  of  A*s  bill,  upon  condition 
that  before  the  term  of  payment  he  fliall  re- 
draw upon  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  lame  fum, 
together  with  the  intereft  and  a  commiffion, 
another  bill,  payable  likewife  two  months  after 
date.  B  accordingly,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  firft.  two  months,  re-draws  this  bill  upon  A 
in  Edinburgh ;  who  again,  before  the  expiriation 
of  the  fecond  two  months,  draws  a  fecond  bill 
upon  B  in  London,  payable  likewife  two  months 
aft:er  date ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 

rex.  I.  H  H  third 
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BOOK  third  two  months,  B  in  Ixm^oa  re-dtuUFS^t^ 

-^"^^  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill,  paJraUe  alfo  tw* 

months  after  diite.     This  pridtice  had  fmt- 

times  gone  on,  not  only 'for  feveral  HKmths^ 

but  for  feveral  years  together,  the  bill  always 

returning  upon   A  in   Edinburgh^   wiAk  tbe 

iaccumulated  intereft  and  commiffioa  of  iJl  the 

Sfonner  bills.    'Die  intereft  was  five  per  cent 

in  the  year,  and  the  commifBon  Was  never  left 

than  one  half  per  cent*  on  each  draught.    Thb 

commiffion  being  repeated  more  than  fix  times 

in  the  y^ar,  whatever  money  A  might  railb  hj 

iWs  expedient  muft  neceflarily  have  coft  him 

femething  more  than  eight  per  cent,  hi  the 

year,  and  fometimes  a  great  deal  more ;  wh^ 

^either  the  price  of  the  commiflion  happ^ed  to 

rife,  or  when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compoua^ 

inteireft  upon  tiie  intereft  and  commiffion  of 

former  bills.    This  practice  was  ci^d  raifis^ 

inoney  by  circulation. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of 
Rock  in  the  greater  pari  of  mercantile  prcgefts 
are  fuppofed  to  run  between  fix  imdL  ten  per 
cent.,  it  muft  have  been  a  very  fortunate  Ipecn- 
lation  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only  r^y 
the  enormous  expence  at  which  the  money  was 
thus  borrowed  for  carrying  it  on  j  but  siffori^ 
befides,  a  good  furplus  profit  to  ^the  pro^eSdr. 
Many  vaft  and  extenfiveprcgefts,  however,  were 
undertaken,  and  for  feveral  years  carried  » 
without  any  other  fund  to  fupport  diem  befides 
Mat  was  raifed  at  this  enormous  expence.    The 

pro- 
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prf9edx)r8,  no  doubt^  had  in  their  golden  dreams  c  9  A  P^ 
the  moft  diftinft  vifion  of  tJiis  gre^t  profit.  ;  ^_ 
Upon  their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end 
of  their  prc^e^ts,  or  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  carry  them  on,  they  very  feldom^  I  be- 
lieve, had  the  good  £>rtiine  to  find  it  *« 

*  The  method  defcribed  in  the  text  vna  by  no  means  either 
the  moft  common  or  the  moft  ezpenfive  one  in  which  thofe  adven- 
toren  Swnfthne«  laiied  money  by  drcnlatioo.     It  frequently  .h|Lp«- 
pened  th«t  A  in  Sdinburgh  would  enable  B  in  London  to  pay  the 
firft  bill  <^  Exchange  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due, 
a  fecond  bitt  at  th»ee  months  date  upon  the  fame  B  in  London* 
This  billy  being  payable  to  his  own  or^tvy  A  fold  in  Edinburgh  at 
par;   and  with  its  contents  purchafed  IhUs  upon  London  payable 
at  fight  to  the  order  of  By  to  whom  he  fent  them  by  the  pelt 
Towards  the  end  of  the  late  war^  the  exchange  between  Edinburgh 
and  London  was  frequently  three  per  cent,  againft  Edinbuigh,  and 
6lofe  bills  tt  fight  muft  frequently  have  coft  A  that  premiunu 
Thi^  tnmGi^yon  therefore  being  repeated  at  leaft  four  times  in  the 
yeary  and  being  loaded  with  a  commifiion  of  at  leaft  one  half  per 
cent,  upon  each  repetition,  muft  at  that  period  hare  c<A  A  at  leaft 
fottiteen  per  cent,  b  the  year*    At  other  times  A  would  enable  B  to 
<iifcharge  the  firft  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it 
became  due,  a  fecond  bill  at  two  months  date ;  not  upon  B,  but  upon 
ibnae  third  perfon*  Q  for  example,  in  London.    This  other  bill  was 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  B^  who,  upon  its  being  accepted  by  C^ 
difcounted  it  with  ibme  banker  in  London;  and  A  enabled  C  to  dif^ 
cfaocge  it  by  drawing,  a  £bw  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third  bifi» 
likewife  at  two  months  date,  f<mietimes  upon  his  firft  correfpondent 
By  and  fomedmes  upon  fome  fourth  or  fifth  perfon,  D  or  £,  for 
tfjiaiwrlf.    This  diird  hiH  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  C| 
vrhof  as  ibon  as  it  was  accepted*  difcoumed  it  in  the  fame  rtmmxx 
with  fome  banker  in  London.    Such  operations  bong  repeated  at 
leaft  fix  tinkes  in  -the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  coramifCon  of  at 
kail  oiM-half  per  eent.  upon  each  repetition,  together  with  the  leg4 
intereft  of  five  per  cent.,  this  method  of  raifing  money,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  defcribed  in  the  text,  muft  have  coft  A  ibmething 
X9Pt%  tiiin  eight  per  cent.    B|y  faving,  however,  the  exchange  be- 
tween Edinburgh  aAd  London,  it  was  lefs  expenfive  than  that  men« 
tifmed  in  the  ioregomg  part  of  this  note ;  but  then  it  required  Mi 
eftablMked  credit-:i^ith  qome  hxn&s  thj^  QOHe  inLondon>  af  advantage 
which  nany  of  4heie  adventurers  could  not  always  fin^l  it  estfy  to 
procure. 

H  H  2  The 
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The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B 
in  London^  he  regularly  difcounted  two  mondu 
before  they  were  due  witli  fome  bank  or  banker 
in  Edinburgh;  and  the  bills  which  B  in  Londoa 
re-drew  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  he  as  regularly 
difcounted  either  with  the  bank  of  England,  wr 
with  fome  other  bankers  in  London.    Whatever 
was  advanced  upon  fuch  circulating  bills,  was,  in 
Edinburgh,  advanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  in  London,  when  they  were  dif- 
counted at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  paper  of 
that  bank.    Though  the  bills  upon  which  tlus 
paper  had  been  advanced,  were  all  of  them  re- 
paid in  their  turn  as  foon  as  they  became  due ; 
yet  the  value  wliich  had  been  really  advanced 
upon  the  firft  bill,  was  never  really  returned  to 
the  banks  which  advanced  it ;  becauie,  before 
each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  always 
drawn  to  fomewhat  a  greater  amount  than  the 
bill  which  was  foon  to  be  paid;  and  the  dif- 
counting  of  this  other  bill  was  eflentially  necef- 
fary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was  foon 
to  be  due.    This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto- 
gether fidiitious.    The  dream,  which,  by  means 
of  thofe  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  bad  once 
been  made  to  run  out  from  the  confers  of  the 
banks,  was  never  replaced  [by  any  ftream  whidi 
really  run  into  them. 

The  paper  which  was  iflued  upon  thofe  dr- 
culating  bills  of  exchange,  amounted,  upon  many 
occafions,  to  the  whole  fund  deilined  for  carry- 
ing on  fome  vail  and  extenfive  pfe^e3;*of  agri- 
culture, 
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Gttlture,  commerce,  or  maniifad;ures ;  and  n6t  CHAP, 
merely  to  that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been  »_  ^-  _r 
no  paper  mon^y,  the  projector  would  have  been 
obl^ed  to  keep  by  him,  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  confequently, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had 
there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and. 
above,  therefore,  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ,  and 
upon  that  account  immediately  returned  upon 
the  banks  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
filver,  which  they  were  to  find  as  they  could. 
It  was  a  capital  which  thofe  projeftors  had  very 
artfully  contrived  to  draw  from  thofe  banks,  not 
only  without  their  knowledge  or  deliberate  con- 
fent,  but  for  fome  time,  perhaps,  without  their; 
having  the  mod  diftant  luQ)icion  that  they  had 
really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  are  continually  draw- 
ing and  re-drawing  upon  one  another,  difcount 
their  bills  always  with  the  fame  banker,  he  mufl 
immediately  difcover  what  they  are  about,  and 
fee  cleirly  that  they  are  trading,  not  with  any 
capital  of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which 
he  advances  to  them<  But  this  difcQvery  is  not 
altogether  fo  eafy  when  they  difcount  their  bills 
fometimes  with  one  banker,  and  fometimesi  with 
another,  and  when  the  fame  two  perfons  do  not 
conflantly  draw  and  re-draw  upon  one  another, 
but  pccaQonaUy  run  the  round  of  a  great  circle 
H  H  3  of 
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«  o  p  K  rf  prcgeaots,  who  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
atffiil  one  another  in  thid  method  of  raifing  money, 
and  to  render  it,  upon  that  account,  us  difficult 
ai  poffible  to  diftinguifli  between  a  real  and  a 
fiAitious  bill  of  exchange;  between  a  bill  drawn 
b J  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  a  bill 
for  which  there  wai  properly  no  real  creditor  but 
the  bank  which  discounted  it;  nor  any  real 
debtor  but  the  projector  who  made  ufe  of  the 
ftoney.  When  a  banker  had  even  made  this 
difcovery,  he  might  fometimes  make  it  too  late, 
tod  might  find  that  he  had  already  difcounted 
the  bills  of  thofe  proje€tors  to  fo  great  an  extent 
that,  by  refufing  to  difcount  any  more,  he  would 
neceflkrily  make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  thus, 
by  ruining  them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himielf. 
Tot  hi*  own  intereft  and  lafety,  therefore,  he 
might  find  it  neceflary,  in  this  very  perilous  fito- 
'ation,.  to  go  on  for  fome  time,  endeavoturii^, 
however,  to  withdraw  gradually,  and  upon  that 
account  making  every  day  greater  and  greater 
difficulties  about  difcounting,  in  order  to  force 
thofe  projefilors  by  degrees  to  have  recourfe, 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of 
taifing  money ;  fo  ad  that  he  himfelf  might,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  I%e  dif* 
ficulties,  accordingly,  which  the  bank  of  Ei^- 
land,  which  the  principal  bankers  in  London, 
jmd  which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banks 
began,  after  a  certain  time,  and  when  all  of  them 
had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make  about  di& 
Counting,  not  only  alarmed^  but  enraged  in  the 

higheft 
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hi^eft  degree  thofe  prpje^curs*  Their  own  drf- 
txe&y  of  which  this  prudent  and  neceflary  referve 
of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  oc- 
eaficm,  they  palled  the  diftrefs  of  the  country ; 
and  this  diftreis  of  the  country,  they  (aid,  was 
^together  owing  to  the  ignorance,  pufiUanimity^ 
and  bad  conduct  of  the  hanks,  which  did  not 
give  a  fufficiently  libera}  aid  to  the  fpirited  un- 
dertakings of  thofe  who  exerted  themfelves  in 
order  to  beautify,  improve,  ^d  enrich  the  coujir 
try.  -  It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks,  they  feemed 
to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and  to  a9 
great  an  extent  as  they  might  wifli  to  borrow* 
The  banks,  however,  by  refufing  in  this  manner 
to  give  more  credit  to  thofe,  to  whom  they  had 
already  given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the 
only  method  by  which  it  was  now  poflible  to  lave 
either  their  own  credit,  or  the  public  crpdit  ot 
the  country. 

In  the  midft  of  this  clamour  and  diftrefs,  a 
new  bank  was  eftabliihed  in  Scotland  for  thci 
exprefi  purpoie  of  relieving  t}ie  diftrefs  of  tfai^ 
country.  The  defign  was  generous ;  ,but  the 
exa^sution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and 
eau£es  of  the  diftrefs  which  it  meant  to  relieve, 
urere  not,  perhaps,  well  underft^d.  Tliis  bank 
was  more  l&^ral  than  any  other  had  ever  been, 
both  in  gfantiDg  c^  accounts,  and  in  diibountr 
ing  bills  of  ^chaage.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  feems  to  have  made  fc^ce  any  diftini6tipn  be« 
tWieen  real  and  circulating  bills,  but  to  liave  diC- 
counted  aii  equally.  It  was  the  avowed  principle 
H  H  4  of 
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BOOK  of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon  any  reafonable 
J^^  fecurity,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  thofe  improvements  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  the  mod  flow  and  diftant,  fuch  as  the 
improvements  of  land.  To  promote  fuch  im- 
provements was  even  laid  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
public  fpirited  purpofes  for  which  it  was  infli- 
tuted.  By  its  liberality  in  granting  cafh  ac- 
counts, and  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  it, 
no  doubt,  iflued  great  quantities  of  its  bank 
notes.  But  thofe  bank  notes  being,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  over  and  above  what  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  could  eafily  abforb  and  em- 
ploy, returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  filver,  as  fad  as  they  were  iflued.  Its 
coffers  were  never  well  fiUed.  The  capital  which 
had  been  fubfcribed  to  this  bank  at  two  different 
iubfcriptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  only 
was  paid  up.  This  fum  ought  to  have  been  paid 
in  at  feveral  different  inftalments.  A  great  part 
of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  firfl; 
infl^ment,  opened  a  cafli  account  with  the  bank; 
and  the  dire^brs  thinking  themfelves  obliged 
to  treat  their  own  proprietors  with  the  fame 
liberality  with  which  they  treated  all  other  men, 
allowed  many  of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  cafli 
account  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  fubfe- 
quent  inftalments.  Such  payments,  therefore, 
only  put  into  one  coffer,  what  had  the  moment 
before  been  taken  out  of  another.  But  had 
the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  ever  fo  weU, 
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its  exceffive  circulation  mull  have  emptied  them  chap. 
fafter  than  they  could  have  been,  replenifhed  by       °' 
any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  draw- 
ing upon  London,  and  when  the  bill  became 
due,  paying  it,  together  with  intereft  and  com- 
miffion,  by  another  draught  upon  the  fame  place. 
Its  coffers  having  been  filled  fo  very  ill,  it  is 
laid  to  have  been  driven  to  this  refource  within 
a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do  bufinefe. 
The  ellates  of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were 
worth  feveral  millions,  and  by  their  fubfcription 
to  the  original  bond  or  contra6l  of  the  bank, 
were  really  pledged  for  anfwerhig  all  its  engage- 
ments.     By  means  of  the  great  credit  which  fo 
great  a  pledge  neceflarily  gave  it,  it  was,  not-r 
^ithftanding  its  too  liberal  condudt,  enabled  to 
carry  oil  bufinels  for   more  than  two  years. 
When  it  was  obliged  to  Hop,  it  had  in  the  circu- 
lation about  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
bank  notes.     In  order  to  fupport  the  circulation 
of  thofe  notes,  which  were  continually  returning 
upon  it  as  fall  as  they  were  ilTued,  it  had  been 
conllantly  in  the  pradlice  of  drawing  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  London,  of  which  the  number  and 
value   were  continually  increafing,  and,  when 
it  llopt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
thoufitnd  pounds.     This  bank,  therefore,  had^ 
in  little  more  than  the  courfe  of  two  years,  ad- 
vanced to  different  people  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  at  five  per  cent. 
Upon  the  two  hundred  thouland  pounds  which 
it  circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  five  per  cent, 
m^ht>  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  clear  gain^ 
^  without 
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BOOK  without  any  other  dedu&ionli^des  the  expeiiee 
^  of  managem^it.  But  upon  upwards  of  fix  huii« 
dred  thouiand  pounds,  for  which  it  was  omti* 
nually  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  Londoa, 
it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  intereft  and  cem* 
miffiop,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  and  was 
confequentily  loiing  more  thap  three  per  ceat 
upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  its  deaU 
ings. 

'The  operations  of  this  bank  feem  to  have  piOi 
duced  effe6ts  quite  oppofite  to  thofe  which  wers 
intended  by  the  particular  perfons  who  planned 
and  dire&ed  it.    They  feem  to  have  intended  to 
fupport  the  fpirited  undertakings,  for  as  fiich 
they  confidered  them,  which  were  at  that  time 
carrjdng  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  by  drawing  the  whole 
banking  bufinefs  to  themfelves,  to  fupplant  all 
the  other  Scotch  banks ;  particularly  thofe  efta- 
blifiied  at  Edinburgh,  whofe  backwardnefs  in 
difcounting  bills  of  exchange  had  ^ven  fome 
oflfence.     This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  Ibme  tem- 
porary relief  to  thofe  prq}edx)r8,  and  enabled 
them  to«carry  on  their  proje£ts  for  ajbout  i^fo 
years  longer  than  they  could  otherwife  have  dene. 
But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them  to  get  £b  mock 
deeper  into  debt,  fo  that  when  ruin  caine,  it  fell 
fb  much  the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upoB 
their  creditors.    The  operations  of  this  bai^i 
therefore,  inftead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggra* 
vated  in  the  long-run  the  diftrefs  which  thofe 
projectors  had  brought  both  upon  themfebes 
and  upon  their  country.    It  wduld  have  baes 
3  much 
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miich  better  for  themfelves,  their  creditors  ancl  c  H  A  F« 
their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them  been       ^' 
obliged  to   flop  two   years  fooner  than  they 
actually  did.    The  temporary  relief,  however, 
which  this   bank  afibrded  to  thofe  projectors, 
proved  a  red  and  permanent  relief  to  the  other 
Scotch  banks.     All  the  dealers  in  circulating , 
bills  of  exchange,  which  thofe  other  banks  had 
become  fo  backward  in  difcounting,  had  recoarfe 
to  this  new  bank,  where  they  were  received  with 
open  arms.    Thofe  qther  banks,  therefore,  were 
enabled  to  get  very  eafily  out  of  that  fatal  circle, 
from  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  dit 
engaged  themfelves  without  incurring  a  confider- 
able  lofs,  and  perhaps  too  even  fome  degree  of 
difcredit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of 
this  bank  increafed  the  real  diftrefs  of  the  coun- 
try which  it  ijieant  to  relieve ;  and  effeftually  re- 
lieved from  a  very  great  diftrefs  thofe  rivals  whom 
it  meant  to  fupplant. 

At  the  iirft  fetting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  fome  people,  that  how  faft  ibever 
its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  eafily  re- 
plenifh  them  by  raifing  money  upon  the  fectiri- 
ties  of  t|iofe  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper, 
£xperience,  I  believe,  foon  convinced  them  that 
tiiis  method  of  raifing  money  was  by  much  too 
flow  to  anfwer  their  purpofe ;  and  that  coffers 
which  originally  were  fo  ill  filled,  and  which 
emptied 'themfelves  fo  very  faft,  could  be  re- 
plenifliedty  no  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous 
one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  and  when 

they 
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BOOK  they  became  due,  paying  them  by  other  draughts 
^      upon  the  fame  place  with  accumulated  Intereft 
and  commiflion.      But  though  they  had  been 
able  by  this  method  to  raife  money  as  fail  as 
they  wanted  it ;  yet,  inftead  of  making  a  profit, 
they  mud  have  fuffered  a  lofe  by  every  fuch  (ope- 
ration ;   fo  that  in  the  long  run  they  muft  have 
ruined  themfelves   as   a  mercantile  company, 
though,  perhaps,  not  fo  foon  as  by  the  more 
expenfive  pra6tice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing. 
They  could  ftill  have  made  nothing  by  the  in- 
tereft of  the  paper,  which,  being  over  and  above 
what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  sbhA 
and  employ,  returned  upon  them,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  as  faft  as  they 
iflued  it ;   and  for  the  payment  of  which  they 
were  themfelves  continually  obliged  to  borrow 
money.    On  the  contrary,  the  whole  expence  of 
this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents  to  look  out 
for  people  who  had  money  to  lend,  or  negociat- 
ing  with  thofe  people,  and  of  drawing  the  proper 
bond  or  affignment,  muft  have  fallen  upon  them» 
and  have  been  fo  much  clear  lofs  upon  die  bsk 
lance  of  their  accounts.  The  project  of  replenifli- 
ing  their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  be  com-* 
pared  to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water-pond 
from  which  a  ftream  was  continually  running 
out,  and  into  which  no  ftream  was  continually 
running,  but  who  propofed  to  keep  it  always 
equally  full  by  employing  a  number  of  people 
to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at 
fome  miles  diftance  in  order  to  bring  water  to 
replenifh  it. 

4  But 
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But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  chap. 
only  pra6licable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank  as  a       ^• 
mercantile  company;  yet  the  country  could  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  it;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, mull  have  fuffered  a  very  confiderable  lofs 
by  it.    This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the 
fmalleil  degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  lent. 
It  could  only  have  ere^ed  this  bank  into  a  fort 
of  general  loan  oflice  for  the  whole  country. 
Thofe  who  wanted  to  borrow,  muft  have  applied 
to  this  bank,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  private 
perfons  who  had  lent  It  their  money.     But  a 
bankwhich  lendsmoney,  perhaps,  tofive  hundred 
different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  its 
dire6lors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  debtors, 
than  a  private  perfon  who  lends  out  his  money 
among  a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in 
whofe  fober  and  frugal  condu6l  he  thinks  he  has 
good  reafon  to  confide.     The  debtors  of  fuch  a 
bank,  as  that  whofe  condu6l  I  have  been  giving 
fome  account  of,  were  likely,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  to  be  chimerical  projeftors,  the  drawers 
and  re-drawers  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant 
undertakings,  which,  with  all  the  affiflance  that 
could  be  given  them,  they  would  probably  never 
be  able  to  complete,  and  which,  if  they  fhould 
be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  expence 
which  Aey  had  really  coft,  would  never  aiibrd  a 
fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  employed  about 
them.     The  fober  and  frugal  debtcH^  of  pri- 
vate 
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BOOK  ^^^^  peribns,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more 
n*  likely  to  employ  the  money  borrowed  in  fober 
undertakings  which  were  proportioned  to  their 
capitals,  and  which,  though  they  might  have 
leis  of  the  grand  and  the  marvellous,  would  have 
more  of  the  folid  and  the  profitable,  which 
would  repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had 
been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus 
afford  a  fund  capable  of  maintainii^  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  labour  than  that  which  had 
been  employed  about  th^a.  The  fucceis  of  this 
operation,  therefore,  without  increafihg  in  the 
finalleil  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would 
only  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  it  from  pru« 
dentand  profitable,  toimprudentand  unprofitable 
undertakings. 

That  the  induftry  of  Scotland  languifl^ed  for 
want  of  mpney  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Law.  By  eflabliihing  a  bank  of 
a  particular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  ima^ 
gined  might  iflue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he 
propofed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money.  The 
parliament  of  Scodand,  when  he  firft  prop<^fed 
nis  proje6t,  did  not  think  proper  to  adopt  it«  It 
was  afterwards  adopted,  with  fome  variattona, 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of 
fVance.  The  idea  of  the  poffibiHty  of  multip 
plying  paper  money  to  almoft  any  extent,  was 
the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mi£> 
£ffippi  fcheme,  the  moil  extravagant  pro^eft 
both  of  banking  and  ftock-jobbing  that,  perhaps, 
the  world  ever  faw.    The  different  operations 

of 
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ofiinB  fcheme  are  e^lained  fo  fully,  fo  dearly5  char 
and  with  fo  much  order  and  diilin6lnefs,  by  ^  ^'_ 
Mr.  Du  Vemey>  in  his  Examination  of  the 
Political  Reflexions  upon  Commerce  and  Fu 
nances  of  Mr.  Da  Tot,  that  I  fliall  not  give  any 
account  of  them.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law  himfelf^ 
in  a  difcourfe  concerning  money  and  trade^ 
which  he  publifhed  in  Scotland  when  he  flrfl 
propofed  his  project.  The  fplendid,  but  vifion- 
ary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that  and  fome 
other  works  upon  the  fame  principles,  flill  con- 
tinue to  make  an  impreflion  upon  many  people^ 
and  have,  perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that 
exceis  of  bankings  which  has  of  late  been  com- 
plained of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greateft  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  incorporated,  in 
purfuance  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  by  a  charter, 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  the  27th  of  July, 
1694.  It  at  that  time  advanced  to  government 
the  fum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
|H)unds :  or  for  96,000/.  a  year  intereft,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  4,000/.  a  year  for  the 
expence  of  management  The  credit  of  the  new 
government,  efl^blifhed  by  the  Revolution,  we 
may  believe,  mull  have  been  very  low,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow  at  fo  high  an  intereft. 

In  1697  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital ftock  by  an  ingraflment  of  1,001,171/.  105. 
Its  whole  capital  flock,  therefore,  amounted 
at  this  time   to   2,201,171/.    105.      This  en- 

graflment 
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BOOK  graflment  is  faid  to  have  been  for  the  fupport 
_^^  of  public  credit.  In  1696,  tallies  had  been  at 
forty,  and  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  diicount,  and 
bank  notes  at  twenty  per  cent.*  During  the 
great  recoinage  of  the  filver,  which  was  going  on 
at  this  time,  the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  dii^ 
continue  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  necefl 
farily  occafioned  their  difcredit 

In  purfuance  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  vii.  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  fumof 
400,000/. ;  making  in  all  the  fum  of  i,6oo,oooiL 
which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuity  of 
96,000/.  interefl  and  4,000/.  for  expence  of  ma- 
nagement. In  1 708,  therefore,  the  credit  of  go- 
vernment was  as  good  as  that  of  private  peribnsy 
fince  it  could  borrow  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  the 
common  legal  and  market  rate  of  thofe  times*  In 
)>urfuance  of  the  lame  a^,  the  bank  cancelled  ex- 
chequer bills  to  theamountofi  ,775,027/.  1 75. 1  o'^ 
at  fix  per  cent,  interefi^,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  take  in  fubfcriptions  for  doubling 
its  capital.  In  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  rf 
the  bank  amounted  to  4,402,543/.;  and  it 
had  advanced  to  government  the  fum  <^ 
3»375»o27/.  175.  10  Id. 

By  a  call  of  fift^een  per  cent,  in  1709,  there 
was  paid  in  and  made  fix>ck  656,204/.  is.  gd.^ 
and  by  another  of  ten  per  cent,  in  17 10, 
501,448/.  12^.  lie/.  In  confequence  of  thofe 
two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank  capital  amounted 

to  5»559»995'-'  U^-  8^- 

^     *  James    Poillethwaite's    Hifiory    of    the    Public    Rerefla^ 
page  301. 

In 
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In  purfuance  of  the  3d  George  I.  e.  8.  the  c  H  A  P. 
bank  delivered  up  two  millions  of  Exchequer 
bills  to  be  cancelled.  Ithad  at tfaistime, therefore^ 
advanced  to  government  s>375>o27/.  lys.  lorf* 
In  purfuance  of  the  8th  George  L  c.  2i»  the 
bank  purchafed  of  the  South  SeaCompany,  flock 
to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/. ;  and  in  1722,  in 
confequencie  of  the  fubfcriptions  which  it  had 
taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchafe,  its 
capital  flock  was  increafed  by  3,400,000/.  ,  At 
this  time,  therefore,  the  Bank  had  advanced  to 
the  public  9,375,027/.  lys.  lofrfj  and  its  capital 
flock  amounted  only  to  8,959,995/.  145.  8(/.  It 
was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  fum  which  the 
JBank  had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for  which 
it  received  interefl,  began  firfl  to  exceed  its  ca- 
pital flock,  or  the  fum  for  which  it  paid  a  divi* 
dend  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  flock;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  bank  began  to  have  an  undi- 
vided coital,  over  and  above  its  divided  one.  It 
has  continued  to  have  an  undivided  capital  of  the 
fame  kind  ever  fince.  In  1746,  the  Bank  had, 
upon  different  occafions,  advanced  to  the  public 
11,686,800/.  and  its  divided  capital  had  been 
raifed  by  different  calls  and  fubfcriptions  to 
10,780,000/.  The  flate  of  thofe  two  fums  has 
continued  to  be  the  fame  ever  fince.  In  pur- 
fuance of  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  25.  the  Bank 
agreed  to  pay  to  government  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  1 10,000/.  without  interefl  or  repay- 
ment. This  fum,  therefore,  did  not  increaie 
either  of  thofe  two  other  fums. 

roL.  I.  II  The 
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S  O  O  <  The  ^vidend  of  the  bftnk  has  varied  accord* 
°*  ilig  to  the  variatiotis  in  the  rate  of  die  int^eii 
^hich  it  has,  at  ^^SM^etA  times,  received  for  the 
money  it  had  advanced  to  the  fHxblic,  a&  wdil  as 
^tccordii^  to  other  ctrc«mftaaces.  Thi»  rate  of 
4iitereft  has  gradoaQy  been  reduced  fixMn  eight 
4o  three  per  oeat«  For  fame  years  paft  1^ 
Batik  (Mvidend  has  he&k  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent* 

The  ftabflity  of  the  Bank  of  £ii^and  is  ecpud 
io  that  of  the  Britilh  govemoaent.  All  that  it  has 
mdvaoced  to  thepid)iic  muft  be  loft  hefwe  its  cre^ 
ditors  can  fi^m  any  lo6.  No  other  banking 
company  in  Ei^land  can  be  eftabliihed  by  ad;  of 
^parlianaent^orcanconfiftof  morethan  fixmem* 
4>ei«%  it  a^  ^ot  only  as  an  (ordinary  bank,  but 
-M  a  gr^  engine  of  ftate*  It  receiv^esand  pays 
the  grea^r  part  of  t^  annuities  which  are  (]byie 
^o  tlie  creditors  of  the  public^  it  circulates  E&* 
chequer  bills,  Jind  it  advsmces  to  government  the 
annual  amaunt4)f  the  iotid  and  malt  taxes,  which 
4irt  &eq/3ieady  not  paid  up  till  fome  years  there- 
after. Ill  tibofe  di&rest  operations,  its  duty  to 
the  public  may  fometimes  have  obliged  it^  with- 
45^ut  any  &ult  of  its  directors,  to  overftock  the  * 
€ircidatio«  with  paper  moneys  It  likewiie  di£^ 
counts  merdiants  bills,  and  has,  upon  fevaral  dif- 
ferent occafkms^  fupported  the  creditof  the  prin* 
cipal  houfes,  not  only  of  England,  but  oi  Ham* 
burgh  and  fldknd.  Upon  one  oecafion,  ia  1765^ 
it  4S  fiftd  to  have  advanced  far  this  purpofe,  in 
one  week,  about  19600,0002^  j  a  g€^^  part  of  ft 
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in  bullion.    I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  war-  c  H  A  F. 
rant  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  fum,  or  the  (hort-      ^* 
nefiofthe  time.    Upon  other  occafions,  this 
great  company  has  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  paying  in  fixpences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  c^  tha 
country,  but  by  rendering  a.  greater  part  of  that 
capital  a6Hye  and  produ^ive  Ihan  would  other-* 
wife  be  fo,  that  the  mofl  judicioua  iterations  of 
banking  can  increafe  the  induflry  of  the  country* 
That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  Unemployed,  and  in  ready  mo« 
ney,  for  anfwering  bccafional  demands,  isfb 
much  dead  flock,  which,  fo  long  as  it  remains 
in  this  fituation,  produces  nothing  either  to  him 
or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of. 
banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  dead  flock 
into  a6live  and  produ3dve  flock ;  into  materials 
to  work  upon,  into  tools  to  work  with,  and  into 
provifions  and  fubfiflence  to  work  for;  into 
ftock  which  produces  fomething  hoik  to  himielf 
and  to  his  country.  The  gold  and  filver  money 
which  circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  produce  of  its  land  and  Ifdbour  if 
annually  circulated  and  diftributed  to  the  pro- 
per confumers,  is,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  flock.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the  coua- 
try,  which  produces  nothing  to  the  country. 
TTiejudiciousc^erationsof  banking,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  papar  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this 
gold  andfiiver,  enables  the  country  to  conv^a 
I  I  a  great 
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BOOK  great  part  of  this  dead  flock  into  active  and  pf  cM 
^  ^  _^  du&ive  ftock }  into  flock  which  produces  fome-' 
thing  to  the  country.  The  gold  and  filver  ma» 
ney  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very 
properly  be  compared  to  a  h^hway,  which,  while 
it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grafs 
smd  com  of  the  country,  produces  itfelf  not  a 
fingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fb 
violent  a  metaphor^a  fort  of  waggon*way  through 
the  air,  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were, 
a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  paflures 
and  com  fields,  and  thereby  to  increafe  very 
confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour^  The  commerce  and  induilry  of  the  Coun« 
try,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  though 
they  may  be  fomewhat  augmented,  cannot  be 
altc^ether  fo  feciu*e,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it 
were,  fufpended  upon  the  D^alian  wings  of 
paper  money,  as  when  lliey  tfaVel  about  upon 
the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  filver.  Over  and 
above  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  expo&d 
from  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  conductors  of  thia 
paper  mohey^  th^y  are  liable  to  fevend  others, 
from  which  no  prudence  or  fkill  of  thofe  con- 
ductors can  guard  them. 

An  unfuccefsful  war,  for  example,  in  which  the 
enemy  got  pofTeffion  of  the  capital,  and  confe- 
quen%  of  that  treafure  which  fupported  the  ere* 
dit  of  the  ^aper  money,  would  occafion  a 
much  greater  confufion  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  circulation  was  carried  on  by  paper^  than 

in 
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in  one  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  c  H  A  F; 
on  by  gold  and  filver.  The  ufUal  inftrumdnt  of  y^^ 
commerce  having  loft  its  value,  no  exchanges 
could  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or  upcm  cre- 
dit. All  taxes  having  been  ufually  paid  in  pa- 
per money,  the  prince  would  not  have  where- 
withal eifiier  to  pay  his  troop3»  or  to  fumiih  his 
magazines ;  and  the  ftate  of  the  country  would 
be  much  more  irretrievable  than  if  the  greater 
part  of  id^  circulation  had  confifted  in  gold  and 
filver.  A  prince,  anxious  to  maintain  bis  domi^ 
rnons  at  all  times  in  the  ftate  in  which  he  can 
moft  eafily  defend  them,  ought,  upon  this  ac^ 
count,  to  guard,  not  only  againft  that  exceffive 
mtdtiplic&tion  of  paper  money  which  ruins  the 
very  banks  which  iflUe  it ;  but  even  againft  that 
multiplication  of  it^  which  enables  them  to  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country 
with  it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  divided  into  two  difierent  branches ; 
the  circulation  of  the  dealers  with  one  another, 
and  the  circulation  between  the  dealers  and  the 
confumers.  Though  the  fiune  pieces  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  metal,  may  be  employed  fome- 
times  in  the  one  circulation  and  fometimes  in  the' 
othar ;  3^t  as  both  are  cooftantly  going  on  at  the 
iame  time,  each  requires  a  certain  ftock  of  money 
of  one  kind  or^nother,  to  carry,  it  on.  The  va? 
lue  of  the  goods  circulated  between  the  difierent 
dealers,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  thofb  oils. 
<;ulated  between  the  ctealers  and  the  cpnfumers ; 
113  whatever 
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BOOK  irhatever  is  boaght  by  the  dealers,  being  ultfr* 
^  mately  deftined  to  be  fold  to  the  confumers* 
The  circulation  between  the  dealers^  as  it  is  car- 
ried on^bj  whdeiale^  requires  generally  a  pretty 
large  fum  for  every  particular  tranfa&ion.  That 
between  the  dealers  and  the  confiimers,  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried  on  by  retail, 
frequently  requires  butyery  finall  ones,  a  fhiUiDg, 
or  even  a  halfpenny,  being  often  fuffident.  But 
finall  fums  circulate  much  fiifter  than  large  ones. 
A  ihilling  changes  mafters  more  frequently  than 
a  guinea,  and  a  halfpenny  more  frequently  than 
a  ihilling.  Though  the  annual  piu*chafes  of  all 
the  confumers,  therefore,  are  at  leaft  equal  in 
value  to  thofe  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can  gene- 
tally  be  tranfk6ted  with  a  much  Ihialler  quan- 
tity of  money  j  the  fame  ^pieces,  by  a  more 
rapid  circulation,  fervingas  the  inftrument<^ 
many  more  purchafes  of  the  one  kind  than  cS 
the  other. 

Pbper  money  may  be  fo  r^ulated,  as  either  to 
confine  itfelf  very  much  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itfelf 
likewife  to  a  great  part  of  that  betwe^i  ihe  deal- 
ers and  the  confumers.  Where  no  bank  notes  are 
circulated  under  ten  pounds  value,  as  in  London^ 
paper  money  confines  itfelf  very  much  to  the 
circulation  between  the  dealers.  When  a  ten 
pound  bank  note  comrainto  the  hands  of  a  con* 
fumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at 
the  firft  fhop  where  he  has  oceafion  to  purdiafii 
five  fhiUings  worth  of  9(KMb$  fo  that  it  oAen  i» 
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tuns  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer^  befwe  the  coa-  chap. 
fomer  has  fpent  the  fortieth  part  of  the  money*  .^__^ 
Where  bank  notes  are  iflued  for  fo  imallfums  as 
twenty  fliillings,  as  in  Scotland^  paper  money 
extends  itfelf  to  a  confidera)>le  part  of  the  circu# 
lation  between  dealers  and  confumers.  Before 
the  a£t  of  parliament,  which  put  a  flop  to  thei 
circulation  often  and  five  fhilling  notes,  it  filled 
a  flill  greater  part  of  that  circulation.  In  the  cur* 
rencies  of  North  America,  paper  was  commonly 
iflued  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fhilling,  and  fiUed 
fdmofl  the  whole  of  that  circulation.  In  ibmo 
paper  currencies  of  Yorkfhire,  it  was  iflued  even 
for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence. 

Where  the  ifluing  of  bank  notes  for  fuch  very 
fmall  films  is  allowed  and  conunonly  pra^ifed, 
many  mean  people  are  both  enabled  and  encou« 
jraged  to  become  bankers.  A  perfon  whofe  pro« 
miflbry  note  for  five  pounds,  or  even  for  twenty 
Shillings,  would  be  rejefl^ed  by  every  body,  will 
get  it  to  be  received  without  icruple  when  it  is 
iflUed  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence.  But  the 
frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  fuch  beggarly 
bankers  n^ufl  be  liable,  may  occafion  a  very  cont 
fiderable  inconveniency,  and  fometimes  even  a 
very  great  calamity,  to  many  poor  people  whq 
had  received  their  notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  ths(;t  no  bank  notes 
were  iflued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
0naUer  fum  than  five  pounds.  Paper  money 
would  then,  probably,  confine  itfelf,  in  every  part 
Qf  ^^  iMUgdom,  to  the  circulfttion  bsetween 
114  th^e 
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BOOK  the  d^rent  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  pre« 
_^1  ,  fent  in  London,  where  no  bank  notes  are  iflued 
under  ten  pounds  value;  five  pounds  being, 
in  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  fum  which, 
though  it  will  purchafe,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  con- 
fidered,  and  is  as  feldom  fpent  a|l  at  once,  as  ten 
pounds  are  amidft  the  profufe  expence  of 
London. 

Where  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  circtdation  between 
dealers  and  dealers,  as  at  London,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver.  Where  it  extends  it^ 
ielf  to  a  confiderable  part  of  the  circulation  be- 
tween dealers  and  confumers,  as  in  Scotland,  and 
ilill  more  in  North  America,  it  banifiies  gold  and 
filver  almofl:  entirely  from  the  country ;  almofl 
all  the  ordinary  tranfa6lions  of  its  interior  com- 
merce being  thus  carried  on  by  paper.  The  fup- 
preffion  of  ten  and  five  fliilling  bank  notes,  fbme^ 
what  relieved  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  in 
Scotland;  and  the  fuppreffion  of  twenty  fliillhag 
notes  would  probably  relieve  it  fl:ill  more. 
Thofe  metals  are  faSd  to  have  become  more 
abundant  in  America,  fince  the  fuppreffion  of 
fome  of  their  paper  currencies.  They  are  fidd, 
likewife,  to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the 
infliitution  of  thofe  currencies. 

Though  paper  money  fliould  be  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  yet  banks  and  bankers  might  flill  be  able 
to  give  nearly  the  fame  afBftance  to  the  in- 
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doftry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  as  they  had  CHAP, 
done  when  paper  money  filled  almofl  the  whole  ,    P*. 
circulation.     The  ready  money  which  a  dealer  is 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,  is  deflined  altogether  for  the  circula- 
tion between  himfelf  and  other  dealers,  of  whom 
he  buys  goods.     He  has  no  occafion  to  keep 
any  by  him  for  the  circulation  between  himfelf 
and  the  confumers,  who  are  his  cuftomers,  and 
who  bring  ready  money  to  him,  inllead  of  tak- 
ing any  from  him.    Though  no  paper  money, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  be  iffifed,  but  for  fuch 
fums  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the 
circulation  between  dealers   and  dealers ;  yet, 
partly  by  difcounting  real  bills  of  exchange,  and 
partly  by  lending  upon  cafh  accounts,  banks  and 
bankers  might  fl:ill  be  able  to  relieve  the  greater- 
part  of  thofe  dealers  from  the  neceffity  of  keep- 
ing any  confiderable  part  of  llieir  flock  by  them, 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands,    lliey  might  flill  be  able 
to  give  the  utmoil  afliilance  which  banks  and 
bankers  can,  with  propriety,  give  to  traders  of 
every  kind. 

To  reftrain  private  people,  it  may  be  faid, 
from  receiving  in  pa3rment  the  promiflbry  notes 
of  a  banker,  for  any  fiim  whether  great  or  finally 
when  they  themfelves  are  willing  to  receive 
them ;  or,  to  reftrain  a  banker  from  ifluing  fuch 
notes,  when  all  his  neighboiu-s  are  willing  to 
accept  of  them,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  that 
natural  liberty  which  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of 

law. 
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BOOK  Idw^  not  to  infringe,  but  to  fuppc^t*  Such  re« 
^  ^  gulations  may,  qo  doubt,  be  confidered  as  10 
feme  Tefpe&.  a  Tiolation  of  natural  liberty.  But 
thofe  exertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, which  might  endanger  the  fecurity  of 
the  whc4e  Ibciety,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  re^ 
ilrained  by  the  laws  of  all  governments ;  of  the 
moft  free,  as  well  as  of  the  mod  delpoticaJr 
The  obligation  of  building  party  walls,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  vioUk 
tion  <^  natural  liberty,  exa6lly  of  the  lame  kin^ 
with  the  regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  propofed. 

A  paper  money  confifting  in  bank  notes,  iflued 
by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon 
demand  without  any  condition,  and  in  h€t  aU 
ways  readily  paid  as  foon  as  prefented,  is,,  in 
every  refpe£t,  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  filver 
money ;  fince  gold  and  filver  money  cmi  at  any 
time  be  had  for  it.  Whatever  is  either  bou^t 
Of  fold  fbr  fuch  paper,  mud  neceflarily  be  bought 
or  ibid  as  .^heap  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold 
and  filver. 

The  increafe  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  fiud, 
by  augmenting  the^  quantity,  and  eoniequently 
diminiflnng  the  value  of  the  whole  curren^i^ 
nec^&rily  augments  the  money  price  of  com^. 
modities.  But  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fiivefi, 
which  is  taken  from  the  currency,  is  alwi^ 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  paper  which  is  added  to 
it,  paper  money  does  not  neceflarily  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  whole  currency.  From  the  be*T 
a  ginning 
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ginniiig  of  the  laft  century  to  the  prefent  time,  CHAR 
provifions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland  than 
in  i759»  though,  from  the  circulation  of  ten 
and  five  ihilling  bank  notes,  there  was  then 
more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at  pre- 
fent*  The  proportion  between  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is  the 
iame  now  as  before  the  great  multiplicatioa 
of  banking  companies  in  Scotland.  Corn  is^ 
upon  moil  occafions,  fully  as  cheap  in  England 
as  in  France ;  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
paper  money  in  England,  and  fcarce  any  in 
France.  In  1751  and  in  1752,  when  Mr.  Hjome 
publiflied  his  Political  Difcourfes,  and  foon  after 
the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money  in  Scot- 
land, there  was  a  very  fenfible  rife  in  the  price 
of  provifions,  owing,  probably,  to  the  badnefs 
of  the  feafons,  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of 
paper  money. 

It  would  be  otherwife,  indeed,  with  a  paper 
money  confilling  in  promiflbry  notes,  of  which 
the  immediate  payment  depended,  in  any  re- 
fpe3:,  either  upon  the  good  will  of  thofe  who 
iflued  them;  or  upon  a  condition  which  the 
holder  of  the  notes  might  not  always  have  it  in 
bis  power  to  fulfil ;  or  of  which  the  payment  was 
not  exigible  till  afler  a  certain  number  of  years^ 
and  which  in  the  mean  time  bore  no  interefU 
Such  a  paper  money  would,  no  doubt,  fidl  more 
ctr  lefs  below  the  value  of  gold  and  filv»,  ac# 
c6rding  as  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  oU 
taiBdng  immediate  payment  was  iiippofed  to  bd 
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BOOK  greater  or  lefe ;  or  according  to  the  grcsater  or 
^^  ^  lefs  diftance  of  time  at  which  payment  was  exi* 
gible. 

Some  years  ago  the  different  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  were  in  the  practice  of  infert- 
ing  into  their  bank  notes,  what  lliey  called  an 
Optional  Claufe,  by  which  they  promifed  pay- 
ment to  the  bearer,  either  as  foon  as  the  note 
ihould  be  prefented,  or,  in  the  option  of  the 
direfikors,  fix  months  after  fuch  prefentment,  to- 
gether with  the  legal  intereft  for  the  fidd  fix 
months.  The  diredlors  of  fome  of  thofe  banks 
fometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional  claufe, 
and  fometimes  threatened  thofe  who  demande4 
gold  and  filver  in  exchange  for  a  confiderable 
number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  unlefs  fuch  demanders  would  con- 
tent  themfelves  with  a  part  of  what  they  de- 
manded. The  promiffory  notes  of  thofe  banking 
companies  conflituted  at  that  time  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  un- 
certainty of  payment  neceffarily  degraded  below 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver  money.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  abufe  (which  prevailed 
chiefly  in  1762,  1763,  and  1764),  while  the  ex- 
change  between  London  and  Carlifle  was  at  par, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would  fome- 
times be  four  per  cent,  againfi:  Dumfries,  though 
this  town  is  not  thirty  miles  difl^ntfrom  Carlifle. 
But  at  Carlifle,  bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver; whereas  at  Dumfries  they  were  paid  id 
Scotch  bank  notes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  get« 
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ting  thofe  bank  notes  exchanged  for  gold  and  chap. 
filver  coin  had  thus  degiaded  them  four  per  cent.  ^^J^ 
below  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  fame  a6t  of 
parliament  which  fupprefled  ten  and  five  fliilling 
bank  notes,  fupprefled  likewife  this  optional 
claufe,  and  thereby  reftored  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate^ 
or  to  what  the  courfe  of  trade  and  remittances 
might  happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorklhire,  the 
payment  of  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence  fbme* 
times  depended  upon  the  condition  that  the 
holder  of  the  note  fhould  bring  the  change  of  9 
guinea  to  the  perfon  who  iflued  it ;  a  condition^ 
which  the  holders  of  Aich  notes  might  frequently 
find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which  muft 
have  degraded  this  currency  below  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  money.  An  a6t  of  parliament^ 
accordingly,  declared  all  fuch  claufes  unlawful, 
and  fupprefled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Scot- 
land,  all  promiflbry  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer, 
under  twenty  fiiilUngs  value. 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  cop- 
fifted,  not  in  bank  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  but  in  a  government  paper,  of  which 
the  payment  was  not  exigible  till  feveral  years 
after  it  was  iflued :  And  though  the  colony  go- 
vernments paid  no  intereft  to  the  holders  of  this 
paper,  they  decltured  it  to  be,  and  in  fa£t  ren- 
dered it,  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  was  iflued.  But  allowing  the 
colony  fecurity  to  be  perfectly  good,  a  hundred 
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BOOK  pounds  payable  fifteen  years  hence,  for  example^ 
^  in  a  counby  where  intereft  is  at  fix  per  cent,  is 
worth  little  more  than  forty  pounds  ready  money* 
To  oblige  a  creditor,  therdBnre,  to  accept  of  tUs 
as  full  payment  of  a  debt  for  a  hundred  pounds 
aftually  paid  down  in  ready  money,  was  an  aft 
of  fuch  violent  injuftice,  as  has  fcarce,  peihaps, 
been  attenqited  by  the  government  of  any  other 
country  which  pretended  to  be  &ee».  It  bean 
the  evident  marks  of  having  originally  been, 
what  the  honefl  and  downright  Doctor  Dmiglas 
aflures  us  it  was,  a  fcheme  of  fraudulent  debtors 
to  cheat  their  creditors.  The  government  of 
Penfylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their  firft 
emiffion  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to  render 
their  paper  of  equsl  value  with  gold  and  filver, 
by  ena6ting  penalties  againft  all  thofe-who  made 
any  difference  in  the  price  of  their  goods  when 
they  fold  them  for  a  colony  paper,  and  when 
<liey  fold  them  for  gold  and' filver ;  a  regulation 
equally  tjrrannical,  but  much  lefs  eflfeftual  than 
that  which  it  was  meant  to  fupport.  A  pofitive 
law  may  render  a  fliilling  a  legd  tender  for  a 
guinea ;  becaufe  it  may  diredfc  the  courts  of  ju£> 
tice  to  dilcharge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that 
tender.  But  no  pofitive  law  can  oblige  a  perfon 
who  fells  goods,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  fell  or 
not  to  fell,  as  he  pleafes,  to  accept  of  a  fluUmg 
as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of  them. 
Notwithftanding  any  regulation  cf  this  kmd,  it 
appeared  by  the  courfe  of  exchange  with  Great 
Britain^  that  a  hundred  poimds  fterling  was  oe- 
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cafionally  confidered  as  equivalent,  in  fome  of  C  HA  P. 
the  colonies,  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
and  in  others  to  fo  great  a  fum  as  eleven  hun- 
dred  pounds  currency;  this  difference  in  the 
vidue  arifing  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  emitted  in  the  different  colonies,  and  in 
the  diftance  and  probability  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redraaptiCHi^ 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  a6t  of*  parliament,  fo  unjuflly  com- 
plained of  in  the  colonies,  which  declared 
that  no  p^er  currency  to  be  emitted  there  in 
time  coming,  fiiould  be  a  legal  tender  of  pay^ 
ment. 

Fenfylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  ibf 
emiffions  o£  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our 
colonies.  Its  p^^r  currency  according  is  faid 
never  to  have  funk  below  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  filver  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before 
tile  &A  emiffion  of  its  paper  money.  Before  that 
emiffion,  the  colony  had  raifed  the  denomination 
of  its  coki,  and  had,  by  a&  of  affembly,  ordered 
five  fluttings  fterling  to  pais  in  the  colony  for 
fix  and  three-pence,  and  afterwards  for  fix  and 
ej^t-pence.  A  pound  colony  currency^  there- 
fore, even  when  that  currency  wi»  gold  and 
filver,  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the 
value  of  a  pound  flerling,  and  when  that  cur<* 
rency  was  turned  into  paper,  it  was  fddom  much 
inore  tkan  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  value. 
The  pret^ice  for  mifing  the  denomination  of 
Ite  coin,  was  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
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B  o  o  IT  gold  and  filver,  by  making  equal  quantities  of 
^'  ,  thofe  metals  pafe  for  greater  fums  in  the  co^ 
lony  than  they  did  in  the  mother  country.  It 
was  founds  however,  that  the  price  of  all  goods 
from  the  mother  country  rofe  exadUy  in  propor- 
tion as  they  raifed  the  denomination  of  their 
coin,  fo  that  their  gold  and  filver  were  exported 
as  fail  3S  ever. 

The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in 
the  payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,' for  the  fiill 
value  for  which  it  had  been  iffued,  it  neceffarily 
derived  from  this  ufe  fome  additional  value^ 
over  and  above  what  it  would  have  had,  from 
the  real  or  fuppofed  diflance  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption.  This  additional 
value  was  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  iflued  was  more  or  lefi  above  what 
Gould  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
of  the  particular  colony  which  ifiued  it.  It  was 
in  all  the  colonies  very  much  above  what  could 
be  employed  in  this  manner.^ 

A  prince,  who  ihould  ena^  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  taxes  ihould  be  paid  in  a  paper 
money  of  a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a 
certain  value  to  this  paper  money ;  even  though 
the  term  of  its  final  diicharge  and  redemption 
ihould  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  the 
prince.  If  the  bank  which  iflued  this  paper 
was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  of  it  always 
fomewhat  below  what  cotdd  eaiily  be  employed 
in  this  manner,  the  demand  for  it  might  be  fudi 
as  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or  fell  for 
I  fomewhat 
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fi>mewhat  more  in  the  market  than  the  quan-  chap. 
tity  of  gold  or  lilver  currency  for  which  it  was  "• 
iflued.  Some  people  account  in  this  manner  for 
what  is  called  the  Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Amfler- 
dam>  or  for  the  fuperiority  of  Bank  money  over 
current  money;  though  this  bank  money,  as 
theypretend,  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  bank 
at  tiie  will  of  the  owner.  The  greater  part  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  muil  be  paid  in  bank 
money,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  the 
bank ;  and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  they  al* 
lege,  are  careful  to  keep  the  whole  quantity 
of  bank  money  always  below  what  this  ufe 
occafiqns  a  demand  for.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  lay,  that  bank  money  fells  for  a 
premium,  or  bears  an  agio  of  four  or  five  per 
cent,  above  the  fame  nominal  fum  of  the  gold 
and  filver  currency  of  the  country.  This  account 
of  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam,  however,  it  will 
appear  hereafter^  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  chiw 
merical. 

A  paper  currency  which  falls  below  the  value 
of  gold  and  filver  coin,  does  not  thereby  fink 
tlie  value  of  thofe  metals,  or  occafion  equal 
quantities  of  them  to  exchange  for  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  goods  of  any  other  kind.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  and 
that  of  goods  of  any  other  kind,  depends  in  all 
cafes,  not  upon  the  nature  or  quantity  of  any 
particular  paper  money,  which  may  be  current 
in  any  particular  country,  but  upon  the  richnefs 
or  poverty  of  the  mines,  which  happen  at  any 
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BOOK  particular  time  to  fupply  the  great  market  of 
^*  .  the  commercial  world  wiUi  thofe  metals.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to  bring 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  to  market, 
and  that  which  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  bring 
thither  a  certain  quantity  of  any  other  fort  of 
goods. 

If  bankers  are  reftrained  from  iffuing  any  cir- 
culating bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer,  for  lefi  than  a  certain  fum ;  and  if  they 
are  fubje6ted  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate 
and  unconditional  payment  of  fuch  bank  notes  as 
foon  as  prefented,  their  trade  may,  with  fafety 
to  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  refpeds 
perfe6lly  free.  The  late  multiplication  of  bank- 
ing cotnpanies  in  both  parts  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  an  event  by  which  many  people  have  been 
much  alarmed,  inflead  of  diminifhing,  increafes 
the  fecurity  of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of 
them  to  be  more  circumfpeft  in  their  conduA, 
and,  by  Dot  extending  their  currency  beyond 
its  due  propoition  to  their  cafh,  to  guard  them- 
felves  againft  thofe  malicious  runs,  which  the 
rivalfhip  of  fo  many  competitors  is  always  ready 
to  bring  upon  them.  It  reflrains  the  circula- 
tion of  each  particular  company  within  a  nar- 
rower circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating  notes 
to  a  fmaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole 
circulation  into  a  greater  number  of  parts, 
the  failure  of  any  one  company,  an  accident 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  muft  fometimes 
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happen,  becomes  of  lefs  confequence  to  the  chap. 
public.  This  free  competition  too  obliges  all  ^* 
bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
their  cuflomers,  left  their  rivals  fhould  carry 
them  away.  In  general,  if  any  branch  of  trade, 
or  any  divifion  of  labour,  be  advantageous  to 
the  public,  the  freer  and  more  i  general  the 
pompptition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  fo. 
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